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INTRODUCTORY MEMOIR- 



It has been asserted that if any person^ however 
'^ unknown to fame/^ should write a journalizing me- 
moir of his own life, in which every thought and feeling 
should be faithfully portraye49' such a narrative could 
not fail of being curious andinjKraBlfaig. Yet^ consider- 
ing the satisfaction which most people-find in speaking 
of themselves^ it is singular h^ few specimens of such 
autobiography exist. *'* • 

Perhaps their scarcity may arise from a consciousness 
of the rare assemblage of qualities necessary to their suc- 
cessful production ; for the writer should be endowed with 
candour that shall prompt him to ^^ extenuate nothing/' — 
honestly setting down his own foibles and mistakes^ 
which are sometimes more mortifying to self-love than 
graver faults. He should have acumen and penetration^ 
enabling him to imravel his own secret feelings and mo* 
tives^ and to trace each sentiment and action to its 
source. He should be gifted with ^^the pen of a ready 
writer/^ in order to arrest thoughts and impressions 
which fade almost as fast as they arise ; — and^ what is 
most rare of all^ he should possess^ however alloyed 
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by human weakness and infirmities, sneh a predomi- 
nance of sound principles and Tirtaons dispositions, as 
may render it safe to sympathize in his feelings ; other- 
wise his memoir must either corrupt or disgust the 
reader^ by showing 

That hideous sight, a naked human heart." 

To ensure a fidl and firee narration, it might also be 
desirable for the memorialist to believe that his pages will 
meet no eye but that of indulgent friendship ; since those 
who expect their portraits will be handed down to pos- 
terity can scarcely resist dressing them in holiday suits. 

May we not, however, venture to affirm that all these 
supposed requisites were united in the case of Madame 
D'Abblay, whose journals and letters are now offered 
to the public ? As an author she has long been known 
to the world, and the high place which her works have 
held in public estimation for more than sixty years, ren- 
ders criticism and comment superfluous. 

Her long and virtuous life is now closed, and those 
who have derived pleasure and instruction from her 
publications may feel interested in reading her private 
journals, and thus becoming acquainted with the merits 
and peculiarities of her individual character ; more es- 
pecially as the timidity which made her always shrink 
from observation, confined to the circle of her chosen 
friends that knowledge of her intimate feelings and real 
excellence which won in no common degree their re- 
spect and love. We would also hope there may be a 
moral use in presenting the example of one who, being 
early exalted to fame and literary distinction, yet found 
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bier chief happiness in the discharge of domestic duties, 
and in the friendships and attachments of private life. 

Frances Burney, the second daughter and third 
child of Dr. Bumey, was bom at Lynn Regis in Norfolk, 
on the 13th of June, 17^2. Her father had in the 
precedingyear accepted the office of Organist to tliat royal 
borough, having been obliged by ill health to quit Lon- 
don, and to relinquish more advantageous prospects. 

The most remarkable features of Frances Bumey^s 
diildhood were, her extreme shyness, and her backward- 
ness at learning ; at eight years of age, she did not even 
know her letters, and her elder brother used to amuse 
himself by pretending to teach her to read, and present- 
ing the book to her, turned upside down, — ^which he 
declared she never found out. Her mother's friends ge- 
nerally gave her the name of ** the little dunce ;'^ but 
her mother, more discerning as well as more indulgent, 
always replied, that ^* she had no fear about Fanny, ^^ 
' In fact, beneath an appearance so unpromising to 
cursory observers, there was an under-current, not only 
of deep feeling and aflfection, but of shrewd observation 
and lively invention ; though the feelings were rarely 
called forth in the happy careless course of childish 
life, and the intellectual powers were concealed by 
shyness, except when her own individuality was for- 
gotten in the zest with which she would enact other 
personages, in the little sports and gambols she in- 
vented. Her father relates, that ^^ she used, after having 
seen a play in Mrs. Garrick's box, to take the actors off 
and compose speeches for their characters, for she could 
not read them.^^ But in company, or before strangers. 
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she was silent, backward^ and timid, even to sheepish- 
ness ; and, from her shyness, had such profound gravity 
and composure of features, that those of Dr. Bumey's 
friends who went often to his house, and entered into 
the different humours of the children, never called 
Fanny by any other name, from the time she had 
reached her eleventh year, than *^ the old lady." 

Dr. Bumey adds, ^^ she had always a great affection 
for me ; had an excellent heart, and a natural simpli- 
city and probity about her that wanted no teaching. 
In her plays with her sisters and some neighbours' 
chUdren, this straightforward moraUty operated to an 
uncommon degree in one so young. There lived next 
door to me at that time in Poland-street, and in a pri- 
vate house, a capital hair-merchant, who furnished pe- 
rukes to the judges and gentiemen of the law. The 
hair-merchant's female children and mine used to play 
together in the little garden behind the house, and un- 
fortunately, one day, the door of the wig-magazine 
being left open, they each of them put on one of those 
dignified ornaments of the head, and danced and jumped 
about in a thousand antics, laughing till they screamed, 
at their own ridiculous figures. Unfortunately, in their 
vagaries, one of the flaxen wigs, said by the pro- 
prietor to be worth upwards of ten guineas [in those 
days an enormous price] , fell into a tub of water placed 
for shrubs in the little garden, and lost all its gorgon 
buckle, and was declared by the owner to be totally 
spoilt. He was extremely angry, and chid very severely 
his own children ; when my little daughter, ^ the old 
lady,' then ten years of age, advancing to him, as I was 
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informed; with great gravity and composure^ sedately 
said; ^ What signifies talking so much about an acci- 
dent ? The wig is wet^ to be sure ; and the wig was a 
good wig, to be sure ; but 'tis of no use to speak of it 
any more, because whafs done can't be undone/ 

^ Whether these stoical sentiments appeased the en- 
raged perruquier, I know not ; but the younkers were 
stript of their honours, and my little monkeys were 
obliged to retreat without beat of drum or colours 
flying/' 

Mrs. Bumey was well qualified to instruct and train 
her numerous family; but they lost her early, and 
her chief attention appears to have been bestowed on 
the education of her eldest daughter, Esther, with whom 
she read all Pope's works, and Pitt's ^Eneid ; while the 
silent, observant Fanny learnt by heart passages from 
Pope, merely from hearing her sister recite them, and 
long before she cared for reading them herself. 

In the year 1760, Dr. Burney returned to London 
with his wife and children, and took a house in Poland- 
vtreet, where he renewed, under happy auspices, the 
acquaintance which, during his former residence in Lon- 
don, he had made with several of the most distinguished 
literary characters of his day. At this period, his eldest 
son James, afterwards Admiral Burney, had been sent 
to sea as a midshipman, in the ship of Admiral Mon- 
tagu; his second son, Charles, afterwards the cele- 
brated Greek scholar, was still quite a child; and his 
fourth daughter, Charlotte, was an infant. 

From this young family, for whom maternal care 
appeared so necessary, their affectionate mother was 
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remored by death in the antrimn of 1761. Duzing the 
latter period of her ilhiess, Fnnces and her sister Sa- 
nnna had been placed in a boarding-school in Qneen- 
square, that they might be oat of the vay ; and when 
the sad intelligence of thdr loss was brought to theniy 
the agony of Franceses grief was so great, though she 
was not more than nine years old, that her governess 
declared she had nerer met with a child of such intense 
and acote feelings. 

The bereaved &ther soon recalled his children home, 
and their education carried itself on, rather than owed its 
progress to any r^olar instructioiu Dr. Barney was 
too mach occupied by his professional engagements to 
teach them, except by his own example of industry and 
perseverance. These were so great that he actually stu- 
died and acquired the French and Italian languages on 
horseback ; having for that purpose written out a pocket 
grammar and vocabulary of each. 

His son Charles was, at a proper age, sent to the Char- 
ter-house School, but his daughters remained at home; 
they had no governess^ and though the eldest and the 
third, Esther and Susanna, were subsequently taken to 
France, and placed for two years in a P&risian seminary, 
Frances shared not this advantage. Dr. Bumey after- 
wards acknowledged that one reason which decided him 
against carrying her to France was her strong attach- 
ment to her maternal grandmother^ who was a Roman 
Catholic. ^^ He feared she might be induced to follow 
the religion of one whom she so much loved and ho- 
noured, if she should fall so early into the hands of any 
zealots who should attempt her conversion." She was. 
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therefore, literally self-educated, and to use her own 
words, " Her sole emulation for improvement, and sole 
spur for exertion were, her unbounded veneration and 
affection for her father, who, nevertheless, had not at 
the time a moment to spare for giving her any personal 
instruction, or even for directing her pursuits/' 

At ten years of age she could read, and with the occa- 
sional assistance of her eldest sister she had taught her- 
self to write ; and no sooner had she acquired the latter ac- 
complishment than she began to scribble, almost inces- 
santly, little poems and works of invention, though in a 
character that was illegible to every one but herself. 
Her love of reading did not display itself till two or 
three years later; thus practically reversing the axiom 
that 

•* Authors before they write should read." 

But although the education of Dr. Bumey's daugh- 
ters was not conducted according to the elaborate sys- 
tems of the present day, they yet enjoyed some ad- 
vantages which more than compensated for the absence 
of regular and salaried instructors. The sentiments 
and example of their father excited them to love what- 
ever was upright, virtuous, and amiable ; whUe, from 
not being secluded in a school-room, they also shared 
the conversation of their father's guests ; and, in Lon- 
don, Dr. Buniey's miscellaneous but agreeable society 
included some of those most eminent for literature in 
our own country, together with many accomplished 
foreigners, whose observations and criticisms were in 
themselves lessons. Perhaps the taste of Frances 
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Burney was formed much in the same way as that of 
her celebrated cotemporary, Madame de Stael, who 
relates that she used to sit with her work, on a little 
stool at her mother's knee^ and listen to the conversa- 
tion of all Monsieur Neckar's enlightened visitors ; thus 
gathering notions on Uterature and politics long ere 
it was suspected that she knew the meaning of the 
words. 

If^ however, the above methods were of themselves 
sufficient for education, all good conversers might offer 
a ^^ royal road'' to learning. But the benefit here obtained 
was chiefly that of directing the attention to intellectual 
pursuits, enlightening the judgment, and exciting a 
thirst for knowledge which led the youthful Frances to 
diligent and laborious application. By the time she 
was fourteen she had carefully studied many of the best 
authors in her father's library, of which she had the 
uncontrolled range. She began also to make extracts^ 
keeping a catalogue raisonne of the books she read ; and 
some of her early remarks were such as would not have 
disgraced a maturer judgment. 

Thus passed, not idly nor unprofitably, nearly six 
years after the death of that mother who would have 
been her best instructress. Dr. Burney then made 
another journey to Paris, for the purpose of conducting 
home his daughters, Esther and Susanna, whose al- 
lotted two years of education in that capital had expired. 
Their improvement had kept pace with their father's 
hopes and wishes, but he gave up his original plan of 
carrying Frances and Charlotte abroad on the return of 
their sisters : Susanna volunteered to instruct Fanny in 
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French ; and they were all so enchanted to meet again, 
that perhaps Dr. Borney^s parental kindness withheld 
him from proposing a new separation. 

On the first return of the youthful travellers^ Su- 
sanna, who was then scarcely fourteen, wrote a sort of 
comparison between her two elder sisters, which, as it 
happens to have been preserved, and may in some 
measure illustrate their eaily characters, we will give 
verbatim. 

^^ Hetty seems a good deal more lively than she 
used to appear at Paris ; whether it is that her spirits 
are better, or that the great liveliness of the inhabitants 
made her appear grave there by comparison, I know 
not : but she was there remarkable for being serieuse^ 
and is here for being gay and lively. She is a most 
sweet girl. My sister Fanny is unlike her in almost 
everything, yet both are very amiable, and love each 
other as sincerely as ever sisters did. The charac* 
teristics of Hetty seem to be wit, generosity, and open* 
ness of heart : — Fanny's, — sense, sensibility, and bash- 
fulness, and even a degree of prudery. Her under 
standing is superior, but her diffidence gives her a bash- 
fdness before company with whom she is not intimate, 
which is a disadvantage to her. My^eldest sister shines 
in conversation, because, though very modest, she is 
totally free from any mauvaise honte: were Fanny 
equally so, I am persuaded she would shine no less. I 
am afndd that my eldest sister is too communicative, 
and that my sister Fanny is too reserved. They are 
both charming girls — desjilles comme il y ena peu.^' 

Very soon after his return from Paris, an important 
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change took place in Dr. Bumey' s domestic circle^ by 
his forming a second matrimonial connexion, and bring- 
ing home to his family as their mother-in-law, Mrs. 
Stephen Allen, the widow of a Lynn merchant, and 
herself the parent of several children who had been 
friends and playmates of the young Barneys. Both 
families were pleased at this reunion ; a larger house 
was taken, in Queen-square, that they might all re- 
side under the same roof, — although this dwelling was 
afterwards exchanged for a house in St. Martin's-street; 
and the new Mrs. Bumey, who was herself highly 
intellectual, entered with intelligent delight into the 
literary circle which formed the solace and refreshment 
of her husband. 

Among those friends who were accustomed to as- 
semble round their tea-table, or to enliven their simple 
early supper, were, Sir Robert and Lady Strange, — 
the former so well known for his admirable engravings, 
and his lady for her strong sense and original humour; 
Dr. Hawkbsworth, the worthy and learned Editor of 
Byron^s and Cooke's First Voyages; Garrick, and 
his amiable wife, the friend of Hannah More ; Barry, 
the Painter, whose works still adorn the Adelphi ; Mr. 
Twin I no, the Translator of Aristotle ; Mason, the Poet; 
Mr. Grbville and his Lady, the latter celebrated as 
the Authoress of the beautiful '^ Ode to Indifference ;" 
Dr. Armstrong; Arthur Young, the Agriculturist^ 
who had married a sister of Mrs. Burney^s ; John Hut- 
ton, the Moravian; the musical and clever LaTrobes, 
and NoLLEKENS the Sculptor. To these might be 
added many others of equal or superior celebrity, who 
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formed part of Dr. Bumey's society, as time and cir- 
cumstances brought them within his reach. 

But the companion and counsellor who was dearest 
to himself, and most loved and honoured by his youth- 
ful group, was Mr. Crisp. This gentleman, several 
years older than Dr. Burney, had been to him a 
'* Guide^ Philosopher, and Friend*' in early life ; they 
had then been separated in consequence of Mr. Crisp's 
residing on the continent during several years, but 
when they again met, their intimacy was renewed with 
a cordiality and delight that only ended with life. 

At this time Mr. Crisp had given up the world, in con- 
sequence of various losses, diminished fortune, and dis- 
appointed hopes ; and he had fixed his dwelling in an 
old-fashioned country-house, called Chesington Hall, 
not far from Kingston in Surrey, and within a few mUes 
of Hampton. This mansion stood upon a large and 
nearly desolate common, and not a road or even a track 
led to it from Epsom, which was the nearest town. It 
was encircled by ploughed fields, and one-half of the 
building was inhabited by a farmer; while, in the re- 
maining portion dwelt the propJietor, Christopher Ha- 
milton, Esq., with whom Mr. Crisp had adopted some 
pic-nic plan, which enabled him to consider Chesington 
as his decided residence. At the death of Mr. Hamil- 
ton, the house, which was then his only property, de- 
volved to his maiden sister, Mrs. Hamilton, who, with 
her niece. Miss Kitty Cooke, continued to receive Mr. 
Crisp as an inmate, and to admit other persons as occa- 
sional boarders. 

This independent method of visiting his friend, and of 
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obtaining countsy air and exercise for his children, ex- 
actly suited the views of Dr. Bnmey, and they all in 
tarn, or in groups, enjoyed the society of their Che- 
sington Daddy ^ as they fBimiliaiiy called Mr. Crisp; 
while he was indulgent to all their youthful vagaries, 
and amused with observing their different characters. 

Among those who most frequently availed themselves 
of Mrs. Hamilton's arrangement, was Mrs. Cast, the 
sister of Mr. Crisp, who, whenever she quitted her house 
at Burford, in order to visit her brother, foiled not to 
enhance the pleasure of the Chesington meetings by 
her good sense and kind nature, added to a considerable 
degree of cultivation. 

But whatever might offer itself of occupation or 
amusement, Fanny continued secretly, yet perseveringly, 
her own literary attempts. When in London, she used 
to write in a little play-room up two pair of stairs, 
which contained the toys of the younger children. At 
Lynn, to which place the Doctor's family paid annual 
visits, she would shut herself up in a summer-house 
which they called The Cabin, and there unburden her 
mind, by writing the ttdes and compositions with which 
her fancy abounded. 

To none but her sister Susanna was the secret of this 
authorship confided ; and even she could seldom hear 
or read these productions, for want of private opportu- 
nities by which she might avoid betraying them to 
others. 

Notwithstanding all these precautions, the vigilant 
eye of their mother-in-law was not long in discovering 
Fanny's love of seclusion, her scraps of writing, and 
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other tokens of her favourite employment, which ex- 
cited no small alarm in her. 

Perhaps if she had desired to see the Utile manu- 
scripts she might have perceived in them traces of 
genius worth encouraging; but while her delicacy pre- 
vented such investigationi her good sense, acting upon 
general principles, led her to inveigh very frequently and 
seriously against the evil of a scribbUng turn in young 
ladies — the loss of time, the waste of thought, in idle, 
crude inventions — and the (at that time) utter discredit 
of being known as a female writer of novels and ro- 
mances. 

Whatever conviction these strictures may have pro- 
duced, they at least so wrought upon Fanny^s sense of 
duty and obedience, that she resolved to make an auto 
da ft of bH her manuscripts, and, if possible, to throw 
away her pen. Seizing, therefore, an opportunity when 
Dr. and Mrs. Burney were from home, she made over 
to a bonfire in a paved play-court, her whole stock of 
prose compositions, while her faithful Susanna stood by, 
weeping at the conflagration. Among the works thus 
inunolated, was one tale of considerable length, the 
" History of Caroline Evelyn" the mother of Evelina. 

This sacrifice was made in the young authoresses fif- 
teenth year, and for some weeks she probably adhered . 
to her resolution of composing no more works of fiction, 
and began, perhaps as a less objectionable employment, 
the Journal which she continued during so many years. 
But the perennial fountain could not be restrained; 
her imagination was haunted by the singular situations 
*' to which Caroline Evelyn's infant daughter might be 
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exposed, from die mieqiealliiidi fay iriiidi afaekmig 
pended between the degant cu nu cxiuns of her mother, 
and tiieTO%ar<mes of her grandmodnT; thus prewntiDg 
eontrasts and mixtoies of society so mmsnal, yet, uider 
the siq^xised dicnmstanoes, so natnral, that inesiatiUjy 

and almost muxMiacioiislj, the iriiok story of ^ Etklina ; 
or, A Toong Lady's Entzance into the World,' was 
pent up in die inTentor's memory, ere a pangraph was 
eommitted to paper. 

Writing was to her always mote difficult dian ooob- 
posing, because her time and her pen found ample em* 
ployment in transcribing for her father, who was occu- 
pied at every spare moment with prqMurations for his 
great work, ^ Thk Gknxbal Histobt of Music" 

In die summer of 1770, Fanny obtained several months 
of leisore for her own stodies and compositions, as Dr. 
Bumey dien set oat on a solitary tour dirough France 
and Italy, for the purpose of ocdleeting materials for his 
^ History;'^ but, on Ins return in the spring of 177I9 she 
was employed as his principal amanuensis, in preparing 
die minutes of his tour for die press. All his daughters, 
howeveTy shared in this service, copying his numerous 
manuscripts, tracing over and over again die same page 
when his nicety of judgment su^ested fresh aiterations ; 
while dieir padent and affectionate assiduity brought its 
own reward, in the extension of knowledge and improve* 
ment of taste which accrued from such labours. 

Dr. Bumey^s ^Italian Tour'' was no sooner pub- 
lished, dian he set out on another journey, for the same 
purpose of musical research, in Germany and the Low 
Countries. His family resided during his absence at 
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Lyna and at Cihenngtoii, where Fanny gradually ar^ 
fSBged and connected tbe diqointed scnqM and &ag* 
ments in wfaich ^ Evelina^' had been originally written, 
wiienever a quarter of an hour's leisure and solitude 
had allowed her thus to preserve tbe creations of her 
&ncy. She mentions, with great na'ivetif in her *^ Lynn 
Journal/' tiiat she never indulged herself with writing or 
reading except in the afternoon; always scrupulously 
devoting her time to needle-work till after dinner. 
As, however, ihe hours of repast were somewhat earlier 
in those days than at present, this notable self-denial 
may only have sent her to her favourite pursuits with 
fresh vigour. 

The arrival of her fether from Germany turned her 
thoughts into another channel ; as a long and painful 
ifiness, which Dr. Bumey owed to tbe fritigues and 
d^Beukies ot a hurried journey, " called for the inces- 
sant assiduity of his fondly-attached wife and daughters 
to nurse him liirou^ it.^ Even then, when confined 
to his bed by spasmodic rheumataam^ he generally kqit 
ene of his dau^ters seated near him, pen in hand, tha^ 
during the intervals of suffering, he nught dictate the 
ideas wUch occurred to him for his musical work; and 
perhaps the example of such literary perseverance was 
a stimulus that amply compensated for the hindrance it 
occasioned* 

After the Doctor's recovery, some years still elapsed 
before he was able to execute his plan ; and it was not 
tiQ the year 177^ that he brought out the first volume 
of his ^ History of Music." During aU this period of 
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tfaat bis dangliler, gifted^ Aough nnrcwiMCHiBdy, wilk 
equal powen, shonld^ cren in simpadiT witli her 
htbe^s f edings, be seised with a vish to see a work of 
her own also in j^int ; thou^ she was hr firom desiring 
the public snffirs^ which he ooreled ; on the contrary^ 
she fuUv intended alwavs to remain nnknown. 

She conunimicated this idea to her sisters, under 
promise of inriolable secrecy : and, in fortherance of the 
jnDJect, she now transcribed the manuscript of *' Eve- 
lina," in an upright feigned hand ; for, as she was her 
father's amanuensis, she feared lest her common writing 
might accidentallT be seen by some compositor em- 
ployed in printing the ^ History of Music," and so lead 
to detection. 

Growing weary, however, of this manual labour, after 
she had thus prepared the first and second volumes, 
she wrote a letter, without signature, offering the un- 
finished work to Mr. Dodsley, and promising to send 
the sequel in the following year. This letter was for- 
warded by the post, with a request that the answer 
might be directed to a coffee-house. 

Her younger brother, Charles, though without read- 
ing a word of the manuscript, accepted a share in thiS 
frolic, and undertook to be her agent at the coffee-house 
and with the bookseller. But Mr. Dodsley declined 
looking at anything anonymous ; and the young group, 
*' after sitting in committee on this lofty reply,** next 
fixed upon Mr. Lowndes, a bookseller in the city, — ^who 
desired to see the manuscript; and shortly after it had 
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been conveyed to him^ signified in a letter to the un* 
known author, that he could not publish an unfinished 
book, diougb he liked the work; but he should be 
ready to purchase and print it when it should be com- 
pleted. 

Disappointed at this stipulation^ reasonable as it was, 
tiie inexperienced authoress was on the point of giving 
up her scheme altogether ; and yet, as she has herself 
observed, " to be thwarted on the score of our inclination, 
acts more frequently as a spur than as a bridle;'** so that, 
ere another year could pass away, she had almost in- 
voluntarily completed and transcribed her third volume. 

But, during the hesitation occasioned by the demand 
of Mr. Lowndes, another difficulty occurred, for she felt 
a conscientious scruple whether it would be right to 
allow herself such an amusement unknown to her 
father. She had never taken any important step with- 
out his sanction, and had now re&ained from asking it 
tiirough confusion at acknowledging her authorship and 
dread of his desuing to see her performance. However, in 
this, as in every instance during her life, she no sooner 
saw what was her duty, than she honestly performed it. 
Seizing, therefore, an opportunity when her father was 
bidding her a kind farewell, preparatory to a Chesing- 
ton visit, she avowed, to him, with many blushes, ^^her 
secret little work, and her odd inclination to see it in 
print;" adding, that her brother Charles would transact 
the affair witii a bookseller at a distance, so that her 
name could never transpire, and only entreating that 
he would not himself ask to see the manuscript. ^^ His 
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amazement was even surpassed by his amusement ; and 
his laugh was so gay^ that^ reyivecl by its cheering sound, 
she lost all her fears and embarrassment^ and heartily 
joined in it^ though somewhat at the expense of her 
new author-like dignity/^ 

Dr. Bumey thought her project as innocent as it was 
whimsical, and kindly embracing her, enjoined her to 
be careful in guarding her own incognita, and then 
dropped the subject without even asking the name of 
her book. 

With heightened spirits she now forwarded the 
packet to Mr. Lowndes, who, in a few days, signified 
his approbation, and sent an offer of twenty pounds for 
the manuscript : — <' An offisr which was accepted wilit 
alacrity, and boundless surprise at its magnificence P' 

In the ensuing January, 1778, *^ Evelina" was pub* 
lished ; a fact which only became known to its writer 
from her hearing the newspaper advertisement read ac» 
ddentally at breakfast-time^ by her mother-in-law, Mrs* 
Bumey. 

And here we gladly suspend this attempt at introdu- 
cing to the public the Memoirs of Madams D'Akbe^ay* 
From this period till her marriage, her Journal eoiv* 
tains a minute and animated narrative of all that the 
reader can wish to know concerning her. He is en- 
treated to bear in mind that it was originally intended 
for no eye but her own, though she afterwards extended 
the privil^e to her sisters, to Mr. Crisp, and to Mrs. 
Locke ; making, for these trusted friends, as she has 
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bendf expressed it, ^^a window in her breast," yet 
4i8c]osiiig, in tbe simplicity of her ingenuous confidence 
watdk undeviating uprightness of character, such unback- 
aeyed nobleness of feeling, that now, when she is re- 
moved far above the reach of embarrassment or pain 
from this publication, it cannot be derogatory to her be- 
loved memory to make known her inmost thoughts, as 
fEur as she has left them recorded ; while it might be un- 
just to withhold the lessons conveyed incidentally, not 
only by traits of filial duty and generous self-denial in 
the historian herself, but by the picture she exhibits of 
domestic virtues in the most exalted rank, and of sound 
discretion, united with humble faith and pious resig- 
nation, under the most painful and trjnng circumstances^ 
— such as she witnessed and deeply venerated in her 
august Royal Mistress. 

To those personal friends of Madame D'Arblay whose 
affection for her may render them jealous of any appa- 
rent deviation from her intentions, it may be satisfac- 
tory to state, that in her latter years, when all her ju 
venile adventures seemed to her '' as a tale that is told,'' 
and when she could dwell, sadly yet submissively, on 
recollections of deeper interest, she herself arranged 
these Journals and Papers with the most scrupulous 
care; affixing to them such explanations as would make 
them intelligible to her successors — avowing a hope that 
some instruction might be derived from them — and 
finally, in her last hours, consigning them to the editor, 
with full permission to publish whatever might be 
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judged desirable for that purpose^ and with no negative 
injunction^ except one^ which has been scrupulously 
obeyed^ viz : that whatever might be efiietced or omitted^ 
NOTHING should in anywise be altered or added to h^ 
records. 



^ 

^ 
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THE AUTHOR^S INTRODUCTION. 



To HAVE some account of my thoughts, manners^ ac- 
quaintance^ and actions^ when the hour arrives at which 
time is more nimble than memory^ is the reason which 
induces me to keep a Journal — a Journal in which^ I must 
confess^ my every thought must open my whole heart. 

But a thing of the kind ought to be addressed to some<* 
body — I must imagine myself to be talking — talking to 
the most intimate of friends — to one in whom I should 
take delight in confiding, and feel remorse in conceal- 
ment : but who must this friend be ? To make choice 
of one in whom I can but half rely, would be to frus- 
trate entirely the intention of my plan. The only one 
I could wholly, totally confide in, lives in the same 
iouse with me, and not only never hasy but never willy 
leave me one-secret to tell her. To whom then must I 
dedicate my wonderful, surprising, and interesting ad- 
ventures ? — ^to whomAhxe I reveal my private opinion of 
niy nearest relations ? my secret thoughts of my dearest 
friends ? my own hopes, fears, reflections, and disUkes ? 
""Nobody. 

To Nobody, then, will I write my Journal ! — since to 
Nobody can I be wholly unreserved, to Nobody can I 
reveal every thought, every wish of my heart, with the 

VOL. I, o 
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most unlimited confidence^ the most unremitting sin- 
cerity^ to the end of my life ! For what chance^ what 
accident^ can end my connexions with Nobody ? No 
secret can I conceal from Nobody, and to Nobody can 
I be ever unreserved. Disagreement cannot stop our 
affection — time itself has no power to end our friend- 
ship. The love, the esteem I entertain for Nobody, 
Nobody's self has not power to destroy. From No- 
body I have nothing to fear. The secrets sacred to 
friendship Nobody will not reveal ; when the affair is 
doubtful^ Nobody will not look towards the side least 
favourable. 

[The above are the opening passages of Miss Burne/s Diaiy, 
which she commenced at the age of fifteen years. They are given 
because they express in the writer*s own words her design and 
objects in undertaking a task the results of which are now about to 
be laid before the world. 

That portion of the Diary which intervenes between the abov^ 
named period and the publication of "Evelina" (in 1778) it has 
been thought right to withhold, — at least for the present ; — ^for 
though it is, to the family and friends of the writer, quite as full of 
interest as the subsequent portions, the interest is of a more private 
and personal nature than that which attaches to the Journal after 
its writer became universally known^ as the authoress of '< Evelina,'' 
"Cecilia," &c. 

Whether the more juvenile portions of the Journal see the light 
hereafter, or not, will in some measure depend on the temper in 
which the portions now offered may be received by the Public. In 
the mean time, it should be mentioned that after Miss Bumey ha4 
for some years addressed her Journal as above (to " Nobody^— 
when its topics began to assume a more general and public interest, 
she changed this ratlier embarrassing feature of her plan, and ad- 
dressed these records of her life and thoughts to her beloved sister, 
Miss Susan Bumey (afterwards Mrs. Phillips), and occasionally to 
her accomplished and venerated friend, Mr. Crisp, of Chesingtoo^ 
—to whom the packets were forwarded respectively, from time to 
time as opportunities offered.] 
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PART L 
1778. 



This year was ushered in by a gaad and most 
^portant event! At the latter end of Janaary, tibe 
^^^^ury world was fitvoored with the first poUica- 
bon of the ingenious^ learned, and most profound Fanny 
Bnrney ! I doubt not but this memorable aflEur wiD^ 
^ fatore times^ maik the period whence dnromdogers 
^ date the zenith of the polite arta in this isbnd ! 

This admirable authoress has named her most dabo* 
^ performance^ Evelina ; or, a Young La/iift Ef^ 
^^««ce ffi^o the World. 

Perhaps this may seem a nther boU attempt and 
^ for a female whose knowledge of the worid is 
^ confined^ and whose inclinations^ as well as n- 
^on^ incline her to a private and domestic life. 
^ I can urge is^ that I have only presumed to trace 
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the accidents and adventures to which a ^^ young 
woman" is liable ; I have not pretended to show the 
world what it actually isy but what it appears to a girl of 
seventeen : and so far as that^ surely any girl who is 
past seventeen may safely do ? The motto of my ex* 
cuse shall be taken from Pope's *^ Temple of Fame : *^ 

In every work, regard the writer's end ; 
None e er can compass more than tliey intend. 

A thousand little odd incidents happened about this 
time, but I am not in a humour to recollect them ; how* 
ever, they were none of them productive of a discovery 
either to my father or mother. 

My aunt Anne and Miss Humphries being settled at 
this time at Brompton^ I was going thither with Susan tx> 
tea^ when Charlotte acquainted me that they were then 
employed in reading " Evelina'^ to the invalid, my cou- 
sin Richard. 

This intelligence gave me the utmost uneasiness— I 
foresaw a thousand dangers of a discovery — I dreaded 
the indiscreet warmth of all my confidants. In truths 
I was qtdte sick with apprehension, and was too un- 
comfortable to go to Brompton, and Susan carried my 
excuses. 

Upon her return, I was somewhat tranquillised,. for 
she assured me that there was not the smallest sus^ 
picion of the author, and that they had concluded it to 
be the work of a man ! 

Finding myself more safe than I had apprehended, 
I ventured to go to Brompton next day. In my way 
iip-stairs, I heard Miss Humphries in the midst of Mr* 
Villars^ letter of consolation upon Sir John Belmont's 
rejection of his daughter; and just as I entered tiiie 
room, she cried out, ^ How pretty that is i'^ 
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How much in luck would she have thought herself^ 
had she known who heard her ! 

In a private eon£abu]ation which I had with my aunt 
Anne^ she told me a thousand things that had been 
said in its praise, and assured me they had not for 
a moment doubted that the work was a mofi'i. 

I must own I suffered great difficulty in re- 
fraining from laughing upon several occasions, — and 
several times^ when they praised what they read, I was 
upon the point of saying, ^' You are very goodP^ and 
so forth, and I could scarcely keep myself from making 
acknowledgments, and bowing my head involimtarily. 
However, I got off perfectly safe. 

Monday. Susan and I went to tea at Brompton. 
We met Miss Humphries coming to town. She told 
us she had just finished ^^ Evelina,'^ and gave us to 
understand that she could not get away till she had 
done it. We heard afterwards from my aunt the most 
flattering pndses ; and Richard could talk of nothing 
else. His encomiums gave me double pleasure, from 
bcxi^ wholly unexpected : for I had prepared myself to 
hear that he held it extremely cheap. And I was yet 
more satisfied, because I was sure they were sincere, as 
he convinced me that he had not the most distant idea of 
suspicion, by finding great fault with '^ Evelina^^ herself^ 
for her bashfulness with such a man as Lord Orville* 

I couid have answered him that he ought to consider 
the original character of Evelina, — that she had been 
brought up in the strictest retirement; that she knew 
nothing of the worid, and only acted from the impulses 
of nature ; and that her timidity always prevented her 
from daring to hope that Lord Orville was seriously at- 
tached to her. In short, I could have bid him read the 
pre&ce again, where she is called ^^the offspring of 
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Nature^ and of Nature in her simplest attire/^ But I 
feared appearing too well acquainted with the book^ and 
I rejoic^ tiiat an unprejudiced reader should make no 
weightier objection. 

It seems, to my uttei^ amazement. Miss Humphries has 
guessed the author to be Anstey, who wrote the ^ Batfa 
Gtdde!^ How improbable and how extraordinary a 
supposition ! But they have both of them done it so 
much honour that, but for Richard's anger at Evelina's 
bashfulness, I never could believe they did not suspect 
me. I never went to Brompton witiiout finding the 
third volume in Richard's hands; he speaks of all tlie 
characters as if they were his acquaintance, and praises 
different parts perpetually: both he and Miss Hum- 
phries seem to have it by heart, for it is always i fropm 
to whatever is the subject of discourse, and thar whole 

conversation almost consists of quotations from it. 

« ♦ ♦ « « 

March 30. — I have just received a letter from my 
dear Charles, in which he informs me that he has suIk' 
scribed to a circulating library at Reading, and then be 
adds, ^^ I am to have ' Evelina' to-day ; the man told 
me it was spoken very highly of, and very much inquired- 
affcer i that, as yet, there has been no critique upon it; 
but that it was thought one of the best' publications we 
have had for a long time.'' 

As to a critique, it is with fear and fidgets I await 
it* Next Wednesday I expect to be in one of the ve-' 
views. — Oh Heavens ! what should I do if I wear© 
known, for I have very little doubt I shall be liortibl5r 
mauled* 
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Chesiogtoii, 

JunelSCh. 

Here I am, and here I have been this age; though 
too weak to think of journalising; however, as I never 
bad so many ourioos anecdotes to record, I will not— 
at least this year, the first of my appearing in publio— 
give up my &vourite old hobby-horse* 

I came hither the first week in May. My recovery 
firom that time to this, has been slow and sure ; but as 
I could walk hardly three yards in a day at first, Ifound 
so miich*time to spare, that I could not resist treating 
myself with a little private sport with ^' Evelina,'^ a 
young lady whom I think I have some right to make firee 
widu I had promised Hetty that ihe should read it 
to Mr. Crisp, at her own particular request ; but I 
wrote my excuses, and introduced it myself. 

I told him it was a book which Hetty had taken to 
Brompton, to divert my cousin Richard during his con- 
finement He was so indi£ferent about it, that I 
thought he would not give himself the trouble to read 
it, and often embarrassed me by unlucky questions, 
such as, ^ If it was reckoned clever?^' and ^^ What I 
thought ol it?" and ''Whether folks laughed at it?' 
I always: evaded any direct or satisfactory answer; but 
hd was .so totally ficee from any idea of suspicion, that 
my perplenty escaped his notice. 

At length, he desired me to begin reading to him. 
1 dared not trust my voice with the little introductory 
ode^ fo9 BBthf9t is no romance, but the sincere effusion 
of my hear^ I pould as soon read aloud my own letters, 
written in my own name and character: I ther^ore 
skipped it, and have so kept the book out of his 
nght, that, to this day, he knows not it is there. In* 
deed, I have, nnce, heartily repented that I read any 
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of the book to him^ for I found it a much more awkward 
thiBg than I had esqiected: my voice quite faltered 
when I began it, which^ faowjever, I passed off £dt the 
effect of remaitiing weakn^sof lungs ; and5 in shorty 
from an invincible embacrasament, which I could nof; 
for a pi^ together repress^ the book^ by my xeading^ 
lost all manner of spirit. 

Nevertheless, thougli he has by no means treated it 
with the praise so lavishly bestowed upon it from other 
quarters, I had the satisfaction to observe that he was 
even greedily eager to go on with it; so that I flatter 
myself the story caught his attention : and^ indeed, al- 
lowing for my mmdmg reading, he gave it quite as much 
cFedit as I had any reason to expect. But^ now that I 
was sensible of my error in being my own mistress of. 
the ceremonies,! determined to leave to Hetty 'the third 
volume, and therefore pretended I had not. Wought 
it. He was in a delightful ill humour about it, and 1 
enjoyed his impatience far more than I should have dcme 
his forbearance. Hetty, therefore, wh^i she comes^ 
has undertaken to bring it. 

^^ ^r ^* ^^ 

I have had a vint from my beloved Susy, who, wilb 
my mother and Kttle Sally,* spent a day here, to my no 
small satirfaction ; and yet I was put into an em-* 
barrassment, of which I even yet know not what will htf 
the end, during thdr short stay : for Mr. Crisp, before 
my mother, very innocently said to Susan, ^ O, pfay 
Sosette, do send me the third vcdume ot ^Eveliiia^ 
Fhnny brought me the two first on purpose, I believe, 
to tantalize me.*^ 

I felt myself in a ferment; and Susan, too, looked 

* Dr. Bume/s dasghter by his itieoiid wi^ 
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foolish, md knew not what to answer. As I sat on 
the same 80& with him, I gave him a gentle shove, as a 
token, whidi he couhi not bat understand^ that he had 
said something wrong — though I believe he could not 
ima^ne y^hat. Indeed, how should he ? 

My mother instantly darted forward, and repeated 
*' Evelina — ^what^s that, pray ?" 

Again 1 jolted Mr. Crisp, who« very much perplexed, 
said, in a boggling manner, that it was a novel — ^be 
supposed firom the circulating hbrary — <' only a trum- 
pery novd.^' 

Ah, my dear daddy ! thought I, you would have de- 
vised some other sort of speech, if you knew all ! — but 
he was reaSy, as he well might be, quite at a loss for 
what I wanted him to say. 

Two days after, I received from Charlotte a letter 
the most interesting that could be written to me, for it 
acquainted me that my dear father was, at length, read- 
ing my book, which has now been published six months. 

How this has come to pass, I am yet in the dark; 
but, it seems, the very moment almost that my mo» 
ther and Susan and Sally left the house, he desired 
Chailotte to bring him the Monthly Review; she 
contrived to look over his shoulder, as he opened it, 
which he did at the account of '^Evelina ; oVy a Young 
Lgd^^s Entrance into the World J' He read it with great 
earnestness, then put it down; and presently after 
siw6died it up, and read it again» Doubtless, his pa- 
ternal heart folt some agitation for his giri, in reading a 
review of her pubUcation ! — how he got at the name, I 
cannot imagine. 

Soon after, he turned to Charlotte, and bidding her 
come close to him, he put his finger on the word '^ Eve- 
lina,*' and saymg, she knew what it was, bade her write 
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down the name^ and send the man to Lowndes, as if 
for herself. This she did^ and away went WilEanu 

When William returned, he took the books from 
him, and the moment he was gone, opened the fint 
volume — and opened it upon the ode! 

How great must have been his astonishment at see- 
ing himself so addressed ! Indeed, Charlotte says, he 
looked all amazement, read a line or two widi gieit 
eagerness, and then, stopping short, he seemed quite 
affected, and the tears started into his eyes : dear soul! 
I am sure they did into mine, nay, I even sobbed^ as I 
read the account. 

I believe he was obliged to go out before he ad« 
vanced much further. But the next day I had a letter 
from Susan, in which I heard that he had begun read- 
ing it with Lady Hales, and Miss Coussmaker, and that 
they liked it vastly ! Lady Hales spoke of it very 
innocently, in the highest terms, declaring she was sure 
it was written by* somebody in high life, and that it had 
all the marks of real genius ! She added, '^ he must be 
a man of great abilities !'' 

They little think how well they are already acquainted 
with the writer they so much honour ! Susan bagged 
to have, then, my father's real vnid ^nal opinion; — and 
it is such as I almost blush to write, even for my own 
private reading; but yet is such as I can by no means 
suffer to pass unrecorded, as my whole journal contains 
nothing so grateful to me.— I will copy his own wordsy 
according to Susan^s solemn declaration of their authen- 
ticity. 

^' Upon my word I think it the best novel I knoWj 
excepting Fielding's, and, in some respects, better than 
his I I have been excessively pleased with it; there 
arc, perhaps, a few things that might have been other* 
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wise. Minran^s trick upon Lovel is, I think^ canied too 
far, — ^tihereis something even disgusting in it : however, 
this instance excepted, I protest I think it will scarce 
bear an improvement. The language is as good as any* 
body need write — I declare as good as I would tvish to 
read. Lord Orville^s character is just what it should 
be; perfectly- benevolent and upright; and there is a 
botdaess in it that struck me mightily, for he is a man 
not ashamed of being better than the rest of mankind. 
Evelina is in a new style too, so perfectly innocent and 
natural ; and the scene between her and her father. Sir 
John Belmont, is a scene for a tragedy ! I blubbered 
at it, and I^ady Hales and Miss Coussmaker are not yet 
recovered from hearing it ; it made them quite ill : it is, 
indeed, wrought up in a most extraordinary manner !" 

This account delighted me more than I can express. 
How Uttle did I dream of ever being so much honoured ! 
But the approbation of all the world put together, 
would not bear any competition, in my estimation, with 
that of my beloved father. 

Soon after this communication, my sister Hetty came 
hither to spend a few days. Mr. Crisp almost im- 
mediately asked her for the third volume of ^^ Evelina,'' 
but, as she had not time to stay to read it, she pre- 
tended that it was lent to Mrs. . 

What will all this come to ? — where will it end ? and 
when, and how, shall I wake from the vision of such 
splendid success ? for I hardly know how to believe it 

reaL. 
Well, I cannot but rejoice that I published the book, 

little , as I ever imagined how it would fare; for 

Utheito it has occasioiled me no small diversion, — and 

vpihimg of Ibe disagreeable sort. But I often thmk a 

gim^.wili happen, for I am by no means so sanguine 
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as to suppose such success w31 be pninterrupted. In- 
deed, in the midst of the greatest satis&ction that I feel, 
an inward something which I cannot account for, pre- 
pares me to expect a reverse ; for the more the book is 
drawn into notice, the more exposed it becomes to criti- 
cism and remark. 



Miss F. Barney to Dr. Barney. 

Chesington, Friday, July 25, 1778. 

My dear and most kind Father, 

The request you have condescended to make me, 
I meant to anticipate in my kst letter. How good you 
are to pave the way for my secrets being favouiaUy 
received, by sparing your own time and breath to gain 
the book attention and partiality ! I can't express a 
third {)art of either the gratitude or pleasure I feel 
upon hearing from Susy, that you are reading it aloud 
to my mother $ because I well know nothing can give it 
so good a chance with her. 

Will you tell, or shall I write to my mother? I 
l>cliovc she will not be ail surprise, for I fEUicy she is 
not totally without suspicion ; but pray be so kind as to 
toll her, that it was not want of coi^dence in her^ but in 
fHjfsclf] that occasioned my reserve and privacy. She 
knows how severe a critic I think her, and therefore I 
Aiii sure cannot wonder I should dread a lash which I 
hml no other hojK of escaping from, but flight or dis- 
guiNO. IndcKHl, Uie tlioughts of '^ hot rolls and batter 
in July** could not have a more indeUcate effect on my 
honi Ogloby, Uian those had upon me which followed 
I ho news of ** K\*elina'8^ visit to St. Martin^'s-street. 

UoHTVcr, Susan comforts me with assurances that 
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things are in a pretty good way ; and therefore I am 
wiUixiif to flatter myself that, hearing who is the writer 
will rather serre to blmit than to sharpen the edge of 
cikicism. I am sm'e it does with you, or your patience 
and predoos time could never wade through three 
volumes of that sort ; and I encourage myself, in regard 
to my mother, with the knowledge that no person's 
flings will be so likely to prove infectious to her as 
yours. She must not be angry if I own I heartily 
hope she will not escape the contagion. 

My mother will the sooner pardon my privacy, when 
she hears that even from you I used every method in 
my power to keep my trash concealed, and that I even 
yet know not in what manner you got at the ntune of it. 
Indeed, I only proposed, like my friends the Miss 
Branghions, a little ^^ private fun,'' and never once 
dreamt of extending my confidence beyond my sisters. 

As to Mrs. Thrale, — your wish of telling her quite 
urunam me ; I shook so, when I read it, that, had any- 
body been present, I must have betrayed myself; and, 
indeed, many of my late letters have given me such ex- 
treme surprise, and perturbation, that I believe nothing 
could have saved me from Mr. Crisp^s discernment, 
had he seen me during my first reading. However, he 
has not an idea of the kind. 

But, if you do tell Mrs. Thrale, won^t she think 
it strange where I can have kept company, to describe 
such a family as the Branghtons, Mr. Brown, and some 
cithers ? Indeed, (thank Heaven !) I don't myself re- 
collect ever passing hslf-an-hour at a time with any 
me person quite so bad; so that, I am afraid she will 
oondiude I must have an innate vulgarity of ideasj to 
assist me with such coarse colouring for the objects of 
my imagination* Not that I suppose the book would be 
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better received by her, for having characters very pretty, 
and all alike. My only fear, in regard to that partica- 
lar, is for poor Miss Bayes ! — If I were able to ^' in- 
sinuate the plot into the boxes/' I should build my de* 
fence upon Swiff s maxim, that ^' a nice man is a man 
of nasty ideas/^ I should certainly have been more 
finical, had I foreseen what has happened, or had the 
most remote notion of being known by Mrs. Thrale for 
the scribe. However, ^tis perhaps as well as it is; for 
these kind of compositions lose all their spirit if they 
are too scrupulously corrected : besides, if I had been 
very nice, I must have cleared away so much, that^ 
Uke poor Mr. Twiss after his friends had been so 
obliging as to give his book a scourge, nothing but 
hum- drum matter of fact would be left. 

Adieu, my dearest sir. Pray give my duty to my 
mother, and pray let her know, after the grea^ gun' is 
gone off, that I shall anxiously wait to hear her opinion : 
and believe me ever and ever 

Your dutiful and most affectionate, 

Fkancesca Scriblerus. 

Journal resumed* 

July 25. — Mrs. Cholmondeley has been reading 
and praising ^^ Evelina/^ and my father is quite de- 
lighted at her approbation, and told Susan that I 
could not have had a greater compliment than making 
two such women my friends as Mrs. Thrale and Mrs. 
Cholmondeley, for they were severe and knowing, and 
afraid of praising i tort et d trovers, as their opinions are 
liable to be quoted. / 

Mrs. Thrale said she had only to complain it was 
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too ftboft She reoommendeA it to my mother to 
md!^-«]ioir droll !*-iBMl sho told her she wotdd be 
nmeh entertained with it, ifbr there was a great deal of 
human life ia it, and of the manners of the present 
ttnies^ and added that it was written ^' by somebody 
who loMnrs tiie top and the bottom, the highest and 
the lowest of mankind/^ She has even lent her set to 
my mother, who brought it home with her ! 

By the way, I ha^e again resmned my correspond- 
ence with my friend Mr. Lowndes; When I sent the 
errata I desired to have a set, directed to Mr. Grafton^ 
at the Orange Coffee-honse; for I had no copy but 
the one he sent me to make the errata from, which was 
ineoDajdete and unbomid. However, I heard nothing 
at all from him ; and therefore, after some considera- 
tion, and mnch demur, I determined to make an attempt 
onoe more ; for my father told me it was a shame that 
I, the anthor, should not have even one set of my own 
wiMrk; I ought, he said, to have had six: and indeed, 
he is often quite enraged that Lowndes gave no moro 
for the MS. — but I was satisfied, — and that sufficed. 

I therefore wrote him word, that I supposed, in the 
hurry of his business, and variety of his concerns, he 
had forgotten my request, which I now repeated. 

I received an immediate answer, and intelligence 
from my sisters, that he had sent a set of ^^ EveUna'^ most 
degantly bound. 



Jfift F. Bumey to Miss $• Bumey. 

Chesfngton, July 5, 1778. 

My dearest Susy, 

Don't you think there must be some wager de* 
pending among the litde curled fanpa who hover over us 

▼OL. I. D 
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mortalfly oi how mudi flnmnief j goes to turn ihe head 
of an auihoreaa ? Tour last coaunumoatkui very near 
did my businesa; for, meeting Mr. Gnap ere I hiad 
composed myaelfy I '* tipt him such a touch oC the 
heroics'^ as he haa not seen since the time when I waa 
so much cdebrated for daneing ^^ Nancy Dawaoiu*' I 
absohitely longed to treat him with one of CSaptain 
Mirvan^s frolics^ and to fling hia wig out of the window* 
I restrained myself, however, from the apiNreheasion 
that they would imagine I had a uniyersal spite to that 
harmless piece of goods, which I have already been 
known to treat with no little indignity. He would £un 
have diflcovered the reason of my skittishness ; but as 
I could not tell it him, I was obliged to assure him 
it would be lost time to inquire further into my flights, 
since '^ true no meaning puzzles more than wit,^' and 
therefore, beg^ng the favour of him to ^^ set me down 
an ass/^ I suddenly retreated. 

My dear, dear Dr. Johnson ! what a charming man 
you are 1 Mrs. Cholmondeley, too, I am not merely 
prepared but determined to admire ; for really she haa 
shown so much penetration and sound sense of late, 
that I think she will bring about a union between Wit 
and Judgment, though their separation has been ao 
long, and though their meetings have been so few. 

But, ^rs. Thrale ! she — she is the goddess of my 
idolatry ! — ^What an 6loge is hers !— an iloge that not 
only delights at first, but proves more and more flat- 
tering every time it is considered ! 

I often think, when I am counting my laurels, what 
a pity it would have been had I popped off in my last 
illness, without knowing what a person of consequence 
I was !— and I sometimes think that, were I now to 
have a relapsei I -. could never go off with so much 
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icM! lam ndw «fc the flummit of a Ugh hill ; my 
pt o hp tieiB on one side are bright^ giowing, and iiw 
vitfai^ybeautifal ; but when I tom nnrnd, I perceire^ 
Oft llhe'Mher side^ sundry oavemB, gidphs, pits^ and 
pndiiioeBi Oat, to look at^ make my head giddy and 
ky hctoftmek. I see about me, indeed^ many hills of 
ht ptstat height and sublimity ; but I have not the 
liMifgjtii to attempt climbing them ; if I move^ it must 
Ifo 'downwards. I have already, I fear, readied the 
i^ilhaele of my abilities, and therefore to stand still will 
be toy best pofioy. 

But there iis nothing under heaven so difficult to do. 
C rt tt t u res who are formed for motion must move, how- 
ivsdr great their inducements to forbear. The wisest 
Mtiittil I eouM take, would be to bid an eternal adieu to 
^uniting; then would the cry be, ^^Tis pity she does 
AOt 'gd on ! — she might do something better by-and« 
by^^ &c. &C. Evelina, as a first and a youthful pub* 
Seation^ has been received with the utmost favour and 
lenity; but would a future attempt be treated with 
Hie same mercy? — ^no, my dear Susy, quite the con- 
traiy';' there would not, indeed, be the same plea to 
MKVie it; it would no longer be a young lady's ^r^^ 
appeanincein public; those who have met with less 
indulgence would all peck at any second work; and 
even those who most encouraged the first offspring, 
might 'prove enemies to the second, by receiving it with 
ezpeetations which it could not answer : and so, be^ 
tween either the friends or tfie foes of the eldest, the 
teeond w^ovdd stand an equaUy bad chance, and a million 
of flaws whieh were overlooked in the former, would be 
iMieoled as villamous and intolerable blunders in the 
Ifttef;-- 

^'But, thoil^ % e^s aohe w latdUa ibem to lo^ 

d2 
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forward; the temptations before me are almost ine» 
sistible; and what you have transcribed from Mm.. 
Thrale may, perhaps, prove my destruction. 

So you wish to have some of the sayings of the folks 
here about the book ? I am sure I owe you aU Ae 
communications I can possibly give you ; but I hav9 
nothing new to offer, for the same strain prevails here as 
in town; and no one will be so obliging to me as to put 
in a little abuse : so that I fear you will be satiated with 
the sameness of people^s remarks. Yet, what caa I 
do ? If they will be so disagreeable and tiresome aa to 
be all of one mind, how is it to be helped ? I can only 
advise you to follow my example, which is, to accom- 
modate my philosophy to their insipidity ; and in this 
I have so wonderfully succeeded, that I hear th^ ecwu- 
mendations not merely with patience, but even with a 
d^ree of pleasure ! Such, my dear Susy, is the effect 
of true philosophy. 

You desire Kitty Cooke's remarks in particular. I 
have none to give you, for none can I get. To the serious 
part she indeed listens, and seems to think it may 
possibly be very fine ; but she is quite lost when the 
Branghtons and Madame Duval are mentioned ; — she 
hears their speeches very composedly, and as words of 
course ; but when she hears them followed by loud 
bursts of laughter from Hetty, Mr. Crisp, Mrs. Qsst, 
and Mr. Bumey, she stares with the gravest amaze-> 
meht, and looks so aghast, and so distressed to know 
where the joke can be, that I never dare trust myself to 
look at her for more than an instant. Were she to 
speak her thoi^ts, I am sure she would ask why sndi 
eommon things, that pass every day, should be printed? 
And all the derision with which the party in general 
treat tiie Branghtons, I can see she fcels heraelf, 
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with 8 plentiful addition of mstonislimenti for the 
tmtkerl 

Bj the way, not a. human being here has the most 
remote suspicion of the hat; I could not be more 
eeeore^ were I literally unknown to them. And there 
is no and to the ridiculous speeches perpetually made 
to nie> by all of them in turn, tliough quite by 
aiecident. 

^AVt you sorry this sweet book is done?^' said 
mrs* Ghist* 

A sifly Utde hmgh was the answer. 

^ Ah !" said Patty, " 'tis the sweetest book !— don't 
you think so. Miss Bumey 1" 

N.B. Answer as above. 

'^ Pray, Miss Fan,'' says Mrs. Hamilton, ^^ who wrote 

it?^ 

*' Really I never heard*" 

'Cute enough that. Miss Sukey ! 

I desired Hetty to miss the verses ; for I can*t sit 
fhem : and I have been obliged to hide the first volume 
ever since, for fear of a discovery. But I donH know 
how it will end; for Mrs. 6ast has declared she shall buy 
iti to take to Burford with her. 



From the Same to the Same. 

ChesingtoD, Sunday, July 6, 1778. 

Tour letter, my dearest Susan, and the inclosed 
one from Lowndes, have flung me into such a vehement 
perturbation, that I hardly can tell whether I wake or 
dream, and it is even with difiGiculty that I can fetch 
my breath. I have been strolling round the garden 
tlmee or four times, in hopes of r^aining a little quiet- 
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ness. Howerer, I am iiot Tery ttig^ ai: my- inward dim 
turbance^ though it eren exceeds what I expmeneod 
from the Monthly Review. 

My dear Susy, what a wonderful affidr has this, ibten^ 
and how extraordinary is this torrent of saooess, whidi 
sweeps down all before it ! I often think it toorondi^ 
nay, ahnost wish it wonid happen to some other person^ 
who had more ambition^ whose hopes were more jhui^ 
gtdne^ and who conld less hare bonie to be buried in 
the oblivion which I even sought. But though it might 
have been better bestowed^ it could by no one be more 
gratefully received. 

Indeed I can't help being grave upon the subject ; 
for a success so really unexpected almost overpowers 
me. I wonder at myself that my spirits are not more 
elated. I believe half the flattery I have had weuld 
have made me madly merry; but aU serves only to 
almost depress me by the fullness of heart it occasions. 

* * * 4e 

I have been serving Daddy Crisp a pretty trick iiuB 
morning. How he would rail if he found it all out! I had 
a fancy to dive pretty deeply into the real rank in whidi 
he held my book ; so I told him that your last letter ao> 
quainted me who was reported to be the author of '^ JEhro* 
lina.'^ I added that it was a profound secret^ and he must 
by no means mention it to a human being. He bid me 
tell him directly, according to his usual style of com- 
mand — ^but I insisted upon his guessing. 
*' 1 can't guess/* said he; '^ may be it is you /^ 
Oddso ! thought I, what do you mean by that 2 
^ Pooh^ nonsense !'' cried I^ ^ what should make yoii 
think of meP 
** Why, you look guilty,^ answered he. . : 

This was a horriUe home stroke. Deuce take my 
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loobi! ■ Ihoai^ I*-»I thfiU owt them % gnidge for this ! 
lioweftr I Ibtnd ijt.wat a oiere nrndom shot, and^ with- 
out nmch^difficulty, I laughed it to iM^oni. 

Aiid irha do you think he guened next ? — My far 
iher i^-lhere's for you i — and serend questions he asked 
Ae^ whether he had lately been shut up much— and /so 
on. And this was not all— *for he afterwards guessed 
M IV. nnale and Mrs. GreviUe. 

There's honour and- glory for you ! — I assure you I 
gttinned prod^ously. 

He then would guess no more. So I served him an- 
other trick for his laziness. I read a paragraph in your 
last tetter, (which, perhaps, you may not perfectly re- 
meflsber,) in which you say the private report is, that the 
author is a son of the late Dr. Friend, my likeness. 

Now this son is a darling of my daddy^s, who reckons 
him the most sensible and intelligent young man of his 
acquaintance ; so I trembled a few, for I thought, ten 
to one but he'd say — ^^*He ? — not he — I promise you !" 
*-^ut no such thing— his immediate answer was — 
^ Well, he's very capable of that or anything else.'* 

I grinned broader than before. 

And here the matter rests. I shan't undeceive him, 
at least till he has finished the book. 



immi 



Journal resumed. 

July 20. — I have had a letter from my beloved fa- 
ther — the kindest, sweetest letter in the world I He 
tells me too, that he found Mrs. Thrale full of Mafoi's 
jokes, the Ciaptain's'lMrut^lity, Squire Smith's gentility. 
Sir Clements' audaciousness, the Branghton's vulgarity, 
and Mother Sdwyn'a sharp knife, &c. &c He then 
says, that he- wiahen to tel)..Xiady Hales, though .she 



^. 
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cannot^be made more fond of the book hj « pendnal 
ptrtiiijity for the author. He concludes wi A— ^^ I newt 
heard of a novel writer's statue — yet^ who knows?*-* 
hut above all thiogs take care of your hesd ; if that 
should be at all turned out of its place by all this 
intoxicating success^ what a figure would you cutupoa 
a pedestal-— /^re^ie^: y bien garde /'' 

Well may he caution me ! — but^ as I have told Ubs 
in answer, if I were to make so ungrateful, so sinful a 
return for the favours of fortune, as to be ridieulousfy 
vain, I should think all this success, charming as it is, 
bought much too dear. 

I have also had a letter from Susanne. She informs 
me that my father,when he took the books back to Streal^* 
ham, actually acquainted Mrs. Thrale with my secret* He 
took an opportunity, when they were alone together, of 
saying that upon her recommendation, he had himsd4 
as well as my mother, been reading ^' Evelina.^ 

^* Well !" cried she, *^ and is it not a very pretty 
book ? and a very clever book ? and a very comical 
book?^^ 

*^ Why,'' answered he, " 'tis well enough ; but I have 
something to tell you about it." 

" Well ? what ?" cried she ; " has Mrs. Cholmon- 
deley found out the author V 

" No," returned he, " not that I know of ; but I be- 
lieve / have, though but very lately." 

« Well, pray let's hear ^ cried she, eagerly, ^* I want 
to know him of all things." 

How my father must laugh at the him ! — He then, 
however, undeceived her in regard to that particular, by 
telling vher it was ^^ our Fanny P' for she knows all 
about all our family, as my father talks to her of his 
domestic concerns without any reserve. 
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, A ImkbiBd handiiorae things, of coonie, foDoired; 
and 8be aftenrards read some of the ooDsie parts to 
Dn Johnaon^ Mn Thrale, and whoever came near her. 
How I should have quivered had I been there ! but 
ibej teU me that Dr. Johnson laughed as heartily as my 
ft ^^^ ^f gr Umaelf did. 

Nothing can be more ridiculous than the scenes in 
which I an almost perpetually engaged. Mr. Crisp, 
who 18 totally without suspicion, says, almost daily, 
something that has double the .meaning he intends to 
oonvey; for^ as I am often writing, either letters^ 
Italian, or some of my own vagaries, he commonly calls' 
me the acnbe, and the authoress ; asks when I shall 
fmtt; aaya he will have all my works on royal paper^ 
&C.; and the other day, Mrs. Gast, who frequently 
lectures me about studying too hard, and injuring my 
heakh, awd— *■ 

^ Pray, Miss Bumey, now you write so much, when 
do you intend to publish ?" 

^* Publish?'' cried Mr. Crisp, " why she has publish- 
ed; she brought out a book the other day that has 
made a great noise — * Evelina/ — and she bribed the re* 
viewers to speak well of it, and set it a going/^ 

I was almost ready to run out of the room; but, 
though the hit was so palpable in regard to the book, 
what he aaid of the reviewers was so much the con- 
trary, that it checked my alarm : indeed, had he the 
most remote idea of the truth, he would be the last 
man to have hinted at it before a roomful of people. 

Avi€kV«T 3. — I have an immensity to write. Susan 
has copied me a letter which Mrs. Thrale has written 
to my &tfaer, upon the occasion of returning my 
mother two novels by Ma^Jame Biccoboni. It is so ho- 
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nourable to me^ and so sweet in her, that I must. QQfijh 
it for my faithful jouniaL w;,. 



StreaAaniy July 
"Dear Sir, '^ 

I forgot to give you the noTete ifi your darriagt^^ 
which I now send. *' Evelina'^ certainly excels them fu^ 
enough^ both in probabiGty of story, elegance of slentl^' 
ment, and general power over the mind, wheAer cA^fU sli t 
in humour or pathos; add to this, that Riccoboni is k 
veteran author, and all she ever can be ; but I canttol; 
tell what might not be expected firom "Evelina,*' werft 
she to try her genius at comedy. 

So far had I written of my letter, when Mr. Johnsob 
returned home, full of the praises of the book I had lent 
him, and protesting there were passages in it whidk 
might do honour to Richardson. We talk of it for ever,' 
and he feels ardent after the denouement ; he *' could not 
get rid of the rogue,'' he said. I lent him the second vo* 
lume, and he is now busy with the other. 

Tou must be more a philosopher, and less a fitther, 
than I wish you, not to be pleased with this letter ; and 
the giving such pleasure yields to nothing but receiving 
it. Long, my dear sir, may you live to enjoy the just 
praises of your children ! and long may they live to Ob- 
serve and delight such a parent ! These are things tiiat 
you would say in verse ; but poetry implies fiction, and 
all this is naked truth. 

My compliments to Mrs. Bumey, and kindest wishes 
to all your flock, &c." 

But Dr. Johnson's approbation ! — it almost erased me 
with agreeable surprise— it gave me such a flight of 
spirits, that I danced a jigg to Mr. Crisp, without any pre* 
jMuration, music, or explanation ;-*to his no small amaae* 
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iil€Bfe diiii'lKteMofiK I Itft hiitr^ however, to miibrbM 
own comments upon my friskmBS^ wHhottfe affcNrding 
him.the jmaUfst aasistance. 

Susan also writes me word^ that when my father went 
last ikOtStrfatham^ Dr, Johoaon was not there, but Mrs. 
Thrale. told him, that when be gave her the first rolume 
of .^^ JBvelina/' which she had lent him, he said, ^^ Why, 
madam, why, what a charming book you lent me !" and 
eagerly inquired for the rest. He was particularly 
jdeased with the Snow-bill scenes, and said that Mr. 
Smith's Yulgar.gentiUty was admirably portrayed^ and 
when Sir Clement joins them, he said there was a 9hade 
o£ ohacactei; .prodigiously well marked. Wdl may it be 
said, that the greatest minds are ever the most candid 
to ik(S^ inferior set I I think I should love Dr. Johnson 
for such lenity to a poor mere worm in literature, even 
if I. were notmyself the identical grub he has obliged. 

Sosan has sent me a little note which has really been 
less pleasant to me, because it has alarmed me for my 
fotoiFei concealment. It is from Mrs. Williams, an 
exceeding pretty poetess, who has the misfortune to 
be Uind, but who has, to make some amends, the 
honour of residing in the house of Dr. Johnson : for 
though he lives almost wholly at Stareatham, he always 
keeps his apartments in town, and this lady acts as mis- 
tress of his house* 

*• July 25. 

^ Mrs. Williams sends compliments to Dr. Bur- 
ney, and begs he will mtercede with Miss Bumey to do 
her the favour to lend her the reading of ' EveUna.' " 

Tbei^h I am fr^htened at this affair, I am by no 
meims insensHiIe io tiie honour which I receive from 
t]ie eertamty that Dr. Johnson must have spoken very 
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well of the book, to haTe induced Mrs. WHIkuni to 
send to oar house for it. 

I now come to last Saturdaj evening, when mj be- 
loved £Bither came to Chesington, in fidl health, duurming 
spirits, and all kindness, openness, and entertainment 

In his way hither he had stopped at Streatham, and 
he settled with Mrs. Thrale that he would call on her 
again in his way to town, and carry me with him i aad 
Mrs. Thrale said, ^ We all long to know her.'' 

I have been in a kind of twitter ever since, for dian 
seems something very formidable in the idea of appjBariag 
as an authoress ! I ever dreaded it, as it is a title which 
must raise tnore expectations than I have any chanoeof 
answering. Yet I am highly flattered by her invitation, 
and highly delighted in the prospect of being introduced 
to the Streatham society. 

She sent me some very serious advice to write for the 
theatre, as, she says, I so naturally run into conversar- 
tions, that " Evelina'^ absolutely and plainly points oat 
that path to me ; and she hinted how much she shoold 
be pleased to be. '^ honoured with my confidence.'' 

My dear father communicated this intelligence, and a 
great deal more, with a pleasure that almost surpassed 
that with which I heard it, and he seems quite eagisrfor 
me to make another attempt. He desired to take npoa 
himself the communication to my daddy Crisp, and as it 
is now in so many hands that it is possible accident 
might discover it to him, I readily consented. 

Sunday evening, as I was going into my father's roon 
I heard him say, "The variety of characters— the 
variety of scenes — and the language— -why she has had 
very little education but what she has given herself,— 
less than any of the others !'' and Mr. Crisp exdaimed, 
" Wonderful !— it's wonderful !" 
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I nfowkmnd ^hat was going forward^ and therefore 
deemed it most fitting to decamp. 

About an hour after, as I was passing through the hall, 
I set my dadd j (Oriap). His hce was all animation and 
anshness; he doubled his £Bt at me, and would have 
stfiptd net, but I ran past him into the parlour. 

Before smj^er, however, I again met him, and he 
would not suffer me to escape; he caught both my 
hands^ and koked as if he would have looked me 
tfaroogh, and then exdbdmed, '^ Why you little hussy, 
— ^oa yoni^ deril! — an't you ashamed to look me in 
Urn hKXy you Evelina, you i Why, what a dance have 
you Jed me about it ! Young friend, indeed 1 O you 
little hussy, what tricks have you served me !'' 

I WEBS obliged to allow of his running on with these 
gentle appellations for I know not how long, ere he could 
sufficiently compose himself after his great surprise, to 
ask or hear any particulars; and then, he broke out 
every three instants with exclamations of astonishment 
St bow I bad found time to write so much unsuspected, 
and how and where I had picked up such various mate- 
rials; and not a few times did he, with me, as he had 
with my SBther^ exclaim, ^^ Wonderful !'^ 

Hejms^ since, made meread him all my letters upon 
tins subject. He said Lowndes would have made an 
estate bad he given me 1000/. for it, and that he ought 
not to have given less ! ^' Tou have nothing to do 
now,^^ continued he, '^ but to take your pen in hand, for 
yoor fame and vqputation are made, and any bookseller 
will snap afe what you write.'' 

I then told bim that I oould not but really and un- 
aieetedly regret that the affair was spread to Mrs. 
Williams and her friends. 

^Pho^'' said be, *Vif tbpsd who are proper judges 
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think it right that It should be known, vrhj ahoiild|jEiMi 
trouble yourself about it ?: Toahave not spread <i^ 
there can be no imputation of /vanity fall to your ahav^ 
and it cannot come ont more to your &ciiiour> Aan 
through such a channel aa Mrs. Tbrale." : -.' 

London^ August,*-! haye now to write an aocoait 
of the most consequential day I have spent unce my 
bijrth: namely, my Streatham visit. 

Our journey to Streatham was the least pleasant part 
of the day, for the roads were dreadfully dusty, ai^ I 
was really in the fidgets from, thinking what my reoep- 
tion might be, and from fearing they wouldeoqpect aktt 
awkward and backward kind of person than I was suie 
they would find. 

Mr. Thrale's house is white, and very pleasantly 
situated, in a fine paddock. Mrs. Thrale was strolling 
about, and came to us as we got out of the chaise. 

She then received me, taking both my hands, and with 
mixed politeness and cordiality welcoming me to Streat- 
ham. She led me into the house, and addressed hendf 
almost wholly for a few minutes to my father, as if to 
give me an assurance she did not mean to regard me as 
a show, or to distress or frighten me by drawing me cmt 
Afterwards she took me up stairs, and shewed me the 
house, and said she had very much wished to see me kt 
Streatham, and should always think herself tMStt 
obliged to Dr. Bumey for his goodness in brining me, 
whidi she looked uponas a very great fttvouf. 

But though we were some time together, and tliough 
she was so very civil, she did not hfnikt my book, andl 
love her much more than ever for her dehcMsy in Avoid- 
ing a subject which she could not but' Hee Would ham 
greatly embarrassed me. ' * " '" ^'■■ 

When we returned to &e m«urio>rdbm, Irfa ((naA Mihs 
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iSUftle was with ay fiidicr. Mmt Tlinle it a reiy fine 
'^l, about fomt ee u yeais of age, bat oold and laaerred, 
dioagk {bU of knowledge and intdygenee. 
- Soon after, Mn. Thiale took me to tbe libraiy ; die 
talked a little while upon eommon topics, and tben^ 
^at lasty sbe mentioned " Bvi^na.^ 
^_- ^Teatefday at saj^Mr,^ said she, ^ we talked it all 
over, and discussed all your dnncters; but Dr. John- 
son's &voiirite is Mr. Smith. He dedares the fine 
'gentleman mmmfvi was never better drawn: and he 
acted him all the evening, saying he was * all for the 
ladies P He repeated whole scenes by heart. I declare 
I was astonidied at him. O yon Gan*t imi^;ine how 
much he is pleased with the book ; he ^coold not get 
lid of the rogne/ he told me. Bat was it not droU^'' 
md sbe^ ^'that I shonld recommend it to Dr. Barney? 
and teaae him, so innocently, to read it ?^ 

When we were sammoned to dinner, Mrs^Thrale 
made my fiither and me sit on each side of her. I 
said that I-hoped I did not take Dr. Johnson's place; 
-^Cor he had not yet appeared. 

/ ^.No^'' answered Mrs. Thrale, '^ he will sit by you, 
which I am sore adll give him great pieasore." 

■■ Soon after we were seated, this great man entered. 
I have so trae a veneration for him, that the very 
mi^ of him insj^res me with delight and reverence, 
notwithstanding the cruel infirmities to which he is 
sabject; for he has almost perpetual convulsive move- 
ments, either of his hands, lips, feet, or knees, and some- 
{times of all together. 

Mrs* Thnde introduced me to him, and he took his 

plao^: . Wo had a ^ noble dinner, and a most degant 

dessert. Dr. Johnson, in the middle of dinner, askedMrs. 

^ Thidb what WW ia sodb^ litde pies that were near him. 
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^' Mutton/^ answered she, '' so I don't ask yon to eit 
any^ because I know you despise. it. '^ 

'^No^ madam^ no," cried he; ^I desjnse nothing 
that is good of its sort ; but I am too proud now to eat 
of it. Sitting by Miss Bumey makes me very proud 
to-day r 

'^Miss Bumey/' said Mrs. Thnde^ laughing^^ ^you 
must take great care of your heart if Dr. Johnson 
attacks it ; for I assure you he is not often success- 
less/' 

"What's that you say, madam?" cried he 5 **ai» 
you making mischief between the young lady and me . 
already ?" 

A little while after he drank Miss Tbrale's health and 
mine, and then added : 

'^Tis a terrible thing that we cannot wish young 
ladies well, without wishing them to become oM wo- 
men!" 

'* But some people/' said Mr. Seward, ^ are old and 
young at the same time, for they wear so well that they 
never look old." 

^* No, sir, no /' cried the Doctor, laughing ; ^ that 
never yet was ; you might as well say they are at the 
same time tall and short. I remember an epitaph to 
that purpose, which is in ^" 

(I have quite forgot what^ — and also the name it wi* 
made upon, but the rest I recollect exactly :) 

• •« ' lies buried here ; 

So early wise, so lasting fiur, 
That none, unless her years you told. 
Thought her a child, or thought her old.* 

Mrs. Thrale then repeated some lines in Fit nch^ and 
Dr. Johnson some more in Latin. An epilogue of Mr, 
Gbrrick's to Bonduca was then mentioned, «nd D& 
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Johnson said it was a miserable performanoe, and 
ererybody agreed it ivas the worst he had ever made. 
** And yet,'^ said Mr. Seward^ ** it has been very 
much admired ; but it is in praise of English valour^ 
and so I suppose the subject made it popular.^' 

" I don't know^ sir/' said Dr. Johnson, ^' anything 
about the subject, for I could not read on till I came to 
it ; I got through half a dozen lines, but I could observe 
no other subject than eternal dullness. I don't know 
what is the matter with David ; I am afraid he is grown 
superannuated, for his prologues and epilogues used to 
be incomparable.*' 

" Nothing is so fatiguing,^' said Mrs. Thrale, ^ as the 
life of a wit : he and Wilks are the two oldest men of 
their ages I know ; for they have both worn themselves 
out, by being eternally on the rack to give entertainment 
to others.'' 

^ David, madam,'' said the Doctor, "looks much 
older than he is ; for his face has had double the busi- 
ness of any other man's ; it is never at rest; when he 
speaks one minute, he has quite a different countenance 
to what he assumes the next; I don't believe he ever 
kept the same look for half an hour together, in the 
whole course of his life ; and such an eternal, restless, 
btiguing play of the muscles, must certainly wear out a 
man's face before its real time." 

" O yes,'* cried Mrs. Thrale, " we must certainly make 
some allowance for such wear and tear of a man's face." 
The next name that was started, was that of Sir 
John Hawkins : and Mrs. Thrale said, " Why now. 
Dr. Johnson, he is another of those whom you 
suffer nobody to abuse but yourself; Garrick is one^ 
toot for if any other person speaks against him, you 
Wwbeat him ina minute !" 

VOL. I. B 
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** Why, madam," answered he, '^ they don't know 
when to abuse him, and when to praise him ; I wiU al^ 
low no man to speak ill of David that he does not de« 
serve; and as to Sir John, .why really I believe him to 
be an honest man at the bottom : but to be sure he is 
penurious, and he is mean, and it must be owned he 
has a d^ree of brutality, and a tendency to savageness^ 
that cannot easily be defended." 

We all laughed, as he meant we should, at this curious 
manner of speaking in his favour, and he then related 
an anecdote that he said he knew to be true in regard 
to his meanness. He said that Sir John and he once 
belonged to the same club, but that as he eat no supper 
after the first night of his admission, he desired to be 
excused paying his share. 

" And was he excused ?" 

'^ O yes ; for no man is angry at another for being 
inferior to himself! we all scorned him, and admitted 
his plea. For my part I was such a fool as to pay my 
share for wine, though I never tasted any. But Sir 
John was a most unclubahle man V^ 

^^ And this,*' continued he, ^^ reminds me of a gentle- 
man and lady with whom I travelled once \ I suppose 
I must call them gentleman and lady, according to 
form, because they travelled in their own coach and four 
horses. But at the first inn where we stopped, the 
lady called for-— a pint of ale ! and when it came, 
quarrelled with the waiter for not giving full measure* 
— Now, Madame Duval could not have done a grosser 
thing !" 

Oh, how everybody laughed ! and to be sure I did not 
glow at all, nor munch £ast, nor look on my plate, nor 
loose any part of my usual composure! But how 
grateful do I feel to this dear Dr. Johnson, for never 
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naming me and the book as belonging one to the 
other^ and yet making an allusion that showed his 
thoughts led to it^ and, at the same time, that seemed 
to justify the character as being natural ! But, indeed, 
ihe delicacy I met with from him, and from all the 
Thrales, was yet more flattering to me than the praise 
with which I have heard they have honoured my book. 

After dinner^ when Mrs. Thrale and I left the gentle- 
men, we had a conversation that to me could not but 
be delightful, as she was all good humour, spirits, sense 
and agreeability. Surely I may make words, when at 
a loss, if Dr. Johnson does. 

We left Streatham at about eight o'clock, and Mr. 
Seward, who handed me into the chaise, added his 
interest to the rest, that my father would not fail to 
bring me. In short I was loaded with civilities from 
ihem all. And my ride home was equally happy with 
the rest of the day, for my kind and most beloved 
fEither was so happy in my happiness, and congratulated 
me so sweetly, that he could, like myself, think on no 
other subject. 

Yet my honours stopped not here ; for Hetty, who 
with her sposo^ was here to receive us, told me she 
had lately met Mrs. Reynolds, sister of Sir Joshua; 
and that she talked very much and very highly of a 
new novel called " Evelina ;*' though without a shadow 
of suspicion as to the scribbler ; and not contented with 
her own praise, she said that Sir Joshua, who began it 
one day when he was too much engaged to go on with 
it, was so much caught, that he could think of nothing 
else, and was quite absent all the day, not knowing a 
word that wais said to him : and, when he took it up 
again, found himself so much interested in it, that he 
sat up all night to finish it 1 

e2 
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Sir Joshua^ it seems^ vows he would give fifty 
pounds to know the author ! I have also heard^ by 
the means of Charles^ that other persons have declared 
they will find him out ! 

This intelligence determined me upon going myself 
to Mr. Lowndes^ and discovering what sort of answers 
he made to such curious inquirers as I found were 
likely to address him. But as I did not dare trust 
myself to speak^ for I felt that I should not be able to 
act my part well, I asked my mother to accompany 
me. 

We introduced ourselves by buying the book^ for 
which I had a commission from Mrs, G . Fortu- 
nately Mr, Lowndes himself was in the shop ; as we 
found by his air of consequence and authority^ as well 
as his age; for I never saw him before. 

The moment he had given my mother the book^ she 
asked if he could tell her who wrote it« 

" No/' he answered ; " I don't know myself/^ 

'^ Pho, pho/' said she, " you mayn't choose to tell, 
but you must know." 

" I don't indeed, ma'am,'' answered he; *^ I have no 
honour in keeping the secret, for I have never been 
trusted. All I know of the matter is, that it is a gen- 
tleman of the other end of the town.'' 

My mother made a thousand other inquiries, to 
which hb answers were to the following effect: that 
for a great while, he did not know if it was a man or a 
woman; but now, he knew that much, and that he 
wa» a master of his subject, and well versed in the 
rnarmers of the times. 

*' For some time," continued he, " I thought it had 
l>«cn Horace Walpole's ; for he once published a book 
in ttiifl snug manner ; but I don't think it is now. I 
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have often people come to inquire of me who it is ; ^but 
I suppose he will come out sooii^ and then, when the 
rest of the world knows it^ I shall« Servants often 
come for it from the other end of the town^ and I have 
asked them divers questions myself, to see if I could 
get at the author ; but I never got any satisfaction." 

Just before we came away^ upon my mother's still 
farther pressing him, he sud, with a most important 
ace^ 

^ Why, to tell you the truth, madam, I have been 
informed that it is apiece of real secret history; and, in 
that case, it will never be known/^ 

This was too much for me ; I grinned irresistibly, 

and was obliged to look out at the shop-door till we 

came away. 

* ♦ * * 

From Mr. Crisp to Miss F. Burnet/. 

Aug. 16. 
My dear Fannikin, 

^^ If I wish to hear the sequel of the day ?*' the 
question is injurious-both because I warmly interest 
myself in whatever concerns a Fannikin, and likewise 
that I must else be 

M duller than the fat weed 

That rots itself at ease on Lethe's wharf. 

The reception you met with at Streatham, though 
highly flattering, by no means surprises me ; every article 
of it is most strictly your due. You have fairly earned 
it, and if your host and hostess had given you less, 
they had defrauded you. Flummery is a commodity I 
do not much deal in; but on this occasion I will 
subscribe with hand and heart to what I have now 
written. 
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After what I had heard of Mr. Seward, I should not, 
I own^ have expected such an attack as you describe 
from him. What a contrast between him and Mrs, 
Thrale ! 

I was once in a situation somewhat like yours^ when 
I supped with Quin at Bath, a good many years ago. 
There was a fade^ empty fellow at table with us, who 
thought to be mighty civil to me. Quin observing I 
did not much relish his insipid trash, cried out, *' Why, 
he is a grocer, man ! Prythee, don't choke him with his 
own figs.'* 

Mr. Seward certainly merited such a rebuff. 

I desire you to be very minute in the remainder of 
the day, particularly with regard to Dr. Johnson, who, 
though single, is himself an host. 

Well, the ice is now broke, and your perturbation 
ought to be in a great measure at an end. When you 
went into the sea at Teignmouth, did not you shiver and 
shrink at first, aud almost lose your breath when the 
water came up to your chest ? I suppose you afterwards 
learned to plunge in boldly, over head and ears at once, 
and then your pain was over. You must do the like 
now ; and as the public have thought proper to put you 
on a cork jacket, your fears of drowning would be un- 
pardonable. 

S.C. 
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Streatham, Sundx\y, Aug. 23. — I know not how 
to express the fullness of my contentment at this sweet 
place. All my best expectations are exceeded, and you 
know they were not very moderate. If, when my dear 
father comes, Susan and Mr. Crisp were to come too, I 
believe it would require at least a day's pondering to 
enable me to form another wish. 

Our journey was charming. The kind Mrs. Thrale 
would give courage to the most timid. She did not ask 
me questions, or catechise me upon what I knew, or 
XLse any means to draw me out, but made it her busi- 
ness to draw herself out — that is, to start subjects, to 
support them herself, and to ta,ke all the weight of the 
conversation, as if it behoved her to find me entertain- 
ment. But I am so much in love with her, that I shall 
be obliged to run away from the subject, or shall .write 
of nothing else. 

When we arrived here, Mrs. Thrale showed me my 
room, which is an exceeding pleasant one, and then 
conducted me to the library, there to divert myself 
while she dressed. 

Miss Thrale soon joined me : and I begin to like 
her. Mr. Thrale was neither well nor in spirits all 
day. Indeed, he seems not to be a happy man^ though 
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he has every means of happiness in his power. But I 
think I have rarely seen a very rich man with a light 
heart and light spirits. 

Dr. Johnson was in the utmost good humour. 

There was no other company at the house all day. 

After dinner, I had a delightful stroll with Mrs. 
Thrale^ and she gave me a list of all her ^^ good neigh- 
hours'' in the town of Streatham^ and said she was 

determined to take me to see Mr. T , the clergy^ 

man, who was a character I could not but be diverted 
with, for he had so furious and so absurd a rage for 
building, that in his garden he had as many temples, 
and summer-houses, and statues as in the gardens of 
Stow, though he had so little room for them that they 
all seemed tumbling one upon another. 

In short, she was all unaffected drollery and sweet 
good humour. 

At tea we all met again, and Dr. Johnson was gaily 
sociable. He gave a very droll account of the children 
of Mr. Langton. 

" Who,*' he said, '* might be very good children if they 
were let alone ; but the father is liever easy when he is not 
making them do something which they cannot do ; they 
must repeat a fable, or a speech, or the Hebrew alphas 
bet ; and they might as well count twenty, for what they 
know of the matter: however, the father says half, for 
he prompts every other word. But he could not have 
chosen a man who would have been less entertained by 
such means.'' 

**I beUeve not!*' cried Mrs. Thrale: *^ nothing is 
more ridiculous than parents cramming their children's 
nonsense down other people's throats. I keep mine as 
much out of the way as I can." 

" Yours, madam," answered he, " are in nobody's 
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way ; no children can be better managed or less trou- 
blesome ; but your fault is, a too great perversenes^ ii^ 
not allowing anybody to give them anything. Why 
should they not have a cherry^ or a gooseberry, as veil 
as bigger children V^ 

^* Because they are sure to return such gifts by wiping 
their hands upon the giver^s gown or coat, and nothing 
makes children more offensive. People only make the 
offer to please the parents, and they wish the poor 
children at Jericho when they accept it/^ 

^^ But, madam, it is a great deal more offensive to re- 
fuse them. Let those who make the offer look to their 
own gowns and coats, for when you interfere, they only 
wish tfou at Jericho." 

^^ It is difficult,^^ said Mrs. Thrale, *^ to please every- 
body.^^ 

Indeed, the freedom with which Dr. Johnson con- 
demns whatever he disapproves, is astonishing; and 
the strength of words he uses would, to most people, 
be intolerable ; but Mrs. Thrale seems to have a sweet- 
ness of disposition that equals all her other excellences, 
and far from making a point of vindicating herself, she 
generally receives his admonitions with the most re- 
spectful silence. 

But I fear to say all I think at present of Mrs. 
Thrale, lest some flaws should appear by and bye, that 
may make me think differently. And yet, why should I 
not indulge the now, as well as the then, since it will 
be with so much more pleasure? In short, I do 
think her delightful; she has talents to create ad- 
miration, good humour to excite love, understandings to 
give entertainment, and a heart which, like my dear 
father's, seems already fitted for another world. My 
own knowledge of her, indeed^ is very little for such a 
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character ; but all I have heard, and all I see^ so wdl 
agree, that I won't prepare myself for a future disap- 
pointment. 

But to return. Mrs. Thrale then asked whether Mr. 
Langton took any better care of his affairs than for- 
merly? 

'^No, madam/^ cried the doctor, "and never will; 
he complains of the ill effects of habit, and rests con- 
tentedly upon a bonfessed indolence. He told his father 
himself that he had * no turn to economy ;' but a thief 
might as well plead that he had ^ no turn to ho- 
nesty/ *' 

Was not that excellent ? 

At night, Mrs. Thrale asked if I would have any- 
thing ? I answered, " No f^ but Dr. Johnson said, 

'^Yes: she is' used, madam, to suppers; she would 
like an egg or two, and a few slices of ham, or a rasher 
— ^a rasher, I believe, would please her better.*' 

How ridiculous ! However, nothmg could persuade 
Mrs. Thrale not to have the cloth laid : and Dr. John- 
son was so facetious, that he challenged Mr. Thrale to 
getdnmk! 

" I wish,*' said he, " my master would say to me, 
Johnson, if you will oblige me, you will call for a bottle 
of Toulon, and then we will set to it, glass for glass, 
till it is done ; and after that, I will say, Thrale, if you 
will oblige me, you will call for another bottle of Tou- 
lon, and then we will set to it, glass for glass, till that is 
done : and by the time we should have drunk the two 
bottles, we should be so happy, and such good friends, 
that we should fly into each other's arms, and both to- 
gether call for the third !" 

I ate nothing, that they might not again use such a 
ceremony with me* Indeed, their late dinners forbid 
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suppers^ especially as Dr. Johnson made me eat cake at 
tea, for he held it till I took it, with an odd or absent 
complaisance. 

He was extremely comical after snpper, and wonid 
not suffer Mrs* Thrale and me to go to bed for near an 
hour after we made the motion. 

The Cumberland fiunilv was discussed. Mrs. Thrale 
said that Mr. Cumbeiland was a Tery amiable man in 
his own house ; but as a &ther mighty simple ; which 
accounts for the ridiculous conduct and manners of his 
daughters, concerning whom we had much talk, and 
were all of a mind; for it seems they used the same rude 
stare to Mrs. Thrale that so much disgusted us at Mrs. 
Ord's : she says that she really concluded something 
was wrong, and that, in getting out of the coach, she 
had given her cap some unlucky cuff, — ^by their merci- 
less staring. 

I told her that I had not any doubt, when I had met 
with the same attention from them, but that they weie 
calculating the exact cost of all my dress. Mrs. Thrale 
then told me that, about two years ago^ they were ac- 
tually hissed out of the playhouse, on account of the 
extreme height of their feathers ! 

Dr. Johnson instantly composed an extempore dia- 
logue between himself and Mr. Cumberland upon this 
subject, in which he was to act the part of a provoking 
condoler : 

^^ Mr. Cumberland, (I should say,) how monstrously 
ill-bred is a playhouse mob ! How I pitied poor Miss 
Cumberlands about that affEubr V^ 

*^ What affair V cries he, for he has tried to forget it 

^^ Why," says 1, *^ that unlucky accident they met 
with some time ago." 

*^ Accident ? what accident, sir?" 
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*^ Why, you know, when they were hissed out of the 
playhouse — ^you remember the time — oh, the English 
mob is most insufferable ! they are boors, and have no 
manner of taste V^ 

Mrs. Thrale accompanied me to my room, and stayed 
chatting with me for more than an hour. 

^F ^^ ^r 'r n* 

Now for this morning's breakfast. 

Dr. Johnson, as usual, came last into the library; he 
was in high spirits, and fall of mirth and sport. I had 
the honour of sitting next to him : and now, all at once, 
he flung aside his reserve, thinking, perhaps, that it was 
time I should fling aside mine. 

Mrs. Thrale told him that she intended taking me to 
Mr. T ^'s. 

^* So you ought, madam,'' cried he ; '* 'tis your busi- 
ness to be Cicerone to her.'' 

Then suddenly he snatched my hand, and kissing it, 

^* Ah !'' he added, " they wiU little think what a tartar 
you carry to them !'' 

"No, that they won't!" cried Mrs. Thrale; "Miss 
Bumey looks so meek and so quiet, nobody would sus- 
pect what a comical girl she is ; but I believe she has a 
great deal of malice at heart." 

" Oh, she's a toad!" cried the doctor, laughing — ^"a 
sly young rogue ! with her Smiths and her Brangh- 
tons !" 

" Why, Dr. Johnson," said Mrs. Thrale, " I hope you 
are very well this morning ! if one may judge by your 
spirits and good humour, the fever you threatened us 
with is gone off.'' 

He had complained that he was going to be ill last 
night. 
** Why no, madam, no," answered he, " I am not yet 
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well ; I could not sleep at all ; there I lay^ resdess and 
uneasy, and thinking all the time of Miss Bumey. 
Perhaps I have oflTended her^ thought I ; perhaps she 
is angry ; I have seen her but once, and I talked to her 
of a rasher ! — ^Were you angry ?" 

I think I need not tell you my answer. 
*^ I have been endeavouring to find some excuse/* 
continued he, ^^ and, as I could not sleep, I got up, and 
looked for some authority for the word; and I find, 
madam, it is used by Dryden : in one of his prologues, 
he says — ^ And snatch a homely rasher from the coals.' 
So you must not mind me, madam ; I say strange things 
but I mean no harm.'* 

I was almost afraid he thought I was really idiot 
enough to have taken him seriously; but, a few mi- 
nutes after, he put his hand on my arm, and shaking his 
head, exclaimed, 

*' Oh, you are a sly little rogue ! — ^what a Holboum 
beau have you drawn !'* 

^<Ay, Miss Bumey," said Mrs. Thrale, "the Hol- 
bourn beau is Dr. Johnson^s favourite ; and we have all 
your characters by heart, from Mr. Smith up to Lady 
Louisa.** 

" Oh, Mr. Smith, Mr. Smith is the man !** cried he, 
laughing violently. "Harry Fielding never drew so 
good a character ! — such a fine varnish of low polite- 
ness ! — such a struggle to appear a gentleman ! Madam^ 
there is no character better drawn anywhere— in any 
book or by any author.'* 

I almost poked myself under the table. Ncvar 
did I feel so delicious a confusion since I was bom! 
But he added a great deal more, only I cannot recol- 
lect his exact words, and I do not choose to give him 
mine. 
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"Come, come/' cried Mrs. Thrale, ^* we'll torment 
her no more about her book^ for I see it really plagues 
her. I own I thought for awhile it was only aflfecta- 
tion^ for I'm sure if the book were mine I should wish 
to hear of nothing else. But we shall teach her in 
time how proud she ought to be of such a performance.'^ 

*^ Ah, madam," cried the doctor, '* be in no haste to 
teach her that; she'll speak no more to us when she 
knows her own weight." 

*^ Oh, but sir," cried she, *^if Mr. Thrale has his way, 
she will become our relation, and then it will be hard 
if she won't acknowledge us." 

You may think I stared, but she went on. 

*' Mr. Thrale says nothing would make him half so 
happy as giving Miss Burney to Su- J L ." 

Mercy ! what an exclamation did I give. I wonder 
you did not hear me to St. Martin's-street. However, 
she continued, 

** Mr. Thrale says, Miss Burney seems more formed 
to draw a husband to herself^ by her humour when gay, 
and her good sense when serious, than almost anybody 
he ever saw." 

" He does me much honour," cried I ; though I 
cannot say I much enjoyed such a proof of his good 

opinion as giving me to Sir J L ; but Mr. 

Thrale is both his uncle and his guardian, and thinks, 
perhaps, he would do a mutual good office in se- 
curing me so much money, and his nephew a decent 
companion. Oh, if he knew how Uttle I require with 
regard to money — how much to even bear with a com- 
panion ! But he was not brought up with such folks as 
my father, my Daddy Crisp, and my Susan, and does 
not know what indifference to all things but good society 
such people as those inspire. 
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^My master says a rtty good speecV' ctied tiib' 
doctor, '^ if Miss Bumey^ husband ahoutd have any^ 
thing in common "^rith herself ; but I know not how ^i^ 

can level her with Sir J L- ■■ > , unless shewould" 

be content to put her virtues and talents in a scaler 
against hiis thousands; aud poor Sir J ■ must give 
cheating weight even then! However, if ws bestow* 
such a prize upon him, he shall settle his whole fortane 
on her/' 

Ah ! thought I, I am more mercenary than you £Etncy 
me^ for not even that would bribe me high enough. 

Before Dr. Johnson had finished his 6loge, I waa 
actually on the ground, for there was no standing it,— 
or sitting it, rather : and Mrs. Thrale seemed delighted 
for me. 

" I assure you,^' she said, ^* nobody can do your book 
more justice than Dr. Johnson does : and yet, do you 
remember, sir, how unwilling you were to read it ? Ha 
took it up, just looked at the first letter, and then put 
it away, and said * I don^t think I have any taste for it ? 
— ^but when he was going to town, I put the first volume 
into the coach with him ; and then, when he came home, 
the very first words he said to me were * Why, Madam, 
this Evelina is a charming creature!^ — and then he 
teazed me to know who she married, and what became 
of her, — and I gave him the rest. For my part, I used 
to read it in bed, and could not part with it : I laughed 
at the second, and I cried at the third; but what a 
trick was that of Dr. Bumey^s, never to let me knoW 
whose it was till I had read it! Suppose it bad 
been something I had not liked ! Oh, it was a vile 
trick!*' 

*' No, madam, not at all !** cried the doctor, " for, in 
that case, you would never have known; — all would 
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haye been safe^ for he would neither have told you who 
wrote it, nor Miss Barney what yon said of it/' 

Some time after the doctor began laughing to himself, 
and then, suddenly turning to me, he called out, ^^ Only 
think, Polly ! Miss has danced with a lord P^ 

^ Ah, poor Evelina V* cried Mrs. Thrale, " I see her 
now in Kensington Grardens. What she must have 
suffered ! Poor girl ! what fidgets she must have been 
in ! And I know Mr. Smith, too, very well ; — I always 
have him before me at the Hampstead Ball, dressed 
in a white coat, and a tambour waistcoat, worked in 
green silk* Poor Mr. Seward ! Mr. Johnson made him 
so mad toother day! ^Why, Seward,^ said he, 'how 
smart you are dressed ! why you only want a tambour 
waistcoat to look like Mr. Smith !^ But I am very fond 
of Lady Louisa ; I think her as well drawn as any cha- 
racter in the book ; so fine, so affected, so languishing ; 
and, at the same time, so insolent P' 
She then ran on with several of her speeches. 
Some time after, she gave Dr. Johnson a letter from 
Dr. Jebb, concerning one of the gardeners who is very 
ilL When he had read it, he grumbled violently to 
himself, and put it away with marks of displeasure. 

*' Whaf s the matter, sir !^^ said Mrs. Thrale ; '^ do 
you find any fault with the letter?^ 

*' No, madam, the letter's well enough, if the man 
knew how to write his own name ; but it moves my in- 
dignation to see a gentleman take pains to appear a 
tradesman. Mr. Branghton would have written his 
name with just such beastly flourishes.'' 

*' Ay, well,*' said Mrs. Thrale, *^he is a very agreeable 
man, and an excellent physician, and a great favourite of 
mine, and so he is of Miss Burney's." 

YOIi. I. F 
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" Why I have no objection to the mani madam, if he 
would write his name as he ought to do/' 

^' Well, it does not signify,'^ cried Mrs. Thrale ; * but 
the commercial fashion of writing gams gromid every 
day^ for all Miss Bumey abuses it^ with her Smiths and 
her Branghtons. Does not the great Mr. Pennant 
write like a derk, without any pronouns? and does not 
everybody flourish tKeir names till nobody can read 
them?'^ 

After this they talked over a large party of company 
who are invited to a formal and grand dinner for next 
Monday^ and among others Admiral Montague was 
mentioned. The doctor, turning to me^ with a laugh, 
said, 

^^ You must mark the old sailor. Miss Bumey; he'll 
be a character.^^ 

*^ Ah P' cried Mrs. Thrale, who was going out of lihe 
room, " how I wish you would hatch up a comedy 
between you ! do, fall to work P^ 

A pretty proposal ! to be sure Dr. Johnson would be 
very proud of such a fellow labourer ! 

As soon as we were alone together, he said, 

^^ These are as good people as you can be with ; you 
can go to no better house ; they are all good nature ; 
nothing makes them angry.'^ 

As I have always heard from my father that every 
individual at Streatham spends the morning alone, I 
took the first opportunity of absconding to my own 
room, and amused myself in writing till I tired. About 
noon, when I went into the Hbrary, book hunting,, Mrs. 
Thrale came to me. 

We had a very nice confab about various books, and 
exchanged opinions and imitations of Baretti ; she told 
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me many excellent tales of him^ and I^ in return^ related 
my stories. 

She gave me a long and very entertaining account of 
Dr. Goldsmith^ who was intimately known here ; but in 
speaking of ^^ The Good-natured Man/' when I extolled 
my favourite Croaker, I found that admirable character 
was a downright theft from Dr. Johnson. Look at 
the ^^ Rambler,'^ and you will find Suspirius is the 
man, and that not merely the idea, but the particulars 
of the character^ are all stolen thence l'^ 

While we were yet reading this ^^ Rambler," Dr. John- 
son came in : we told him what we were about. 

9 

*' Ah, madam !'^ cried he, " Goldsmith was not scru- 
pulous ; but he would have been a great man had he 
known the real value of his own internal resources.^^ 

^^Miss Burney/^ said Mrs. Thrale, "is fond of his 
^ Vicar of Wakefield :' and so am I ; — don't you like it, 
su-?'^ 

'^ No, madam, it is very faulty ; there is nothing of 
real life in it, and very little of nature. It is a mere 
fanciful performance.^' 

He then seated himself upon a sofa, and calling to 
me, said " Come, — Evelina, — come and sit by me.^^ 

I obeyed ; and he took me almost in his arms, — that 
is, one of his arms, for one would go three times, at 
•least, round me, — and, half laughing, half serious, he 
charged me to " be a good girl !'^ 

'* But, my dear," continued he with a very droll look, 
" what makes you so fond of the Scotch ? I don't like 
you for that ; — I hate these Scotch, and so must you. 
I wish Branghton had sent the dog to jail ! That Scotch 
dog Macartney.^' 

* Suspirius, the Screech Owl. See *^ Rambler^ for Tuesday^ 
October 9, 1750. 

F 2 
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^* Why, sir,^ said Mrs. Thrale, ^* don^t you remember 
he says he would, but that he should get nothing 

by it?'' 

*^ Why, ay, true,*' cried the doctor, see-sawing very 
solemnly, ^^ that, indeed, is some palliation for his for- 
bearance. But I must not have you so fond of the 
Scotch, my little Bumey ; make your hero what you 
will but a Scotchman. Besides, you write Scotch — ^you 
say * the one,* — my dear, that's not English. Never use 
that phrase again.'' 

*^ Perhaps," said Mrs. Thrale, ** it may be used in 
Macartney's letter, and then it will be a propriety." 

*' No, madam, no !" cried he ; *^ you can't make a 
beauty of it ; it is in the third volume ; put it in Ma^ 
cartney's letter, and welcome ! — that, or any thing that 
is nonsense." 

*^ Why, surely," cried I, " the poor man is used ill 
enough by the Branghtons." 

*' But Branghton/' said he, *^ only hates him because 
of his wretchedness, — poor fellow ! — But, my dear love, 
how should he ever have eaten a good dinner before he 
came to England ?" 

And then he laughed violently at young Branghton's 
idea. 

*^ Well," said Mrs. Thrale, ^^ I always liked Macart- 
ney ; he is a very pretty character, and I took to him,* 
as the folks say." 

"Why, madam," answered he, *^I like Macartney 
myself. Yes, poor fellow, I liked the man, but I love 
not tlie nation." 

And then he proceeded, in a dry manner, to make at 
once sarcastic reflections on the Scotch, and flattering 
speeches to me, for Macartney's firing at the national 
insults of young Branghton : his stubborn resolution in 
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not owning, even to his bosom friend^ his wretchedness 
of poverty ; and his fighting at last for the honour of his 
nation, when he resisted all other provocations ; he said, 
were all extremely well marked. 

We staid with him till just dinner time, and then we 
were obliged to run away and dress ; but Dr. Johnson 
called out to me as I went — 

'^ Miss Bumey, I must settle that affair of the Scotch 
with you at our leisure/' 

At dinner we had the company, or rather the presence, 
for he did not speak two words, of Mr. E , the cler- 
gyman, I believe, of Streatham. And afterwards, Mrs, 
Thrale took the trouble to go with me to the T ^'s. 

I could write some tolerable good sport concerning 
this visit, but that I wish to devote all the time I can 
snatch for writing, to recording what passes here. 

We got home late, and had the company of Mr.E , 

and of Mr. Rose Fuller, a young man who lives at 
Streatham, and is nephew of the famous Rose Fuller ; 
and whether Dr. Johnson did not like them, or whether 
he was displeased that we went out, or whether he was 
not well, I know not ; but he never opened his mouthy 
except in answer to a question, till he bid us good 
night. 

Saturday Morning. — Dr. Johnson was again all 
himself; and so civil to me! — even admiring how I 
dressed myself! Indeed, it is well I have so much of his 
favour; for it seems he always speaks his mind con- 
cerning the dress of ladies, and all ladies who are here 
obey his injunctions implicitly, and alter whatever he 
disapproves. This is a part of his character that much 
surprises me : but notwithstanding he is sometimes so 
absent, and always so near sighted, he scrutinizes into 
every part of almost everybody's appearance. They 
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tell me of a Miss Brown, who often visits here, and who 
has a slovenly way of dressing. ^' And when she conies 
down in a morning," says Mrs. Thrale, "her hair will be 
all loose, and her cap half off; and then Dr. Johnson, 
who sees something is wrong, and does not know where 
the fault is, concludes it is in the cap, and says, ' My 
dear, what do you wear such a vile cap for?* ^ Pll 
change it, sir,' cries the poor girl, ^ if you don*t like it.' 
*Ay, do,' he says; and away runs poor Miss Brown; 
but when she gets on another, it's the same thing, for the 
cap has nothing to do with the fault. And then she 
wonders Dr. Johnson should not like the cap, for she 
thinks it very pretty. And so on with her gown, which 
he also makes her change; but if the poor girl were to 
change through all her wardrobe, unless she could put 
her things on better, he would still find fault" 

When Dr. Johnson was gone, she told me of my 
mother's being obliged to change her dress. . 

*^ Now,'' said she, " Mrs. Bumey had on a very pretty 
liixen jacket and coat, and was going to church ; but 
Dr. Johnson, who, I suppose, did not like her in a 
jacket, saw something was the matter, and so found 
fault with the linen: and he looked and peered, and 
then said, ^ Why, madam, this won't do ! you most 
not go to church so !' So away went poor Mrs. Bumey 
and changed her gown ! And when she had done so, he 
did not like it, but he did not know why ; so he told 
her she should not wear a black hat and cloak in 
summer ! Oh, how he did bother poor Mrs. Bumey ! 
and himself too, for if the things had been put on to 
his mind, he would have taken no notice of them." 

« Why," said Mr. Thrale, very drily, *'l don't think 
Mrs. Burney a very good dresser." 

^'Last time she came," said Mrs. Thrale, ^^she was 
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in a white doak, and she told Dr. Johnson she had got 
her old white doak scoured on purpose to oblige him ! 
^ Scoured V says he, ^ ay, — ^have you, madam ?' — so he 
see-sawed, for he could not for shame find fault, bat he 
did not seem to like the scouring.'^ 

And now let me try to recollect an accoimt he gave 
us of certain celebrated ladies of his acquaintance : an 
account which, had you heard from himself, would have 
made you die with laughing, his manner is so peculiar^ 
and enforces his humour so originally. 

It was begun by Mrs. Thrale's apologising to him for 
troubling him with some question she thought trifling — 
O, I remember! We had been talking of colours, and 
of the fantastic names given to them, and why the 
palest lilac should be called a soupir etouffe ; and when 
Dr. Johnson came in she applied to him. 

** Why, madam," said he with wonderful readiness, 
^ it is called a stifled sigh because it is checked in its 
prc^ess, and only half a colour.^ 

I could not help expressing my amazement at his 
universal readiness upon all subjects, and Mrs. Thrale 
«aid to him, 

^'8ir, Miss Bumey wonders at your patience with 
such stuff; but I tell her you are used to me, for I be- 
lieve I torment you with more foolish questions than 
anybody else dares do." 

"No, madam,'^ said he, ''you don't torment me; — 
you teaze me, indeed, sometimes.'^ 

*' Ay, so I do, Dr. Johnson, and I wonder you bear 
with my nonsense.^' 

" No^ madam, you never talk nonsense ; you have as 
much sense, and more wit, than any woman Iknow !^' 

"Oh,^^ cried Mrs. Thrale, blushing, *'it is my turn 
to go imder the table this morning. Miss Bumey I^ 
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^'And yet/' continued the doctor, with the most 
comical look, ^^ I have known all the wits, from Mrs. 
Montagu down to Bet Flint T' 

^ Bet Flmt I*' cried Mrs. Thrale ; '* pray who is she ?^ 

^^ Oh, a fine character, madam ! She was habitually 
a slut and a drunkard, and occasionally a thief and a 
harlot^' 

*^ And, for Heaven's sake, how came you to know 
her?'' 

** Why, madam, she figured in the literary world, too ! 
Bet Flint wrote her own life> and called herself Cas- 
sandra, and it was in verse ; — ^it began : 

' When Nature first ordained my birth, 
A diminutive I was born on earth : 
And then I came from a dark abode. 
Into a gay and gaudy world/ 

So Bet 1)rought me her verses to correct ; but I gave 
hor half-a-orown, and she liked it as welL Bet had a 
fine spirit ; — she advertised for a husband, but she bad 
no success, for she told me no man aspired to her 1 
Then she hired very handsome lodgings and a footboy; 
and she got a harpsichord, but Bet could not play; 
however, she put herself in fine attitudes^ and 
drummod." 

Thnn ho gave an account of another of these g»> 
nhiMaM, who called herself by some fine name, : I have 
for^otton what. .^• 

** Hho had not quite the same stock of viitiie,''eoatinued 
liTi *' nur the same stock of honesty as Bet Flint ;< but I 
N\t|i|M)RQ she envied her accomplishments, for she. was so 
\\\\\p moved by the power of harmony, that wbile Bet 
intnt thought she was drumming very divinely, the other 
Jutlo hud hor indicted for a nuisance !" 
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"And pray what became of her, sir?" 

** Why^ madam, she stole a quilt from the man of the 
hoose^ and he had het taken up : but Bet Flint had a 
SfHiit not to be subdued; so when she found herself 
obliged to go to jail^ she ordered a sedan chair, and bid 
herfootboy walk before her. However^ the boy proved 
refiractory^ for he was ashamed, though his mistress was 
act.'* 

*^ And did she ever get out of jail again^ sir 1" 

"Yes, madam ; when she came to her trial, the judge 
acquitted her. ^ So now,^ she said to me» / the quilt is 
my own^ and now Pll make a petticoat of it.^ Oh, I 
loved Bet Flint r* 

Oh, how we all laughed ! Then he gave an account of 
another lady, who called herself Laurinda, and who also 
wrote verses and stole furniture ; but he had not the 
same affection for her, he said, though she too '^was a 
lady who had high notions of honour/' 

Then followed the history of another, who called her- 
self Hortensia, and who walked up and down the park 
Tepeating a book of Virgil. 

"But,'' ^^ he, " though I know her story, I never 
had the good fortune to see her.'' 

After this he gave us an account of the famous Mrs. 
Pinkethman; "And she,'' he said, "told me she owed 
all her misfortunes to her wit; for she was so unhappy as 
to marry a man who thought himself also a wit, though 
I believe she gave him not implicit credit for it, but it 
occasioned much contradiction and ill-wilL" 
' "Bless m^ sir!" cried Mrs. Thrale^ "how can all 
these vagabonds contrive to get at you, of all people?" 

" O the dear creatures !" cried he^ laughing heartily, 
^ I can't but be glad to see them I" 
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" Why I wonder, sir, you never went to see Mrs. Rndd 
among the rest ?" 

^ Why^ madam, I believe I should," said he, ^if it 
was not for the newspapers ; but I am prevented maioy 
frolics that I should like very well, since I am become 
such a theme for the papers.*^ 

Now would you ever have imagined this ? Bet Flint 
it seems once took Kitty Fisher to see him, but to his 
no little regret he was not at home. ^ And Mrs. Wil- 
liams,'^ he added, '^ did not love Bet Flint, but Bet 
Flint made herself very easy about that.^^ 

How Mr. Crisp would have enjoyed this account ! 
He gave it all with so droll a solemnity, and it was all 
so unexpected, that Mrs. Thrale and I were both almost 
equally diverted* 

Streatham, August 26. — My opportunities for 
writing grow less and less, and my materials more and 
more. After break&st I have scarcely a moment that I 
can spare all day. 

Mrs. Thrale I like more and more. Of all the people- 
I have ever seen since T came into this ^^gay and gaudy 
world,^' I never before saw the person who so strongly 
resembles our dear father. I find the likeness perpe^ 
tually; she has the same natural liveliness, the same 
general benevolence, the same rare union of gaiety and 
of feeling in her disposition. 

And so kind is she to mc! She told me, at firs^ 
that I should have all my mornings to myself, and 
therefore I have actually studied to avoid her^ lest I 
should be in her way ; but since the first morning she 
seeks me, sits with me, saunters with me in the park, or 
oompares notes over books in the library; and hereon- 
veraution is delightful; it is so entertaining, so gmy^ so 
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enliyening, when she is in spirits, and so intelligent 
and instructive when she is otherwise, that I almost as 
much wish to record all she says^ as all Dr. Johnson 



Proceed — ^no ! Go back, my muse, to Thursday. 

Dr. Johnson came home to dinner. 

In the evening he was as lively and full of wit and 
sport as I have ever seen him ; and Mrs. Thrale and I 
had him quite to ourselves ; for Mr. Thrale came in from 
giving an election dinner (to which he sent two bucks 
and six pine apples) so tired^ that he neither opened his 
eyes nor mouth, but fell fast asleep. Indeed, after tea 
he generally does. 

Dr. Johnson was very communicative concerning liis 
present work of the Lives of the Poets ; Dryden is now 
in the press, and he told us he had been just writing a 
dissertation upon Hudibras. 

He gave us an account of Mrs. Lennox. Her 
" Female Quixote" is very justly admired here. But 
Mrs. Thrale says that though her books are gene- 
rally approved, nobody likes her. I find she, among 
others, waited on Dr. Johnson upon her commencing 
writer, and he told us that, at her request, he carried her 
to Richardson. 

*' Poor Charlotte Lenox !" continued he ; ^^ when we 
came to the house, she desired me to leave her, ^for/ 
says she, ^ I am under great restraint in your presence, 
but if you leave me alone with Richardson PU give you 
a very good account of him:' however, I fear poor 
Qiarlotte was disappointed, for she gave me no account 
atalir' 

He then told us of two little productions of our Mr. 
Harris, which we read ; they are very short and very 
dever: one is called "Fashion," the other "Much 
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Ado^^ and they are bodi of tiicon foil of a sportive hvt- 
mour^ that I had not suspected to belong to Mr. Harris, 
the learned grammarian. 

Some time after, turning suddenly to me, he said, 
" Miss Burney, what sort of reading do you delight in ? 
History ? — travels ? — ^poetry I-^'-ot romances V' 

" O sir !'* cried I, " I dread being catechised by you. 
I dare not make any answer, for I fear whatever I 
should say would be wrong !^^ 

** Whatever you should say — Show's that?*' 

^^Why, not whatever I should—- but whatever I 
could say.'' 

He laughed, and to my great relief spared me any 
further questions upon the subject. Indeed, I waa vory 
happy I bad the presence of mind to evade him as I 
did, for I am sure the examination which would have 
followed, had I made any direct answer, would have 
turned out sorely to my discredit. 

^^ Do you remember, sir,** said Mrs. Thrale, *^how 
you tormented poor Miss Brown about reading ?" 

''She might soon be tormented, madam," answered he, 
'' for I am not yet quite clear she knows what a book is." 

^' Oh for shame !** cried Mrs. Thrale ; ^ she reads not 
only English, but French and Italian. She was in Italy 
a great while.** 

" Pho !** exclaimed he; " Italian, indeed ! Do you 
think she knows as much Italian as Rose Fuller does 
EngUsh ?** 

"WeU, well,** said Mrs. Thrale, "Rose Puller is* 
very good young man, for all"he has not much command 
of language, and though he is silly enough, yet I like 
him very well, for there is no manner of harm in him.^ 

Tlien she told me that he once said, '* Dr. Johnson's 
conversation is so instructive that I'll ask him a tfitoi^ 
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tion. ^Praj, sdr^ what is Palmyra? I have often 
beard of it, but never knew what it was.' ^ Palmyra, 
sir?' said the doctor; ^ why, it is a hill in Ireland, situ- 
ated in a bog, and has palm*trees at the top, whence it 
is called Palm-mire.' " 

Whether or not he s?rallowed this account, I know 
not yet.* 

^ But Miss Brown," continued she, ^^ is by no means 
such a simpleton as Dr. Johnson supposes her to be ; 
she is not very deep, indeed, but she is a sweet, and a 
very ingenuous gbl, and nobody admired Miss Streatfield 
more. But she made a more foolish speech to Dr. John- 
son than she would have done to anybody else, because 
she was so frightened and embarrassed that she knew 
not what she said. He asked her some question about 
reading, and she did, to be sure, make a very silly 
answer; but she was so perplexed and bewildered, that 
she hardly knew where she was, and so she said the 
beginning of a book was as good as the end, or the end 
as good as the beginning, or some such stuff; and Dr. 
Johnson told her of it so often, saying, ^ Well, my dear, 
which part of a book do you like best now ?^ that poor 
Fanny Brown burst into tears !" 

^'I am sure I should have compassion for her," 
cried I; "for nobody would be more likely to have 

♦ Mrs. Thrale (then Mrs. Piozzi), in relating this story, after 
Johnson's death, in her ** Anecdotes" of him, adds — " Seeing, how- 
ever, that the lad" (whom she does not name, hut calls a '' young 
fellow"} ** thought iiiiSi serious, and thanked him for nis information, 
he undeceived him very gently indeed ; told him the history, geo- 
graphy, and chronology of Tadmor in the Wilderness, with every 
incidcfnt that literature could furnish, I think, or eloquence express, 
frbm' the bail<fibg of Solomon's palace to the voyage of Dawkins 
uidWood/^ 
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blundered out such, or any such speech, from fright and 
terror/^ 

^^Yott?" cried Dr. Johnson. "No; you are an* 
other thing; she who could draw Smiths and firaughtonsj 
is quite another thing." 

Mrs. Thrale then told some other stories of his de^ 
grading opinion of us poor fair sex ; I mean in general, 
for in particular he does them noble justice. Among 
others, was a Mrs. Somebody who spent a day here 
once, and of whom he asked, " Can she read ?" 

" Yes, to be sure,^^ answered Mrs. Thrale ; "we have 
been reading together this afternoon." 

^^ And what book did you get for her V 

*^ Why, what happened to lie in the way, ^ Hogarth^s 
Analysis of Beauty.' '^ 

^* ^ Hogarth's Analysis of Beauty !' What made 
you choose that?" 

*^ Why, sir, what would you have had me take ?'' 

** What she could have understood — * Cow-hide,' or 
« Cinderella !' " 

" O Dr. Johnson !" cried I ; /' 'tis not for nothing 
you are feared!" 

"Oh, you're a rogue I" cried he, laughing, "and they 
would fear you if they knew you !" 

" That they would," said Mrs. Thrale ; " but she's 

NO why thoy don't suspect her. Miss P gave her 

an account of all her dress, to entertain her, t'other 
night J To be sure she was very lucky to fix on Miss 
itiirnoy for such conversation ! But I have been tellmg 
hor Mho fnunt write a comedy ; I am sure nobody could 
do it bettor. Is it not true. Dr. Johnson ?" 

I would fain have stopt her, but she was not to be 
nitiiiprdi and run on saying such fine things ! though we 
liiid idiiioNi u Htrugglo together ; and she said at last. 
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^^ Well^'^authors may say what they will of modesty ; 
but I believe Miss Burney is really modest about her 
book, for her colour* comes and goes every time it is 
mentioned.'^ 

I then escaped to look for a book which we had been 
talking of, and Dr. Johnson, when I returned to my 
seat^ said he wished Richardson had been alive. 

^' And then/' he added, ^^ she should have been intro- 
duced to him — though I don't know neither — Richard- 
son would have been afraid of her.'' 

« O yes ! thaf s a likely matter," quoth I. 

** It's very true," continued he ; " Richardson would 
have been really afraid of her; there is merit in ' Eve- 
lina' which he could not have borne. No ; it would 
not have done ! unless, indeed, she would have flattered 
him prodigiously. Harry Fielding, too, would have 
been afraid of her; there is nothing so delicately 
finished in all Harry Fielding's works, as in * Eve- 
lina !' " Then shaking his head at me, he exclaimed, 
^* O, you little character-monger, you !" 

Mrs. Thrale then returned to her charge, and again 
urged me about a comedy ; and again I tried to silence 
her, and we had a fine fight together ; till she called 
upon Dr. Johnson to back her. 

^*Why, madam," said he, laughing, '^she is writing 
one. What a rout is here, indeed ! she is writing one 
upstairs all the time. Who ever knew when she be- 
gan ^Evelina?' She is working at some drama, de- 
pend upon it.". 

" True, true, O king !" thought L 

" Well, that will be a sly trick !" cried Mrs. Thrale ; 
^^ however, you know best, 1 believe, about that, as well 
. as about every other thing.^ 
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began talking of ^' Irene/' and Mrs. TbmLe mad^ Dir4 
JobnsQOix read some: passages :^litch (I hadbeieii remark- 
ing as uncommonly .appIic|J>Le, to the . pnsseiife<»timeu 
He read s^ei^al speeches^, and told us' he had not 
ever read so much of it: befbie since it wbA' first 
printed* .,.:.:: 

<< Why« there is bo making you. read : a play/' ^d 
Mrs. Thrale^ ^^ either of your own^ or any other persotu 
What trouble had I to make you hear. Mnrphy^s 
' Know your own Mind !^ f Read rapidly^ read rapidly,' 
you cried, and then took out your watch to see how 
long I was about it! Well, we won't serve Miss 
Burney so, sir; when we have her comedy we will do 
it all justice." 

Murphy^ it seems, is a very great favourite here ; he 
has been acquainted intimately with Mr.Thrale from 
both their boyhoods, and Mrs.Thrale is very partial to 
him. She told me, therefore, in a merry way, that 
though she wished me to excel Cumberland, and all 
other dramatic writers, yet she would not wish me 
better than her old friend Murphy. I begged her, how* 
ever, to be perfectly easy, and assured her I would 
take care not to eclipse him ! 

At noon Mrs. Thrale took me with her to Kensing^ 
ton^ to see her little daughters Susan and Sophia, who 
are at school there. They are sweet little girls. 

When we were dressed for dinner, and went into the 
parlour, we had the agreeable surprise of seeing Mr. 
Seward there. I say agreeable, for notwithstanding our 
acquaintance began in a manner so extremely unpleasant 
to me, there is something of drollery, good sense, intel- 
ligence, and archness in this young man, that have not 
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merely reconciled me to him, but brought me orer to 
likiiig himimstly. ■ ^ 

w^ There im aJbo* Mr. Lort, who is. reckoned one of the 
most leemed men alive, and is also a collector of curiosi- 
ties, alike in literature and natural history. His numners 
are somewhat blunt and odd, and be is altogether out of 
the common road, without haying chosen a better path. 

The day was passed most agreeably. In the erening 
we had, as usual, a literary conversation. I say we, 
only because Mrs. Thrale will make me take some 
share^ by perpetually applying to me; and, indeed, 
there can be no better house for rubbing up the me- 
mory, as I hardly ever read, saw, or heard of any book 
that by some means or other has not been mentioned 
here. 

Mr. Lort produced several curious MSS. of the fa- 
mous Bristol Chatterton ; among others, his will, and 
divers verses written against Dr. Johnson, as a place- 
man and pensioner; all which he read aloud, with a 
steady voice and unmoved countenance. 

I was astonished at him; Mrs. Thrale not much 
pleased; Mr. Thrale silent and attentive; and Mr. 
Seward was slily laughing. Dr. Johnson himself, 
listened profoimdly and laughed openly. Indeed, I 
believe he wishes his abusers no other thing than a 
good dinner, like Pope. 

Just as we had got our biscuits and toast-and-water^ 
which make the Streatham supper^ and which, indeed, 
is all there is any chance of eating after our late and 
great dinners, Mr. Lort suddenly said, 

^^ Pray, ma^am, have you heard anything of a novel 
that runs about a good deal, called ^ Evelina ?' '^ 

What a ferment ^d this question, before such a set, 
put me in ! 

VOL, X. a 
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I did not know whether he spoke to ine^ or Mrs. 
Thrale; and Mrs. Thnde was in the same doubt, and 
as she owned^ £slt herself in a little palpitation for me^ 
not knowing what might come next. Between us both, 
therefore, he luid no answer. 

^ It has been recommended to me^" oontinoed he ; 
^^ but I have no great desire to see it, because it has 
such a foolish name. Yet I have heard a great deal of 
k, too.'' 

He then repeated ** Eyelina'' — in a verjr Ungniahing 
and ridicnlons tone. 

My heart beat so qoidc against my stays that I 
almost panted with extreme agitation, from the dread 
either of hearing some horrible criticism, or of being 
betrayed: and I munched my biscuit as if I had not 
eaten for a fortnight. 

I believe the whole party were in some little constor- 
2iation; Dr. Johnson began see-sawing; Mr. Thrsle 
mvfdke; Mr. E ^ who I fear has pidoed up some 
notion of the affidr firom being so mudi in the house, 
grinned amazingly ; and Mr. Seward, biting his nails 
and flinging himself back in his diair, I am mire had 
wickedness enough to enjoy the whole scene. 

Mrs. Thrale was really a litde fluttered, but without 
looking at me, ssid, 

'^ And pray what, Mr. Lort, what have you heard of 
it?'' 

^ Why they say,^' answered he, ^Hbat ifs an account 
of a young lady's first entrance into company, and of 
the scrapes she gets into; and they say there's a great 
deal of character in it, but I haye not cared to look ia 
it, because the name is so foolish — ^ Evelina !' " 

'' Why foolish, sir?"" cried Dr. Johnson. ^ Wbttre's 
the folly of it r 
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^Wby^ I won't say much for the name mywM/* 
wd Mrs. Thrak, ''to those who don% know the reason 
ofit, whidk I found ont^ but which nobody else seeais 
to know,'' 

She then explained the naaw from EWyUi aooording 
to my own meaning. 

'^ Wellt" said Dr. Johnson, ^ if that was the reason, 
it is a very good one«" 

^' Why, have you had the book here?" cried Mr, 
Lort, staring. 

''Ay, indeed, have we," said Mjrs.Tkrale; ^I read 
it when I was last confined, and I laughed over it, and 
I cried ovtf it !" 

^'O ho!" said Mr. Lort, ^this is another thing! 
If you have had it here, I will certainly read it." 

^ Had it ? ay," returned she ; ^^aod Dr. Johnson, who 
would not look at it at firsts was so caught by it when 
I put it in the ooach widi him, that he has sung its 
praises ever since,— and he says Richardson would have 
been proud to have written it." 

^O ho ) this is a good hearing !" criod Mr. Lort; ^'if 
Dr. Johnson can read it, I shall get it with all speed " 

** You need not go £Bir for it,^ ssid Mrs. Thrale, ^ for 
it's now upon yonder table." 

I could sit still no fonger; there was some<Mng so 
awkward, so uncommon, so strange in my tiben situa- 
tion, that I wished myself a hundred miles off; and in- 
deed, I had ahnost choaked myself with the biscuit, for 
I could not for my life swaUow it ; and so I got up, 
and» as Mr. Lort went to the table to look for ^ Evelina,'* 
1 left the room, and was forced to call for water to wash 
down iiie btscuit, which literally stuck in my throat. 
I heartily viished Mr. Lort at Jerusalon. Notwitb- 

62 
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standing all this may read as nothings because all Ibat 
was said was in my fairour^ yet at the time, when I 
knew not what might be said^ I suffered the moat severe 
tjnepidation. 

I did not much like going back, but the moment I 
recoyered breathy 1 resolved not to make bad worse by 
staying longer away : but at the • door of the Toom, I 
met Mrs. Thrale, who, asking me if I would have some 
wateri took me into a back room^ and burst into a 
hearty fit of laughter. 

''This is very good sport !" cried she ; '' the man is 
as innocent about the matter as a child, and we shall 
hear what he says to it to-morrow at breakfast. I made 
a sign to Dr. Johnson and Seward not to tell him.'' 

When she found I was not in a humour to think it 
such good sport as she did, she grew more serious, and 
taking my hand kindly said, 

^ May you never, Miss Bumey, know any other pain 
than that of hearing yourself praised ! and I am sure 
that you must often feeL'' 

When we returned, to my great joy, they were talking 
of other subjects ; yet I could not sufficiently recover 
^myself the whole evening to speak one word but in 
answer. 

When Mrs. Thrale and I retired, she not only, as 
usual, accompanied me to my room, but stayed with 
me at least an hour, talking over the affitir. I seised 
with eagerness this £Etvourable opportunity of con- 
juring her not merely not to tell Mr. Lort my secret^ 
but ever after never to tell anybody. For a great whole 
she only laughed, saying, 

'' Poor Miss Bumey ! so you thought just to have 
played and sported with your sisters and coosiiMft^ and 
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had it all your own way; but now you are in for it 1 
But if you will be an author and a wit, you must take 
the consequences P 

But when she found me seriously urgent^ and really 
frightened^ she changed hernote^ and said^ 

^ Oh^ if I find you are in earnest in desiring conceal- 
ment, I shall quite scold you; for if such a desiredoes 
not proceed from affectation, 'tis from something 
worae.^' 

^No^ indeed/' cried I, '^not from affectation ; for my 
conduct has been as uniform in trpng to keep snug as 
my words ; and I never haye wavered : I never have 
told anybody out of my own family, nor half the bodies 
in it. And I have so long forborne making this request 
to yon, for no odier reason in the world but for fear you 
should think me affected.'^ 

'^ Well, I won't suspect you of affectation,^' returned 
she**-^nay, I can% for you have looked like your name- 
sake in the ^ Clandestine Marriage,' all this evening, * of 
fifty colours, I wow and purtest ;' but when I clear you 
of that, I leave something worse/' 

^ And what, dear madam, what can be worse }*^ 

'^ Why, an over-delicacy that may make you unhappy 
all your life. Indeed you must check it — you must get 
the better of it : for why should you write a book, print 
a book, and have everybody read and like your book ; 
and then sneak in a comer and disown it !" 

^^My printing it^ indeed," said I, ^' tells terribly 
against me to all who are unacquainted with the cir* 
onmstanoes that belonged to it ; but I had so little no* 
lion of being discovered, and was so well persuaded 
that the book would never be heard of, that I really 
thou^t myself as safe, and meant to be as private, 
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when'thebook was at Mr. Lowndes's, as wiienit wasin 
my own bureau,*" 

*^ Well, I don't know what we shall do with yG« ! 
But mdeed yon must Unnt a little of diis delicacy^ for 
the book has such snocessy that if you donH own it, 
somebody else will !* 

Yet notwithstanding all ber adyioa, and all her e&« 
ocmragement, I was so much agitated by the certainty 
of being known as a scribbler^ that I was really ilk all 
night, and could not sleep. ' ' 

When Mrs. Thrale came to me the next morning, she 
was quite concerned to find I had really suffered from 
my panics. 

** O ! Miss Bumey/* cried she, *^ what shall we do 
with you? This must be conquered; indeed this do* 
licacy must be got over.** 

** Don't call it delicacy,^ cried I, ''when I know you 
only think it folly.** 

''Why, indeed,^ said she, laughing, '^it is not very 
wise!" 

"Well," cried I, ''if,. indeed, I am in for it, why I 
must seriously set about reconciling myself — ^yet I never 
can!" 

•'We all love you,-** said the sweet woman, " we all 
love you dearly already ; but the time will come when 
we shall all be proud of you—- so proud, we shall not 
know where to place you! Tou must set about m 
comedy ; and set about it openly ; it is the true style 
of writing for you : but you must give up all these fears 
and this shyness ; jrou must do it without any disad- 
vantages ; and we will have no more of such sly, sneak- 
ing, private ways !'* 

In short, had I been the dald of tiiis del^htfol 
woman, she could not have taken more pains to recon- 
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cile me to my situation : even 'when she langhad, dhe 
contrived^ by her manner^ still to reassure or to soothe 
me. 

♦ * # ♦ 4( « 

Dr. Johnson was later than nsnal this morning, and 
did not come down till our break£ast was over^ and Mrs. 
Thrale had risen to giye some orders,! beliere: I^ too, 
rose, and took a book at another end of the room* 
Sometime after, before he had yet appeared, Mr. Thrale 
called out to me, 

^ So, Miss Bumey,you have a mind to feel' your legs 
before the doctor comes ?" 

« Why so ?'^ cried Mr. Lort. 

**Why, because when he comes she will be con- 
fined." 

«Ay?— how is that?*' 

^Why he never lets her leave him, but keeps her 
prisoner till he goes to his own room.** 

** Oh, ho !** cried Mr. Lort, •' she is in great &vour 
with him.** 

'• Yes,** said Mr. Seward, '* and I think he shows his 
taste.'' 

**! did not know,*' said Mr. Lort, ''but he might 
keep her to help him in his * Lives of the Poets/ if 
she's so clever." 

** And yet,'* said Mrs. Thrale, " Miss Bumey never 
flatters him, though she is such a favourite with him;-^ 
but the tables are turned, for he sits and flatters her afl 
day long." 

^'I don't flatter him," said I, '* because nothing I 
could say would flatter him." 

Mrs. Thrale then told a story of Hannah Moore, 
which I think exceeds, in its severity, all the severe 
things I have yet heard of Dr. Johnson's saying. 
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When she was introduced to him^ not long ago^ she 
began singing his praise in the warmest manner^ and 
talking of the pleasure and the instruction she had re- 
ceived from his writings^ with the highest encomiums. 
For some time he heard her with thatquietness which a 
long use of praise has given him : she then redoubled her 
strokes^ and, as Mr. Seward calls it, peppered still more 
highly : till, at length, he turned suddenly to her, with 
a stern and angry gountei^nce^ and said ^^ Madam, 
before you flatter a man so grossly to his face, you should 
consider whether or not your flattery is worth his 
having," 

Mr. Seward then told another instance of his deter- 
mination not to mince the matter, when he thought re- 
proof at all deserved. During a visit of Miss Brown's 
to Streatham, he was inquiring of her several things 
that she could not answer; and, as he held her so cheap 
in regard to books, he began to question her concern- 
ing domestic affairs,— puddings, pies, plain work, and 
so forth. Miss Brown, not at all more able to give a 
good account of herself in these articles than in the 
others, began all her answers with '- Why, str, one need 
not be obliged to do so, — or so,^' whatever was the 
thing in question. When he had finished his interroga- 
tories, and she had finished her '* need nots,^' he ended 
the discourse with saying, " As to your needs, my dear, 
they are so very many, that you would be frightened 
yourself if you knew half of them." 
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Aftbr breakfast on Friday, or yesterday, a curious 
trait occurred of Dr. Johnson^s jocosity. It was 
while the talk ran so copiously upon their urgency 
that I should produce a comedy. While Mrs. Thrale 
was in the midst of her flacttemig persuasions, the doc- 
tor, see -sawing in his chair, began laughing to himself 
80 heartily as to almost shake bis seat as well as his 
aides. We stopped our confabulation^ in wbkh he bad 
ceased to jain^ bopbg he weuid leveal the subject of his 
nurth ; but be enji^fi^ it inwardly, wrtbeot beedieg our 
curiosity, — till at last be said be bad been struck with a 
notion that '^Miss Burney would begin her dramatic 
career by writing a piece called ' Streatham.' ^ 

He pausedft and langhed yet inore covdially, and then, 
suddenly coininaiided a pomposity to bis coimteiiaiice 
and his voice, wai added — ^Tesl ^ S treatham — a 
Farcer*' 

Streatham, September. — Our journey hither 
proved, as it promised, most sociably cheerful, and Mrs. 
Thrale opened still further upon the subject she began 
in St. MartinVstreet, of Dr. Johnson's kindness towards 
me. To be sure she saw it was not totally disagreeable 
to me ; though I was really astounded when she hinted 
at my becoming a rival to Miss Streatfield in the doc«> 
tor's good graces. 
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" I had a long letter/' she said, ** from Sophy Streat- 
field t'other day, and she sent Dr. Johnson her elegant 
edition of the * Classics ;' but when he had read the 
letlor, he said ^she is a sweet creature^ and I love her 
much ; but my little Burney writes a better letter/ 
Now," continued she, '^ that is just what I wished him to 
say of yew both." 

We had no company all day; hut Mr. Thrale, being 
in much better spirits than when I was here last, joined 
in the conversation, and we were mighty agreeable* But 
he has taken it into his head to iuaist upon it that I am 
a spoiiter. To be sore I canH absolutely deny the fatt; 
bot yet I am certain he never had any reason to take 
such a notion. However^ he has repeatedly asked me 
to read a tragedy to him, and insists upon it that I 
should do it marvellous well ; and when I ask him why, 
beaaya I have s^ich a maiking face. However^ I told 
him I would as soon act to Mr. Garrick, or try attitudes 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds, as read to anybody at Streatham. 

The next morning, after cbarch, I took a stroll ronnd 
the grounds, and was followed by Miss Thrale, with a 
gammons into the parlour, to see Miss Brown. I wit- 
lingly obeyed it^for I wished much to have a peep at her. 

She is very like the Duchess of Devonshire, only less 
handsome ; and, as I expected, seems a gay, careless, 
lively, good-humoured girl. She came on horseback^ 
and stayed but a short time. 

Our Monday *8 intended great party was t^ small, 
for people are so dispersed at present in various quarters, 
that nothing ts more difficult than to get them together. 
In the Hst of invitations were included Mr. Garrick, Sir 
Richard Jebb^ Mr. Lort, Mr. Seward, Miss Brown, and 
Mr* Murpbyr—till of whom were absent from town : we 
had, therefore, only Sir Joshua Reynolds, the two Miss 
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Palmers, Dr. Calvert^ Mr. R(i|^' Fuller^ and Lady Ladd. 
Dr. Johnson did not return. * 

Sir Joshua I am miich pleased with : I like his coun- 
tenance, and I like his manners, the former I think ex- 
pressive, soft, and sensible ; thelatter gentle, unassuming, 
and engaging. 

The eldest Miss Palmer seems to have a better under- 
standing than Ofiy; but'Ofiy has the most pleasing 
&ce. Dr. Calvert I did not see enough of to think 
about. 

The dinner, in quantity as well as quality, would have 
sufficed for forty people. Sir Joshua said, when the 
dessert appeared, " Now if all the company should take 
a fancy to the same dish, there would be sufficient for 
all the company from any one.*^ 

After dinner, as usual, we strolled out : I ran first into 
the hall for my cloak, and Mrs. Thrale, running after 
me, said in a low voice, 

** If you are taxed with ' Evelina,* don't own it; I in- 
tend to say it is mine, for sport's sake." 

You may think how much I was surprised, and how 
readily I agreed not to own it ; but I could ask no ques- 
tions, for the two Miss Palmers followed close, saying, 

" Now pray, ma'am, tell us who it is ?'* 

" No, no," cried Mrs. Thrale, '^ who it is, you must find 
out; I have told you that you dined with the author; 
but the rest you must make out as you can." 

Miss Thrale began tittering violently, but I entreated 
her not to betray me ; and, as soon as I could, I got 
Mrs* Thrale to tell me what all this meant. She then 
acquainted me, that when she first came into the parlour, 
nhe found them all busy in talking of '' Evelina;" and 
htard that Sir Joshua had declared he would give fifty 
|ioundi to know the author ! 
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.*' Well,^ said Mrs, Thrale,'^^ thws much, then, I will 
tell you ; the author will dine with you to-day/' 

They were t^en.^U distracted to know the party. 

" Why>* said she, " we shall have Dr. Calvert, Lady 
Ladcl^ Rose Fuller, and Miss Bumey/^ 
' '* Miss Burney ?*' quoth they, " which Miss Bumey V* 

** Why, the eldest, Miss Fanny Bumey ; and so out 
of this list, you must make out the author/' 
. I .shook my bead at h^r, but, begged her, at least, to 
go DO further. 

" No, no," cried she, laughing, "leave me alone j the 
fun will be to make them think it mine/* 

However, as I learnt at night, when they were gone, 
Sir Joshua was so very importunate with Mr. Tlirale^ 
and attacked him with such eagerness, that he made 
him confess who it was, as soon as the ladies retired. . 

Weil, to return to our walk. The Miss Palmers 
grew more and more urgent. 

*' Did we indeed,^' said the eldest, '* dine with the 
author of ' Evelina V '' 

** Yes, in good truth did you/* 
Why then, ma'am, it was yourself!" 
I shan't tell you whether it was or not; but were 
there not other people at dinner besides me? What 
think you of Dr. Calvert ?" 

**pr. Calvert? no, no; I am sure it was not he: 
besides, they say it was certainly written by a woman/* 
, '' By a woman? nay, then, is not here Lady Ladd, 
j^nd Misjs Burney, and Hester?'* 
'[^ ^'Xady Ladd I am sure it was not, nor could it be 
Misa Thrale's. O ma'am ! I begin to think it was really 
yours ! Now, was it not, Mrs. Thrale ?*' 

.^iJ(rs, Thrale only laughed, t-ady Ladd, cpn^ing sud- 
denly i)ehind me, put her hands on ipy shou^d^rs^ and 
whispered. 
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^'ShallltelU" ^ 

^' Tell ?— tell what ?'* cried I, amaiecL 

^' Why, whose it is !" 

'' O ma'ain,'^ cried I, ^ who has been so wicked as to 
tell your ladyship V 

*'0h, no matter for that; I have known it some 
time/* 

I entreated her, however^ to keep counsel^ though I 
could not forbear expressing my surprise and chagrin. 

^'A lady of our acquaintance,'* said Miss Palmer, 
'< Mrs. Cholmondeley, went herself to the printer, but 
he would not telL*' 

"Would he not?'* cried Mrs. Thrale; ''why, then, 
he*s an honest man." 

'^ Oh, is he so ? — nay, then, it is certainly Mrs. 
Thrak's P 

" Well, well, I told you before I should not deny it** 

" Miss Burney,'* said she, *' pray do you deny it ?** in 
a voice that seemed to say, — I must ask round, though 
rather from civility than suspicion. 

" Me ?" cried I, " oh no : if nobody else will deny it, 
why should I ? It does not seem the fashion to deny 

it.** 

*' No, in truth," cried she ; ** I believe nobody would 
think of denying it that could claim it, for it is the 
sweetest book in the world. My uncle could not go to 
bed till he had finished it, and he says he is sure he 
shall make love to the author, if ever he meets with her, 
and it should really be a woman !** 

'^ Dear madam,*' cried Miss Offy, " I am sure it was 
you ; but why will you not own it at once V* 

'' I shall neither own nor deny anything about it." 

'^ A gentleman whom we know very well,'* said Miss 
Palmer, ''when he could learn nothing at the printer's, 
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took the tnmble to go all about Snow Hill^ to see if he 
could find any silversmith's.'' 

''Well^ he was a canning creature!** said Mrs. 
Thrale ; *^ but Dr« Johnson's fiaifourite is Mr. Smith." 

^ So he is of everybody^*' answered she ; '^ he and all 
that fiunily : everybody says such a family never was 
drawn before. But Mrs. Chohnondeley's favourite is 
Madame Duval ; she acts her from morning to night, 
and morfofs everybody she sees. But though we all 
want so much to know the author, both Mrs. Cholmon- 
deley and my uncle himself say they should be fright- 
ened to death to be in her company, because she must 
be such a very nice observer, that there would be no 
escaping her with safety.'' 

What strange ideas are taken from mere book-reading ! 
Ent what follows gave me the highest delight I can 
feel. 

^ Mr. Burke,^ she continued, '^ doats on it : he began 
it one morning at 7 o'clock, and could not leave it a 
moment $ he sat up all night reading it. He says he 
has not seen such a book he can't tell when." 

Mrs. Thrale gave me inviriuntarily a look of congratu- ' 
lation, and could not forbear exclaiming, ^' How glad she 
was Mr. Burke approved it I" This served to confirm the 
Palmers in their mistake, and they now, without further 
questioning, quietly and unaffectedly concluded the 
book to be really Mrs. Thrale's ; and Miss Palmer said, 
— ^* Indeed, ma'am, you ought to write a novel every 
year: nobody can write like you \^ 

Not long after, the party broke up, and they took 
leave. 

I had M) conversation with Sir Joshua all day ; but 
I found myself much more an object of attention to him 
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than I wished to be ; end he leterel times spoke to me, 
though he did not make love ! 

When they rose to take lesTe, Miss Pahnerj with the 
air of asking the greatest of faTonrs, hoped to see me 
when I returned to town ; and Sir Joshua, approaching 
me with the most profound respectjnquired how long I 
should remain at Streatham ? A week, I beliered : and 
then he hoped, when I left it, they sboiikl have the 
honour of seeing me in Leicester-square. 

In short, the joke is, the people speak as if they were 
afraid of me, instead of my being afraid of them. It 
seems, when they got to the door, Miss Palmer said to 
Mrs. Thrale, 
^* Ma'am, so it's Miss Bumey after all V' 
•^ Ay, sure,*' answered she, '^ who should it be V* 
** Ah ! why did not you tell us sooner V said Offy, 
^* that we might have had a little talk about it Y* 

Here, therefore, end all my hopes of secrecy ! I take 
leave of them with the utmost regret, and though never 
yet was any scribbler drawn more honourably, more 
creditably, more partially into notice, I nevertheless can- 
not persuade myself to rejoice in the loss of my dear 
old obscurity. 

« « « • • 

Tuesday morning, Mrs. Thrale asked me if I did not 
want to see Mrs. Montagu ? I truly said, I should 
be the most insensible of all animals, not to like to see 
our sex's glory. 

*^ Well," said she, " we'll try to make you see her. 
Sir Joshua says she is in town, and I will write and 
ask her here. I wish you to see her of all things." 

Mrs. Thrale wrote her note before breakfast 

I had a great deal of private confab afterwards with 
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JjfdjJuMi^ aadiMitt Thrale^ poncanring Mits Streat-^ 
field: I find she is by no meant ^fttvourite' with eithe# 
of -than, thoagh shdis half adored by Mr. ^nd Mrs 
Tifaarale^ and byi Dr. Johnton. -And Lady Ladd, among 
other jtbipgi^ mentioned her -being here onoe wheti Mrs; 
Mootaga came^ and.' blamed- Mr^ Thrale for making 
iDiich of her before Mrs. Mont^u ; ** who/' ahe addedj» 
^ baa no mtioii of any girl acquamtance, and indeed, 
makes a point of only cultivating people of eonse* 
quence." 

* I determined, in my o^n mlnd^ to make use of thii^ 
bint, and keep myself as much out of hef way as I 
could. Indeed, at any rate, a woman of such celebrity 
in the literary world would be the last I should 
coyet to converse with, though one of the first I 
should wish to listen to. 

Lady Ladd went to town before dinner. Her lady* 
ship is immensely civil to me, and we are mighty facetibus 
together. I find she has really some drollery about her, 
when she lays aside her dignity and stateliness, and is 
very fond of jocoseness, to which she contributes her part 
much better than I first imagined she could. 

An answer came from Mrs. Montagu at noon. Mrs; 
Thrale gave it me to read : it was in a high strain of 
pclitesie, expressed equal admiration and regard for 
Mrs. Thrale, and accepted her invitation for the next 
day. But what was my surprise to read, ait the bottom 
of the letter, " I have not yet seen * Evelina,^ but will 
certainly get it : and if it should not happen to please 
me, the disgrace must be mine, not the author^s.'' 

'' Oh ma'am,^' cried I, ^ what does this mean V* 

" Why only," said ahe, " that, in my letter this 
morning, I mrid> Have you seen the new work called 
^ Evelina V it was written by an amiable young friend 

VOL. I. H 
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cf mine» and I wish much to know your opinion of it ; 
for if you should not approve it, what signifies the appro* 
bation of a Johnson, a Burke, &c. ?" 

Before dinner, to my great joy. Dr. Johnson returned 
home from Warley Common. I followed Mrs. Thrale 
into the library to see him, and he is so near s^hted^ 
that he took me for Miss Streatfield : but he did not 
welcome me less kindly when he found his mistake, 
which Mrs. Thrale made known by saying — ^^ No, ^tis 
Miss Streatfield's rival. Miss Bumey." 

At tea-time the subject turned upon the domestic 
economy of Dr. Johnson's own household. Mrs. Thrale 
has often acquainted me that his house is quite filled 
and overrun with all sorts of strange creatures, whom he 
admits for mere charity, and because nobody else will 
admit them, — for his charity is unbounded,-«or, ratlier, 
bounded only by his circumstances. 

The account he gave of the adventures and absurdi- 
ties of the set, was highly diverting, but too difiused 
for writing, — though one or two speeches I must give. I 
think I shall occasionally theatricalise my dialogues. 

Mrs. Thrale — Pray, sir, how does Mrs. Williams 
like all this tribe ? 

Dr. Johnson — Madam, she does not like them at all ; 
but their fondness for her is not greater. She and De 
Mullin quarrel incessantly ; but as they can both be 
occasionally of service to each other, and as neither of 
them have any other place to go to, their animosity does 
not force them to separate. 

Mrs. T.*— And pray, sir, what is Mr. Macbean ? 

Dr. J.-^Madam, he is a Scotcihman : he is a man of 
great learning, and for his learning I respect him, and I 
wish to serve him. He knows many languages, and 
knows them well ; but he knows nothing of lifisJ I ad- 
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Tised him to write a geographical dictionary; but I have 
lost all hopes of his ever doing anything properly, since 
I found he gave as much labour to Capua as to Rome. 
. Mr. Ti^ — ^And pray who is clerk of your kitchen^ sir ? 
-. Dr. J.«-^Why, sir, I am afraid there is none; a 
general anarchy prevails in my kitchen^ as I am told by 
Mr. Levat^ who says it is not now what it used to be ! 

Mrs. T.-*-Mr. Levat^ I suppose, sir, has the office of 
keeping the hospital in health ? for he is an apothecary. 

Dr. J. — Levat, madam, is a brutal fellow, but I have 
a good regard for him ; for his brutolity is in his man« 
ners, not his mind. 

Mr. T.<*-But how do you get your dinners drest ? 

Dr. J. — ^Why De Muilin has the chief management 
of the kitchen ; but our roasting is not magnificent, for 
we have no jack. 

Mr. T. — No jack ? Why how do they manage without ? 

Dr. J. — Small joints, I believe, they manage with a 
string, and larger are done at the tavern. I have some 
Noughts (with a profound gravity) of buying a jack^ 
because I think a jack is some credit to a house. 

Mr. T. — Well, but you'll have a spit, too ? 

Dr. J. — No, sir, no ; that would be superfluous ; for 
we shall never use it ; and if a jack is seen, a spit will 
be' presumed ! 

Mrs. T.— But pray, sir, who is the Poll you talk of? 
She thai you used to abet in her quarrels with Mrs. Wil- 
liams, and call out, *' at her again. Poll ! Never flinch^ 
Poll?" 

Dr. J. — ^Why I took to Poll very well at first, but she 
won't do upon a nearer examinaticm. 

Mrs. T. — How came she among you, sir ? 
- Dr. J.»^Why I don^t rightly remember, but we could 
spare hef very well firom us. Poll is a stupid slat; I 

H 2 
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bad some hopes of her at first ; but when I talked to 
her tightly and closely, I could make nothing of her ; 
she was wiggle waggle, and I could never persuade her 
to be categorical. I wish Miss Barney would come 
among us ; if she would only give ua a week, we should 
furnish her with ample materials for a new scene in he^r 
next work. 

A little while after he asked Mrs. Thrale, who had 
read '^ Evelina" in his absence ? 

"Who?" cried she; — "why Burke !— Burke sat up 
all night to finish it ; and Sir Joshua Reynolds is mad 
about it^ and said he would give fifty pounds to know 
the author. But our fun was with his nieces — we 
made them believe I wrote the book, and the girls gave 
me the credit of it at once.^^ 

" I am sorry for it, madam/^ cried he, quite angrily, 
— ^'^you were much to blame ; deceits of that kind ought 
never to be practised ; they have a worse tendency than 
you are aware of.^' 

Mrs. T. — Why, don^t frighten yourself, sir; Miss 
Burney will have all the credit she has a right to, for I 
told them whose it was before they went. 

Dr. J. — But you were very wrong for misleading 
them a moment; such jests are extremely blameable; 
they are foolish in the very act, and they are wrong, 
because they always leave a doubt upon the mind. 
What first passed will be always recollected by those 
girls, and they will never feel clearly convinced which 
wrote the book, Mrs. Thrale or Miss Burney. 

Mnf. T. — ^Well, well, I am ready to take my Bible 
oath it was not me ; and if that won't do. Miss Burney 
must take hers too. 

I was then looking over the '^Life of Cowley,^ which 
he had himself given me to read, at the same time that 
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he gaye to Mrs. Thrale that of Waller. They are now 
printed, though they will not be published for some timcu 
But be bade me put it awayl 

''Do/' cried be, ''put away that now, and prattle 
with us; I can't make this little Bumey prattle, and I 
am sure she prattles well ; but I shall teach her another 
lesson than to sit thus silent before I have done with her.'' 

*' To talk," cried I, " is the only lesson I shall be 
backward to learn from you, sir." 

^' You shall give me," cried he " a discourse upon the 
passions : come, begin ! Tell us the necessity of regu« 
lating them, watching over and curbing them ! Did 
you ever read Norris's ' Theory of Love ?' " 

" No, sir,'' said I, laughing, yet staring a little. 

Dr. J. — Well, it is worth your reading. He will 
make you see that inordinate love is the root of all 
evil : inordinate love of wealth brings on avarice ; of 
wine, brings on intemperance; of power, brings on 
cruelty ; and so on. He deduces from inordinate love all 
human frailty. 

Mrs. T. — To-morrow, sir, Mrs. Montagu dines 
here, and then you will have talk enough. 

Dr. Johnson began to see-saw, with a countenance 
strongly expressive of inward fun, and after enjoying it 
sometime in silence, he suddenly, and with great anima- 
tion, turned to me and cried, 

"Down with her, Bumey! — down with her! — spare 
her not ! — attack her, fight her, and down with her at 
once ! You are a rising wit, and she is at the top ; and 
when I was beginning the world, and was nothing and 
nobody, the joy of my life was to fire at all the esta- 
blished wits ! and then everybody loved to halloo me 
on. But there is no game now ; everybody would be 
glad to see me conquered : but then, when I was new» 
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to vanquish the great ones was all the delight of my 
poor little dear soul ! So at her, Bumey — at her, and 
down with her P 

Oh, how we were all amused ! By the way I must tell 
you that Mrs. Montagu is in very great estimation here, 
even with Dr. Johnson himself, when others do not 
praise her improperly. Mrs. Thrale ranks her as the 
first of women in the literary way. I should have told 
you that Miss Gregory, daughter of tlie Gregory who 
wrote the '* Letters/* or, *^ Legacy of Advice," lives 
with Mrs. Montagu, and was invited to accompany her. 

^ Mark, now,^ said Dr. Johnson, '^ if I contradict her 
to-morrow. I am determined, let her say what she will 
that I will not contradict her.'* 

Mrs. T. — Why, to be sure, sir, you did put her a 
little out of countenance last time she came. Yet you 
were neither rough, nor cruel, nor ill-natured ; but still, 
when a lady changes colour, we imagine her feelings are 
not quite composed. 

Dr. J. — Why, madam, I won't answer that I shan't 
contradict her again, if she provokes me as she did then ; 
but a less provocation I will withstand. I believe I am 
not high in her good graces already ; and I begin (added 
he, laughing heartily), to tremble for my admission into 
her new house. I doubt I shall never see the inside of it. 

(Mrs. Montagu is building a most superb house.) 

Mrs. T. — Oh, I warrant you, she fears you, indeed; 
but that, you know, is nothing uncommon : and deariy I 
love to hear your disquisitions ; for certainly she is the 
first woman for literary knowledge in England, and if 
in England, I hope I may say in the world. 

Dr. J.-<-I believe you may, madam. She difiuses 
more knowledge in her conversation than any woman I 
know, or, indeed, almost any man. 
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Mm. T^ — I declare I know no roan equal to her, 
take away yourself and Burke, for that art. And you 
who love magnificence, won't quarrel with her, aa every- 
body else does, for her love of finery. 

Dr. J. — No, I shall not quarrel with her upon 
that topic. (Then, looking earnestly at me), ** Nay," 
be added, '' if s very handsome !^' 

^* What, sir?" cried I, amazed. 

*' Why, your cap : — I have looked at it some time, and 
I like it much. It has not that vile bandeau across it, 
which I have so often cursed.'' 

Did you ever hear any thing so strange ? nothing 
escapes him. My Daddy Ciisp is not more minute in 
his attentions : nay, I think he is even less so. 

Mrs. T. — Well, sir, that bandeau you quarrelled with 
was worn by every woman at court the last birthday, 
and I observed that all the men found fault with it. 

Dr. J.— The truth is, women, take them in general, 
have no idea of grace. Fashion is all they think of. I 
don't mean Mrs. Thrale and Miss Bumey, when I talk 
of women !— they are goddesses ! — and therefore I ex- 
cept them. 

Mrs. T.— Lady Ladd never wore the bandeau, and 
said she never would, because it is unbecoming. 

Dr. J. — (Laughing.) Did not she? then is Lady 
Ladd a charming woman, and I have yet hopes of enter; 
ing into engagements with her ! 

Mrs. T.— Well, as to that I can't say ; but to be 
sure, the only similitude I have yet discovered in you, is 
in size : there you agree mighty well. 

Dr. J. — ^Why, if anybody could have worn the 
bandeau, it must have been Lady Ladd ; for there is 
enough of her to carry it off; but you are too little for 
any thing ridiculous ; that which seems nothing upon a 
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Patagonian, will become yerj conspiououB upon a Lilli- 
putian, and of you there is so little in all, that one single 
absurdity would swallow up half of you* 

Some time after, when we had all been a few minutes 
wholly silenty he turned to me and said, 

*< Come, Burney, shall you and I study our parts 
against Mrs. Montagu comes ?^ 

" Miss Bumey,'' cried Mr. Thrale, ^* you must get up 
your courage for this encounter ! I think you should 
begin with Miss Gregory ; and down with her first/' 

Dr. J. — No^ no, always fly at the eagle ! down with 
Mrs. M(mtagu herself! I hope she will come full of 
^^ Eyelina !" 



Wednesday. — ^At breakfast, Dr. Johnson asked me, 
if I had been reading his '^ Life of Cowley V^ 

'^ O yes/' said I. 

'^ And what do you think of it V^ 

'' I am delighted with it/' cried I ; '^ and if I was some* 
body, instead of nobody, I should not have read it without 
telling you sooner what I think of it, and unasked/' 

Again, when I took up Cowley's Life, he made me put 
it away to talk. I could not help remarking how very 
like Dr. Johnson is to his virriting; and how much the 
same thing it was to hear or to read him ; but that no- 
body could tell that without coming to Streatham, for 
his language was generally imagined to be laboured and 
studied, instead of the mere common flow of his thoughts* 

" Very true,'' said Mrs.Thrale, " he writes and talks 
with the same ease, and in the same manner ; but, sir 
(to him), if this rogue is like her book, how will she trim 
all of us by and by ! Now, she dainties us up with all 
the meekness in the world; but when we are away, I sup- 
pose she pays us ofi* finely/' 
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^' My pftyiog off/* cried I, ^ is like the Latin of 
HttdibraBy 



•who never scanted. 



His learning unto such as wanted ; ' 

for I can figure like anything when I am with those who 
can't figure at all.'^ 

Mrs. T. — Ohy if you have any mag in you, we'll draw 
it out! 

Dr. J.— A rogue ! she told me that if ahe was some- 
body instead of nobody, she would praise my book ! 

F. B« — Why, sir, I am sure you would scoff my 
praise. 

Dr. J. — If you think that, you think yery ill of me ; 
but you don't think it. 

Mrs. T. — ^We have told her what you sud to Miss 
More, and I believe that makes her afraid* 

Dr. J. — ^Well, and if she was to serve me as Miss 
More did, I should say the same thing to her. But I 
think she will not. Hannah More has very good intel^ 
lects, too; but she has by no means the elegance of 
Miss Bumey. 

'^Well/' cried I, '^ there are folks that are to be 
spoilt, and folks that are not to be spoilt, as well in the 
world as in the nursery ; but what will become of me, I 
know not.^^ 

Mrs. T. — Well, if you are spoilt, we can only say, no- 
thing in the world is so pleasant as being spoilt. 

Dr. J. — ^No, no; Bumey will not be spoilt: she 
knows too well what praise she has a claim to, and what 
not, to be in any danger of spoiling. 

F. B. — I do, indeed, believe I shall never be spoilt at 
Streatham, for it is the last place where I can feel of 
any consequence. 
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Mrs. T^^— Well, sir^ she ia kmr Mias Biurnty^ however ; 
we were the first tQ catch her,, and naw we have got^ we 
will keep her. And ^o fibe isvall our own. 

Dr. J. — ^Yes, I hope she is; I should be very sorry ta 
lose Miss Burney. 

F. B« — Oh, dear ! how can two such people sit and 
talk such 

Mrs. T. — Such stuff, you think ? but Dr. Johnson's 
love 

Dr. J. — Love? no, I don't entirely love her yet; I 
must see more of her first ; I have much too high an 
opinion of her to flatter her. I have, indeed, seen 
nothing of her but what is fit to be loved, but I must 
know her more. I admire her, and greatly too. 

F. B. — Well, this is a very new style to me 1 I have 
long enough had reason to think myself loved, but ad- 
miration is perfectly new to me. 

Dr. J.-— I admire her for her observation, for her good 
sense, for her humour, for her discernment, for her man* 
ner of expressing them, and for all her writing talents. 

I quite sigh beneath the weight of such praise firom 
such persons — sigh with mixed gratitude for the pre- 
sent, and fear for the future; for I think I shall never, 
never be able to support myself long so well with them« 

We could not prevail with him to stay till Mrs. Mon- 
tagu arrived, though, by appointment, she came very 
early. She and Miss Gregory came by one o'clock. 

There was no party to meet her. 

She is middle-sised, very thin* and looks infirm; she 
has a sensible and penetrating countenance, and the air 
and manner of a woman accustomed to being distin** 
guished^ and of great parts. Dr. Johnson, who agrees 
in this,, told us that a Mrs. Hervey, of his acquaintance^ 
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says, sbe can remember Mrs. Montagu trying for thig 
same air and mamier. Mr. Crisp has said the satne: 
however, nobody can now impartially see her, and not 
confess that she has extremely well sncceeded. 

My expectations, which were compounded of the 
praise of Mrs. Thrale, and the abuse of Mr. Crisp, were 
most exactly answered, for I thought her in a medium 
way. 

Miss Gregory is a fine young woman, and seems gentle 
and well-bred. 

A bustle with the dog Presto — Mrs. Thrale's farourite 
— at the entrance of these ladies into the library, pre- 
vented any formal reception ; but as soon as Mrs. Mon- 
tagu heard my name, she inquired very civilly after my 
father, and made many speeches concerning a volume 
of Linguet," which she has lost; but she hopes soon 
to be able to replace it. I am sure he is very high in her 
favour, because she did me the honour of addressing 
herself to me three or four times* 

But my ease and tranquillity were soon disturbed : 
for she had not been in the room niore than ten minutes, 
ere, turning to Mrs. Thrale, she said, 

*^Oh, ma^am—- but your 'Evelina' — I have not yet 
got it — I sent for it, but the bookseller had it not. How- 
ever, I will certainly have it." 

'^ Ay, I hope so,'^ answered Mrs. Thrale, ^^ and I hope 
you will like it too ; for 'tis a book to be liked.'' 

I began now a vehement nose-blowing, for the benefit 
of handkerchiefing my face. 

^^ I hope though,** said Mrs. Monti^, drily, ** it is 
not in verse ? I can read anything in prose, but I have 
a great dread of a long story in verse.'* 

^^ No^ ma'am, no ; 'tis all in prose, I assure you. 'Tis 
a novel ; and an exceeding — ^but it does noUiing good 
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to be praised too miich^ so I will say nothing more about 
it: only this, that Mr. Burke sat up all night to read it.^ 

^ Indeed ? Well, I propose myself great pleasure from 
it ; and 1 am gratified by hearing it is written by a 
woman." 

''And Sir Joshua Reynolds,^ contmued Mrs. Thrale, 
*^ has been offering fifty pounds to know the author." 

^' Well, I will have it to read on my journey; I am 
going to Berkshire, and it shall be my travelling book." 

'^ No, ma^am, if you please you shall have it now. 
Queeny, do look it for Mrs. Montagu, and let it be put 
in her carriage, and go to town with her.^' 

Miss Thnde rose to look for it, and involuntarily I 
rose too, intending to walk off, for my situation was in- 
expressibly awkward ; but then I recollected that if I 
went away^ it might seem like giving Mrs. Thrale leave 
and opportunity to tell my tale, and therefore I stopped 
at a distant window, where I busied myself in contem- 
plating the poultry. 

<^ And Dr. Johnson, ma*am,^ added my kind puffer, 
"says Fielding never wnate so well— never wrote equal 
to this book ; he says it is a better picture of life and 
manners than is lo be found anywhere in Fielding.'' 

'' Indeed :** cried Mrs^ Montagu surprised : '« that I 
did not eJ^pect, for I have been informed it is the work 
ot' a wunc l*ov* and therefore, though I expected a very 
wt;"v Ivvi. I apposed it to be a work of mere imagi- 
nau^^ ai:C lie name I ihoiight attractive; but life and 
uifc:-:>e« 1 :vv<^r iiwami of finding." 

-^ \V ^ JM a«u wi«t I tell you is literally true ; and 
Mc»> «2V I «» •^'^^ '^^^^^ pleased than when good 
^ \i Wo.s*v.*c Kx*»-«»1 that this is clever— But 
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What a clap of thunder was this !— the last thing 
in the world I should have expected before my face ! 
I know not what bewitched Mrs. Thrale, but this 
was carrying the jest farther than ever. All retenu 
being now at an end, I fairly and abruptly took to my 
heels, and ran out of the room with the utmost trepida- 
tion, amidst astonished exclamations from Mrs. Mon* 
tagu and Miss Gregory. 

I was horribly disconcerted, but I am now so irre- 
coverably in for it, that I begin to leave off reproaches 
and expostulations ; indeed, they have very little availed 
me while they might have been of service^ but now they 
would pass for mere parade and affectation ; and there- 
fore since they can do no good, I gulp them down* I 
find them, indeed, somewhat hard of digestion, but they 
must make their own way as well as they can* 

I determined not to make my appearance again till 
dinner was upon table ; yet I could neither read nor 
write, nor indeed do anything but consider the new 
situation in Ufe into which I am thus hurried — I had al- 
most said forced — and if I had^ methinks it would be no 
untruth. 

Miss Thrale came laughing up after me, and tried to 
persuade me to return. She was mightily diverted all the 
morning, and came to me with repeated messages of 
summons to attend the company ; but I could not brave 
it again into the room, and therefore entreated her to 
say I was finishing a letter* Yet I was sorry to lose so 
much of Mrs. Montagu. 

When dinner was upon table, I followed the proces- 
sion, in a tragedy step, as Mr* Thrale will have it, into 
the dining-parlour* Dr. Johnson was returned. 

The conversation was not brilliant, nor do I remember 
much of it ; but Mrs. Montagu behaved to me just as I 
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could have wished, Bince she spoke to me very little, bat 
spoke that little with the utmost politeness. But Miss 
Gregory, though herself a very modest girl, quite stared 
me out of countenance, and never took her eyes off my 
face. 

When Mrs. Montagu's new house was talked of, Dr. 
Johnson, in a jocose manner, desired to know if be 
should be invited to see it. 

'^Ay, sure,'' cried Mrs. Montagu, looking well 
pleased; ^'or else I shan^t like it: but I invite you all 
to a house warming ; I shall hope for the honour of see- 
ing all this company at my new house next Easter day : 
I fix the day now that it may be remembered." 

Everybody bowed and accepted the invite but me, 
and I thought fitting not to hear it; for I have no no- 
tion of snapping at invites from the eminent But Dr. 
Johnson, who sat next to me, was determined I should 
be of the party, for he suddenly clapped his hand on 
my shoulder, and called out aloud, 

** Little Bumey, you and I will go together !" 

^' Yes, surely,^' cried Mrs. Montagu, ^' I shall hope 
for the pleasure of seeing * Evelina.^ ^' 

** * Evelina V " repeated he ; ^' has Mrs. Montagu then 
found out ' Evelina V '* 

^' Yes," cried she, ** and I am proud of it : I am proud 
that a work so commended should be a woman's.*' 

Oh, how my face burnt ! 

^'Has Mrs« Montagu," asked Dr. Johnson, ^read 
' Evelina V " 

** No, sir, not yet; but I shall immediately, for I feel 
the greatest eagerness to read iU'' 

" I sm very sorry, madam," replied be, '* that you 
have not read it already, because you cannot speak of it 
with a full conviction of its merit: which, I believe. 
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when you have read it, you will find great pleasure in 
acknowledging*^' 

Some other things were said^ but I remember them 
ix>t, for I could hardly keep my place : but my sweety 
naughty Mrs. Thrale looked deligluted for me. 

I made tea as usual, and Mrs. Montagu and Miss 
Gregory seated themselves on each side of me. 

'^I can see/' said the former, '^that Miss Bumey is 
Tery like her father, and that is a good thing, for every- 
body would wish to be like Dr. Bumey. 

♦ ♦ # ♦ ♦ 

When they were gone, how did Dr. Johnson astonish 
me by asking if I had observed what an ugly cap Miss 
Gregory had on ? And then taking both my hands, 
and looking at me with an expression of much kindness, 
be said, 

^' Welly Miss Bumey, Mrs. Montagu now will read 
'Evelina.'" 

To read it he seems to think is all that is wanted, 
and, far as I am from being of the same opinion, I dare 
not to him make disqualifying speeches, because it might 
seem impertinent to suppose her more difficult to please 
than himself. 

" You were very kind, sir," cried I, *' to speak of it 
with so much favour and indulgence at dinner ; yet I 
hardly knew how to sit it then, though I shall be always 
proud to remember it hereafter." 

'^ Why, it is true,'' said he, kindly, '* that such things 
are disagreeable to sit, nor do I wonder you were dis- 
tressed ; yet sometimes they are necessary." 

Was this not very kind ? I am sure he meant that 
the sanction of his good opinion, so publicly given to 
Mis. Montagu, would in a manner stamp the success of 
my bodc^ 
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«'WeIU 6ir/' cried I, <'I don't think I shall mind 
Mrs. Montagu herself now ; after what you have aaid^ 
I beUeve I should not mind even abuse from any oneJ^ 

''N0| no, never mind them !" cried he ; '^ resolve not 
to mind them : they can do you no serious hurt.'' 

Mrs. Thrale then told me such civil things* Mrs* 
Montagu, it seems, during my retreat, inquired very 
particularly what kind of book it was? 

•*And I told her/^ continued Mrs. Thrale, *^ that it 
was a picture of life, manners, and characters. ' But 
won't she go on?' says she; ^surely she won't stop 
here ?" 

«# t Why,' said I, ' I want her to go on in a new path 

I want her to write a comedy/ 

^ 'But,' said Mrs* Montagu, ' one thing must be con- 
sidered ; Fielding, who was so admirable in novel writing, 
never succeeded when he wrote for the stage.' " 

^' Very well said," cried Dr. Johnson ; " that was an 
answer which showed she considered her subject." 

Mrs. Thrale continued : 

** * Well, but a fropos^ said Mrs. Montagu, * if Miss 
Bnmey does write a play, I beg I may know of it; or, if 
she thinks proper, see it ; and all my influence is at her 
service. We shall all be glad to assist in spreading the 
fame of Miss Bumey.' " 

I tremble for what all this will end in. I verily think 
I had best stop where I am, and never again attempt 
writing : for after so much honour, so much success — 
how shall I bear a downfall ? 

Mrs. T. — O, d, propos ; now you have a new edition 
coming out, why should you not put your name to it ? 

F. B. — O ma'am — I would not for the world ! 

MrtB. T, — ^And why not? come, let us have done 
now with all this diddle-daddle. 
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F, B, — No, indeed, ma'am ; so long as I live I never 
can consent to that. 

Mrs. T. — Well, but seriously. Miss Burney, yrhy 
should you not? I advise it with all my heart, and FU 
tell you why ; you want hardening, and how can you get 
it better than by putting your name to this book (to 
begin with), which everybody likes, and against which I 
have heard nobody offer any objection ? You can never 
write what will please more universally. 

F. B. — But why, ma'am, should I be hardened ? 

Mrs. T.^-To enable you to bear a little abuse by-and* 
bye. 

F. B. — Ob, Heaven forbid I should be tried in that 
way ! 

Mrs. T. — Oh, you must not talk so ; I hope to live 
to see you trimmed very handsomely. 

F. B. — Heaven forbid! I am sure I should hang or 
drown myself in such a case ! 

Mrs. T. — You grieve me to hear you talk so ; is not 
everybody abused that meets with success ? You must 
prepare yourself not to mind a few squibs. How is Dr. 
Johnson abused ! and who thinks the worse of him ? 

This comparison made me grin, and so our discourse 
ended. But pray Heaven may spare me the horror ir- 
recoverable of personal abuse ! Let them criticise, cut, 
slash, without mercy my book, and let them neglect 
me ; but may God avert my becoming a public theme 
of ridicule ! In such a case, how should I wish ** £ve« 
lina ^^ had followed her humble predecessors to the all 
devouring flames, which, in consuming her, would have 
preserved her creatress ! 

Monday, September 21st. — I am more comfort- 
able here than ever; Dr. Johnson honours me with 

VOL. I. I 
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increasing Idndneat; Mr. Thrale is mudi more easy 
and sociable than when I was here befinre; I am 
quite jocose^ whenever I please^ with Miss Tbrale; 
tpfid the charming head and life of the house, her 
mother, stands the test of the closest examination, 
as well and as much to her honour as she does a mete 
cursory view. She is, indeed, all that is excellent and 
desirable in woman. 

I have had a thousand delightful conversat ins with 
Dr. Johnson, who, whether he loves me or not, I am 
sure seems to have some opinion of my discretion, for 
he speaks of all this house to me with unbounded con- 
fidence, neither diminishing fiiults, nor exaggerating 
praise. Whenever he is below stairs be keeps me a 
prisoner, for he does not like I should quit the room a 
moment; if I rise he constantly caUs out ^Don^t you 
go, little Bumey !^ 

Last night, when we were talking of compliments 
and of gross speeches, Mrs. Thrale most justly said, that 
nobody could make either like Dr. Johnson. ''Your 
compliments, sir, are made seldom, but when they are 
made they have an elegance unequalled ; but then when 
you are angry, who dares make speeches so bitter and 
so cruel ?" 

Dr. J.— -Madam, I am always sorry when I make 
bitter speeches, and I never do it, but when I am in- 
sufferably vexed. 

Mrs. T. — ^Yes, sir; but you suffer things to vex 
you, that nobody else would vex at. I am sure I have 
had my share of scolding from you ! 

Dr. J.— It is true, you have ; but you have borne it 
like an angel, and you have been the better for it. 

Mrs. T« — ^That I beUeve, sir: for I have received 
more instruction from you than from any man, or any 
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book : and the vanity that yoa diould think me woitfa 
instructing, always overcame the vanity of being found 
fault Vfiik. And so you bad the seolding, and I the 
improvemeiit* 

F. B. — ^And I am sure both make for the faoaour of 
both! 

Dr. J. — I think so too. But Mrs* Thrale is a sweet 
creature^ and never angry ; she has a temper the Host 
delightful of any woman I ever knew. 

Mrs. T^ — ^This I can tell yon^ sir, and without any 
flattery — ^Inot only bear your reproofs when present, but 
m almost everything I do in your absence, I ask myself 
whether you would like it, and what you would say to 
it Yet I believe there is nobody you dispute with 
oftener than me. 

F. B. — But you two are so well established with one 
another, that you can bear a rebuff Uiat would kill a 
stranger. 

Dr. J. — Yes ; but we disputed the same before we 
were so well established with cme another. 

Mrs. T. — Oh, sometimes I think I shall die no 
other death than bearing the bitter things he says to 
others. What he says to myself I can bear, because I 
know how sincerely he is my friend, and that he means 
to mend me ; but to others it is cruel. 

Dr. J. — Why, madam, you often provoke me to say 
severe things, by unreasonable commendation. If you 
would not call for my praise, I would not give you my 
censure ; but it constantly moves my indignation to be 
applied to, to speak well of a thing which I Uiink con- 
temptible. 

F. B. — ^Well, this I know, whoever I may hear com- 
plain of Dr. Johnson's severity, I shall always vouch 

I 2 
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for hifi kindness, as far aa regardis myself^ and his indul- 
gefice. 

Mrs, T» — Ay, but I hope he will trim you yet, too ! 

Dr. J. — I hope not t I should be very ,sony to say 
anything that should wex my dear little Burney, 

F, B. — If you didysir, it would vex me more than you 
can imagine. I should siiik in a minute. 

Mrs. T.-^I remember, sir, when we were travelling in 
Wales, how you called -me to account for my- civility to 
the people ; ' Madam/ you said, ' let me have no more of 
this idle commendation of nothing. Why is it, that what- 
ever you see, and whoever you see, you are to be so in- 
discriminately lavish of praise ?' * Why Til tell you, sir/ 
said I, ' when I am with you, and Mr. Thrale, and 
Queeny, I am obliged to be civil for four V 

There was a cutter for you ! But this I must say, for 
the honour of both — ^Mrs. Thrale speaks to Dr. Johnson 
with as much sincerity, (though with greater softness,) aa 
be does to her. 

Well, now I have given so many fine compli- 
ments from Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale, suppose, by 
way of contrast and variety, I give a few of Rose 
Fuller's. He called here on Saturday morning, with 
bis little dog. Sharp, who is his constant companion. 
When the common salutations were over, and everybody 
bad said something to him and his dog, he applied to me. 

" Well, Miss Bumey, and how do you do ? Pray 
bow do you like my little dog ? His name is Sharp.'' 

F.B.— Oh, very well! 

Mr. Fuller. — I am very glad to hear it; I shall pique 
myself upon Miss Barney's opinion, and ^ that sort- of 
thing;' I assure you I am quite proud of it. I have got 
ain ^ Eveliiia ' of my own, now, Mrs. Thrale ; we shall 
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break the bookseller, for Dr. Calvert sent for it too. I 
am now in the middle of the second volume : upon my 
word, Miss Bumey, ' in that sort of way,* His amazing how 
you've hit off characters! Upon my word, I never 
read anything higher ! I declare I never laughed so in 
my life. And, give me leave to say, for ' that sort of 
thing,* I think that Captain a very ingenious sort of man ; 
upon my word he is quite smart in some of his replies ; 
but he is too hard upon the old Frenchwoman, too. 

« sK 4e « 4e 

Streatham, September 26. — I have, from want of 
time, neglected my journal so long, that I cannot now pre- 
tend to go on methodically, and be particular as to*dates. 

Messrs. Stephen and Rose Fuller stayed very late 
on Monday ; the former talking very rationally upon 
various subjects, and the latter boring us with his sys- 
tems and '^ those sort of things." Yet he is something of 
a favourite, ^^in that sort of way^" at this house, because 
of his invincible good humour, and Mrs. Thrale says she 
would not change him as a neighbour for a much wiser 
man. Dr. Johnson says he would make a very good 
Mr. Smith : " Let him but," he adds, " pass a month or 
two in Holbom, and I would desire no better." 

The other evening the conversation fell upon Romney, 
the painter, who has lately got into great business, and 
who was first recommended and patronised by Mr. 
Cumberland. 

'^ See, madam/' said Dr. Johnson, laughing, '' what 
it is to have the favour of a literary man ! I think I 
have had no hero a great while ; Dr. Goldsmith was 
my last ; but I have had none since his time till my 
little Bumey came f" 

^Ay, sir," said Mrs. Thrale, ** Miss Bumey is the 
heroine now ; is it not really true, sir ?'^ 
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''To be sore it h^ my dear i"^ answered he, with a 
gravity that made not only me^ but Mr. Thrale laugh 
heartily. 

Anotiier time, Mr. Thrale said he had seen Dr. Jebb, 
*^aDd he told me be was afraid Miss Bumey would have 
gone into a consumptioo,*' said he ; ^ but I informed him 
how well you are, and he committed yon to my care ; so 
I diall insist now upon being sole judge of what wine 
you drink." 

(N.B. He had often disputed this point). 

Dr. J. — ^Why did Dr. Jebb forbid her wine ? 

F. B. — Yes, sir. 

Dr. J. — ^Well, he was in the right ; he knows bow 
apt wits are to transgress that way. He was certainly 
right ! 

In this sort of ridiculous manner he wits me eter- 
nally. But the present chief sport with Mrs. Thrale is 
disposing of me in the holy state of matrimony, and she 
offers me whoever comes to the house. This was begun 
by Mrs. Montagu, who, it seems, proposed a match for 
me in my absence, with Sir Joshua Reynolds ! — no less 
a man, I assure you I 

When I was dressing for dinner, Mrs. Thrale told me 
that Mr. Crutchley was expected. 

w Who's he ?'* quoth I. 

*'A young man of very large fortune, who was a 
wnnl of Mr. Thrale. Queeny, what do you say of him 
for Miw Bumey?'* 

*<Mim?' cried she; ''no, indeed; what has Miss 
Burney done to have him F' 

This Mr. Crutchley stayed till after breakiast the 
nrxt morning. I canH tell you anything of bin, be- 
muse I neither like nor dislike him. 

Mr. Crutchley was scarce gone, ere Mr» Smith ar- 
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riyed. Mr. Smith is a second cousin of Mr. Thrale, 
and a modest pretty sort of young man. 

He stayed till Friday morning. When be was gone^ 

'' What say you to him. Miss Bumey }" cried Mrs. 
Thrale — *' I am sore I offer you variety.'' 

^'Why I like him better than Mr. Crutchley, but I 
dcm't think I shall pine for either of them." 

** Dr. Johnson/' said Mrs. Thrale, ^* don\ you think 
Jerry Crutchley very much improved ?" 

Dr. J. — ^Yes, madam, I think he is. 

Mrs. T. — Shall he have Miss Bumey } 

Dr. J. — ^Why, I think not ; at least I must know 
more of him ; I must inquire into, his connexions, his 
recreations, his employments, and his character, from his 
intimates, before I trust Miss Bumey with him. And 
he must come down very handsomely with a settlement. 
I will not have him left to his generosity ; for as he 
will marry her for her wit, and she him for his fortune^ 
he ought to bid well ; and let him come down with what 
he will, his price will never be equal to her worth* 

Mrs. T. — She says she likes Mr. Smith better. 

Dr. J. — ^Yes, but I won't have her like Mr. Smith 
without the money, better than Mr, Crutchley with it* 
Besides, if she has Crutchley, he will use her well, to vin« 
dicate his choice. The world, madam, has a reasonable 
claim upon all mankind to account for their conduct; 
therefore, if with his gre t ^wealth he marries a woman 
who has but little, he will be more attentive to display 
her merit than if she was equally rich, — in order to show 
that the woman he has chosen deserves from the world all 
the respect and admiration it can bestow, or that else 
she would not have been his choiee* 

Mrs. T.— -I believe young Smith is the better man. 
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F. B»— Well, I won't be rash in thinking of either; I 
will take some time for coneideration before I fix. 

Dr. J.^— Why, I don't hold it^to be delicate to offer 
marriages to ladies, even in jest, nor do I approve such 
sort of jocularity ; yet for once I must break through 
the rules of decorum, and propose a match myself for 
Miss Burney. I therefore nominate Sir J L . 

Mrs. T.— ril give you my word, sir, you are not the 
first to say that^ for my master the other morning, when 

we were alone, said, " What would I give that Sir J 

L . was married to Miss Burney ; it might restore 

him to our family." So spoke his uncle and guardian. 

F. B.— ne,he! Ha, ha! He, he! Ha, ha! 

Dr. J. — ^That was elegantly said of my master, and 
nobly said, and not in the vulgar way we have been 
saying it. And where, madam, will you find another 
man in trade who will make such a speech — who will 
be capable of making such a speech ? Well, I am glad 
my master takes so to Miss Burney ; I would have 
every body take to Miss Burney, so as they allow me to 
take to her most ! Yet I don't know whether Sir J— 

L should have her, neither. I should be afraid for 

her; I donH think I would hand her to him. 

F. B. — Why, now, what a fine match is here broken 
off! 

Some time after, when we were in the library, he 
asked me very gravely if I loved reading ? 

"Yes," quoth I. 

" Why do you doubt it, sir ?" cried Mrs. Thrale. 

'' Because,^' answered he, ^' I never see her with a 
book in her hand. I have taken notice that she never 
has been reading whenever I have come into the room.*' 

'' Sir,'' quoth I, courageously, ^' I am always afraid of 
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being caught readings lest I should pass for beii^ stu- 
dious or affected, and therefore instead of making a 
display of books, I always try to hide them, as is the 
case at this very time, for I have now your * Life of 
Waller' under my gloves behind me. However, since I 
am piqued to it, PU boldly pi*oduce my voucher*" 

And so saying, I put the book on the table, and 
opened it with a flourishing air. And then the laugh 
iT^as on my side, for he could not help making a droU 
face ; and if he had known Kitty Cooke, I would have 
called out, "There I had you, my lad !'* 

*' And now,*' quoth Mrs. Thrale, *' you must be more 
careful than ever of not being thought bookish, for now 
you are known for a wit and a bel esprit, you will be 
watched, and if you are not upon your guard, all the 
misses will rise up against you/' 

Dr. J. — Nay, nay, now it is too late. You may read as 
much as you will now, for you are in for it,— -you are 
dipped over head and ears in the Castalian stream, and 
so I hope you will be invulnerable. 

Another time, when we were talking of the licentious- 
ness of the newspapers. Dr. Johnson said, 

'^ I wonder they have never yet had a touch at little 
Barney." 

*' Oh, Heaven forbid !" cried I : " I am sure if they did, 
I believe 1 should try the depth of Mr. Thrale's spring- 
pond." 

**No, no, my dear, no," cried he, kindly, '^ you must 
resolve not to mind them ; you must set yourself against 
them, and not let any such nonsmse affect you." 

*' There is nobody,'' said Mrs* Thrale^ '* tempers the 
satirist with so much meekness as Miss Bumey." 

Satirist, indeed ! is it not a satire upcm words^ to call 
me so? 
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^ 1 hope to HeaTen I shall never be tried,^ cried I, 
'^ for I am sure I shosld never bear it Of mj book they 
may say what they will and weloame^ but if they tondi 
at me I shall be-— '' 

""Nay/' said Mrs. Thrale^ ''if yon are not afraid for 
the book, I am sure they can say no faami of the 
author.^ 

*^ Never let them know/^ said Dr. Johnson, '' whidi 
way you shaU most mind them, and then they will stick 
ta the book ; but you must never acknowledge how ten- 
der you are for the anthor." 



Mr, Crisp to Miss JP. Bumey. 

6th Wot. 1778. 
My dear Fannikin, 

Since peace is proclaimed, and I am got ovt ot 
my hobble, I am content, and shall never lose a thought 
more in considering how I got into it My object now is to 
reap the fruits of the accommodation ; of which the prin- 
cipal article is to be, an open trade and renewal of com- 
merce and confidence, together with a stiiet observanee 
of former treaties, by which no new alliances are to be 
formed to the prejudice of the old family compact. These 
preliminaries being acceded to^ nothing now remains but 
to sing Te Deumy. and play off the fireworks* 

I do entirely acquit you of all wish or design of being 
known to the worM as an author* I brieve it is ever 
the case with writers of real merit and genius^ on the 
appearance of their first productions : as their powen 
are finer and keener than other peoplc^s, so is their sen- 
sibility. On these occasions they are as nervon» as Lady 
Louisa in ^Evelina;" Bet sturdy thesei painfel feel- 
ings ought to go off when the salts of genensl ap-^ 
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plauae are continually held under their noee. It is then 
time to follow your friend Dr. Johnson's advice, and 
learn to be a SMraggerer, at least so imr as to be able to 
fatce the worlds and not be ashamed of the distinction 
yon have fairly earned, especially when it is apparent 
yon do not court it. 

I now proceed to assume the daddy, and consequenliy 
the pririlege of giving counsel. Yowr kind and judi- 
cious friends are certainly in the right in wishing yon to 
make your talents turn to something more soKd thsMi 
empty praise. When you come to know the world half 
so well as I do, and what yahoos mankind are, you vrill 
then be convinced that a state of independence is the 
only basis on which to rest your future ease and comfort 
You are now young, lively, gay. You please, and the 
world smiles upon you — this is your time. Years and 
wrinkles in their due season (perhaps attended with 
want of health and spirits) will succeed. You will then 
be no longer the same Fanny of 1778, feasted, caressed 
admired, with all the soothing circumstances of your 
presort situation. The Thrales, the Johnsons, the Se- 
wards, Cholmondelys, &c., &C., who are now so high in 
fashion, and might be such powerful protectors as almost 
to insure success to anything that is tolerable* may then 
themselves be moved off the stage. I will no longer 
dwell on so disagreeable a change of the scene ; Let me 
only earnestly urge you to act vigorously (what I really 
believe is in yocir power) a distingnisbed part in the pre- 
sent one — '^now while it is yet day, and before the night 
Cometh, when no man can work*'' 

I must again and again repeat my former admonition 
r^arding yowr posture in reading and wiifting ;= it is of 
infinite eonseqnence, especiaUy to sadi longs, and such 
a frame as yours. 
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Lastly^ if you do resolve to undertake anything of the 
nature your friends recommend, keep it (if possible) an 
impenetrable secret that you are even about such a 
work. Let it be all your own till it is finished entirely 
in your own way ; it will be time enough then to cqn- 
suit such friends as you think capable of judging and 
adyising. If you suffer anyone to interfere till then, His 
ten to one His the worse for it — it won't be all of a 
piece. In these cases generally the more cooks the 
worse broth, and I have more than once observed those 
pieces that have stole privately into the world, without 
midwiyes, or god&thers and godmothers,-^like your 
own, and the **Tale of a Tub,'' and a few others, have 
far exceeded any that followed. 

Your loving daddy, 
S. C. 



Diary resumed, 

Saturday evening Mr. and Mrs. Thrale took me quite 
round the paddock, and showed me their hot-houses, 
kitchen-gardens, &c. Their size and their contents are 
astonishing : but we have not once missed a pineapple 
since I came, and therefore you may imagine their 
abundance ; besides grapes, melons, peaches, nectarines, 
and ices. 

While Mrs. Thrale and I were dressing, and, as usual, 
confabbing, a chaise drove into the park, and word was 
brought that Mr. Seward was arrived. 

" You don't know much of Mr. Seward, Miss Bur- 
ney P said Mrs. Thrale. 

I could have told her I wished he had not known much 
of me ; but her maid was in my way, and I only said 
*' No." 
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*^ But I hope you will know more of faioi/^ said ahe^ 
^^ for I want you to take to him. He is a charming young 
man, though not without oddities. Eew people do him 
justice, because, as Dr. Johnson calls him, he is an 
abrupt young man ; but he has excellent qualities, and 
an excellent understanding. He has the misfortune to 
be an hypochondriac, so he runs about the world to bor« 
row spirits, and to forget himself. But after all, if his 
disorders are merely imaginary, the imagination is disor- 
der sufficient, and therefore I am sorry for him." 

The day passed very agreeably, but I have no time 
for particulars. I fight very shy with Mr. Seward, and 
as he has a great share of sense and penetration, and 
not a little one of pride and reserve, he takes the hint ; 
and I believe he would as soon bite off his own nose as 
mention '' Evelina^^ again. And, indeed, now that the 
propriety of his after-conduct has softened me in his fa- 
vour, I begin to think of him much in the same way 
Mrs. Thrale does, for he is very sensible, very intelligent, 
and very well bred. 

Monday was the day for our great party ; and the 
doctor came home, at Mrs. Thrale's request, to meet 
them. 

The party consisted of Mr. C , who was formerly 

a timber-merchant, but having amassed a fortune of 
one million of pounds, he has left off business. He is 
a good-natured, busy sort of man. 

Mrs. C , his lady, a sort of Mrs. Nobody. 

Mr. N— , another rich business leaver-oflT. 

Mrs. N , his lady ; a pretty sort of woman, who 

was formerly a pupil of Dr. Hawkesworth. I had a 
great deal of talk with her about him, and about my 
feyourite Miss Kinnaird, whom she knew very well, 

Mr. George and Mr. Thomas N , her sons-in-law. 
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Mr. R J of wkom i know nothing but that he 

married into Mr. Tfarale^s family* 

Lady Ladd; I ought to have began with her. I beg 
her ladyship a thousand pardons — though if she knew 
my ofienoe, I am 'Sure 1 should not obtain one. She is 
own sister to Mr. Thrale. She is a tall and stout 
woman, has an air of mingled dignity and haughtiness, 
both of which wiear off in conversation. She dresses 
very youthful and gaily, and attends to her person with 
no little complacency. She appears to me uncultivated 
in knowledge, though an adept in the manners of the 
world, and^l that. She chooses to be much more lively 
than her brother; but liveliness sits as awkwardly upon 
her as her pink ribbons. In talking her over with Mm. 
Thrale, who has a very proper regard for her, but who^ i 
am sure, cannot be Mind to her fieiults, she gave me another 
proof to those I have already had, of the uncontrolled 
freedom of speech which Dr. Johnson exercises to every- 
body, and which everybody receives quietly from him. 
Lady Ladd has been very handsome, but is now, I 
think, quite ugly — at least she has a sort of fece I like 
not. Well, she was a little while ago dressed in so 
showy a manner as to attract the doctor's notice, and 
when he had looked at her some time, he broke out 
aloud into this quotation : 

*' With patches, paint, and jewels on, 
Sure Phlllis is not twentj-one! 
But if at night jou Phillis see. 
The dame at least b forty-three P 

I don't recollect the verses exactly, but such was their 
purport. 

^' However,'' said Mrs. Thrale, " Lady Ladd took it 
very good-naturedly, and only said. 
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^' ^I know enough of that forty-three — I don't desire 
to hear any more of it !' ** 

JMUss MosBy a pretty girl^ who played and sung, to 
the great fatig<iie of Mrs. Thrale ; Mr. Rose Fuller, Mr. 
Embry, Mr. Seward, Dr. Johnson, the three Thrales, 
and myself, close the party. 

We had a sumptuous dinner of three courses, and a 
most superb dessert. I shall give no account of the day^ 
because our common days are so much more worth re- 
oouiUing. 

In the evening the company divided pretty much into 
parties, and almost everybody walked upon the gravel- 
walk b^cHre the windows. I was going to have joined 
some of them, when Dr. Johnson stopped me, and 
asked how I did. 

*^ I was afraid, sir,'^ cried I, '' you did not intend to 
know me again, for you have not spoken to me before 
since your return from town.'^ 

^^ My dear," cried he, taking both my hands, ^* I was 
not sure of you, I am so near sighted, and I appre- 
hended making some mistake.^' 

Then drawing me very unexpectedly towards him, he 
actually kissed me ! 

To be sure, I was a little surprised, having no idea 
of such facetiousness from him. However, I was glad 
nobody was in the room but Mrs. Thrale, who stood 
close to us, and Mr. Embry, who was loimging on a sofa 
at the fnrthest end of the room. Mrs. Thrale laughed 
heartily, and said she hoped I was contented with his 
amends for not knowing me sooner. 

A little after she said she would go and walk with the 
rest, if she did not fear for my reputation in being left 
with the doctor. 
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" However, as Mr. Embrf n yonder, I think he'll 
take some care of yon," she added. 

^' Ay, madam/' said the doctor, ^ we shall do yery 
well ; but I assure you I shan't part with Miss Bur- 
neyr 

And he held me by both hands; and when Mrs. 
Thrale went, he drew me a chair himself facing the win- 
dow, close to his own ; and thus tite^^tite we continued 
almost all the evening. I say tite'^ite, because Mr. 
Embry kept at an humble distance, and offered us no in- 
terruption. And though Mr. Seward soon after came 
in, he also seated himself in a distant comer, not pre- 
suming, he said, to break in upon us I Everybody, he 
added, gave way to the doctor. 

Our conversation chiefly was upon the Hebrides, for 
be always talks to me of Scotland, out of sport; and he 
wished I had been of that tour — quite gravely, I assure 
you! 



Tuesday morning our breakfast was delightful. We 
had Mr. Seward, Mr. Embry, and Lady Ladd added to 
our usual party, and Dr. Johnson was quite in a sportive 
humour. But I can only write some few speeches, 
wanting time to be prolix, not inclination. 

'*Sir,'' said Mrs. Thrale to Dr. Johnson, " why did 
you not sooner leave your wine yesterday, and come to 
us? we had a Miss who sung and played like any- 
thing!" 

" Ay, had you 1" said he, drolly ; ** and why did you 
not call me to the rapturous entertainment ?" 

" Why, I was afraid you would not have praised her, 
for I sat thinking all the time myself whether it were 
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better to smg and play as she aang and playad, or to do 
nothing. And at first I thought the had the beat of i^ 
for we were but stupid before she began ; but afterwards 
she made it so long, that I thought nothing had aU the 
advantage. But, sir, Lady Ladd has had the same 
misfortune you had, for she has fallen down and hurt 
herself woefully.'' 

^^ How did that happen, madam ?'' 
Why, sir, the heel of her shoe caught in something.^ 
Heel T replied . he ; " nay, then, if her ladyship, 
who walks six foot high'' (N.B. this is a fact), '' will wear 
a high heel, I think she almost deserves a fall/' 

'^ Nay, sir, my heel was not so high V cried 
Lady Ladd. 

** But, madam, why should you wear any P That for 
which there is no occasion, had always better be dispensed 
with. However, a fall to your ladyship is nothing/' con« 
tinued he, laughing ; ^^ you, who are light and little, can 
soon recover ; but I who am a gross man, might suffer 
severely : with your ladyship, the case is different, for 






* Airy substance soon unites ag^in/ " 

Poor Lady Ladd, who is quite a strapper, made no 
answer, but she was not offended. Mrs. Thrale and I 
afterwards settled, that not knowing his allusion from 
the ^^ Rape of the Lock,^ she only thought he had made 
a stupid sort of speech, and did not trouble herself to 
find a meaning to it. 

" However,^' continued he, ^^ if my fall does confine 
me, I will make my confinement pleasant, for Miss 
Bumey shall nurse me--*positively !^' (and he slapped his 
hand on the table), ^^ and then, she shall sing to me, and 
soothe my oares." 

When public news was started, Mr. Thrale desired 

VOL. I. K 
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the subject might be waived till my &ther came, and 
could let us know what part of the late accounts were 
true. 

Mr. Thrale then offered to carry Mr. Seward, who was 
obliged to go to town, in the coach with him, — and 
Mr* Embry also left us. But Dr. Johnson sat with 
Mrs. Thrale, Lady Ladd, and me for an hour or two. 

The subject was given by Lady Ladd ; it was the 
tespect due from the lower class of the people. 

*^ I know my place/^ said she, ^* and I always take 
it : and I've no notion of not taking it But Mrs. Thrale 
lets all sort of people do just as they^ve a mind by 
her.^' 

•'Ay/' said Mrs. Thrale, " why should I torment 
and worry myself about all the paltry marks of respect 
that consist in bows and courtsies ?*-I have no idea of 
troubling myself about the manners of all the people I 
mix with.'* 

'^ No/' said Lady Ladd, •' so they will take all sort 
of liberties with you« I remember, when you were at 
my house, how the hair-dresser flung down the comb 
as soon as you were dressed, and went out of the room 
without making a bow." 

" Well, all the better/' said Mrs. Thrale ; " for if he 
had made me one, ten thousand to one if I had seen it. 
I was in as great haste to have done with him, as he 
could be to have done with me. I was glad enough to 
get him out of the room; I did not want him to stand 
bowing and cringing.'' 

*' If any man had behaved so insolently to me," 
answered she, ^* I would never again have suffered him 
in my house." 

** Well/' said Mrs, Thrale, '^ your ladyship has a 
great deal more dignity than I have ! — Dr. Johnson, 
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we are talking of the respect dae from inferiors ;<— and 
Lady Ladd is of the same side you are**' 

^' Why, madam/' said he, '' subordination is always 
necessary to the preservaticm of order and decorum.'^ 

^* I protest/' said Lady Ladd^ '^ I have no notion of 
submitting to any kind of impertinence : and I never 
will bear either to have any person nod to m^ or enter 
a room where I am^ without bowing/' 

** "But, madam/' said Dr. Johnson, ^* what if they will 
nod, and what if they won't bow ? — how then ? " 
" Why I always tell them of it/' said she. 
" Oh, commend me to that !" cried Mrs. Thrale ; " Pd 
sooner never see another bow in my life, than turn* 
dancing master to hair-dressers/' 

The doctor laughed his approbation, but said that 
every man had a right to a certain degree of respect, 
and no man liked to be defrauded of that right. 

" Well, sir," said Mrs. Thrale, " I hope you meet 
with respect enough !" 

" Yes, madam," answered he, " I am very well con- 
tented." 

•* Nay, if you a'n't, I don't know who should be ; for 
I believe there is no man in the world so greatly re-* 
spected." 

Soon after he went, I went and shut myself up in a 
£(weet cool summer-house, to read Irene : — which, indeed^ 
though not a good play, is a beautiful poem. 

As my dear father spent the rest of the day here, I 
will not further particularize, but leave accounts to bis 
better communication. He probably told you that the 

P family Came in to tea; and, as he knows 

Mrs. P , pray tell him what Dr. Johnson says of 

her. When they were gone Mrs. Thrale complained 
that she was quite worn out with that- tiresome silly 

k2 
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woman, who had talked of her family and affairs till she 
was sick to death of hearing her. 

•* Madam," said he, " why do you blame the woman 
for the only sensible thing she could do— talking of her 
family and her affairs ? For how should a woman who is 
as empty as a dmm^ talk upon any other subject ? — If 
you speak to her of the sun, she does not know it rises in 
the east ; — ^if you speak to her of the moon, she does 
not know it changes at the full ; — ^if you speak to her of 
the queen, she does not know she is the king's wife ;-— 
how, then^ can you blame her for talking of her family 
ind affairs ?•* 



Yesterday morning, to my great regret. Dr. Johnson 
went to town, but we expect him again to-day. Lady 
Ladd also went yesterday. 

When they were gone, I had such a conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Thrale ! We were alone in the library 
for, I believe, three hours, and though I shall only give 
you two or three of the principal speeches, I am sure 
you vdll not wonder that the extraordinary good opinion 
she professes of me should have quite overpowered me 
with gratitude and surprise. 

Our tete^'tete began by comparing notes about Irene, 
and picking out favourite passages, and agreeing that 
though the language and sentiments are equally noble, 
there was not any reason io wonder that the play al- 
together had no success on the stage. Thence we talked 
over all the plays we could recollect, and discussed their 
several merits according to our particular notions, and 
when we had mentioned a great number, approving 
some for this thing, and disliking others for that, Mrs. 
Thrale suddenly said. 
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'' Now, Miss Bumey, if you would write a play^ I 
have a notion it would hit my taste in all things ; do-— 
you must write one ; a play will be something worth 
your time — it is the road both to honour and profit ; 
and why should you have it in your power to gain both^ 
and not do it ? 

^^ I declare,'^ continued she^ '' I mean, and think 
what I say^ with all my heart and soul ! You seem to 
me to have the right and true talents for writing a 
comedy ; you would give us all the fun and humour we 
could wish, and you would give us a scene or two of the 
pathetic kind that would set all the rest off. If you 
would but try, I am sure you would succeed^ and give us 
such a play as would be an honour to all your family. 
And, in the grave parts, all your sentiments would be 
edifying, and such as would do good, — and I am sure 
that would be real pleasure to you/^ 

I recollect her words as exactly as my memory will 
allow. 

^^ Hannah More,'^ added she, '^ got nearly four hun- 
dred pounds for her foolish play, and if you did not write 
a better than hers, I say you deserve to be whipped ! — 
Your father, I know, thinks the same; but we will 
allow that he may be partial; but what can make me 
think it ? — and Dr. Johnson ; — he, of all men, would not 
say it if he did not think it/^ 

She then rejoiced I had pubUshed '' Evelina^' as I did, 
without shewing it to any body ; *^ because you have 
proved what are your own real resources,^' she said, 
^^ and now you have nothing to do but to write a play. 
Dr. Johnson, I am sure, will be at your service in any- 
thing in his power ; we'll make him write your prologue ; 
— we'll make him carry your play to the managers ; 
we'll do anything for you ; — and so, I am sure, he readily 
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will. As to plot; ^ituatioiiy and character^ nobody shall 
assist you in ^Aem, for nobody can r* . 

I will write no more, as these heads will give a no- 
tion of all the rest* 



From Mr. Crisp to Miss F. Burney. 

Chesingtoiiy Dec. 8th, 1778. 

My dear Fannikin, 

Exclusive of the high entertainment your Susannistical 
letter afforded me^ I was much delighted with it on 
another account, and that a solid and substantial one : 
I mean, because it informed me of those numerous and 
powerful friends, your own genius and intrinsic merit 
have raised you up. The prospect is now fair before you 
<— it cannot but be bright when shone upon by such firsts* 
rate luminaries of wit and learning. Keep it in your eye ; 
and if you pursue your path with resolution, not suffering 
yourself to be checked by indolence or diffidence, and an 
overstrained modesty, I dare say it will lead you on to 
the temple of fame, and perhaps to that of fortune. 

^Tis true, I have more than once, Fanny, whispered in 
your ear a gentle caution — that you have much to lose. 
Why is that ? — because much you have gained. Now you 
have gone so far, and so rapidly, you will not be allowed 
to slacken your pace. This is so far from being meant as 
a discouragement, that it is intended to animate you. 
But it will explain what was in my head when I threw 
out those (perhaps useless, perhaps too officious) hints. 
I plainly foresaw (what has since happened) that, as 
your next step, you would be urged, strongly urged, by 
your many friends and admirers, to undertake a comedy. 
I think you capable, highly capable of it ; but in the 
attempt there are great difficulties in the way ; some 
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more particularly and individuallj in the way of a Fanny, 
than of most people. 

I will instantly name these^ lest you should mis« 
apprehend, I need not observe to you^ that in most 
of our successful comedies^ there are frequent lively 
freedoms (and waggeries that cannot be called licen- 
tious, neither) that give a strange animation and vi- 
gour to the style, and of which if it were to be deprived 
it would lose wonderfully of its salt and spirit. I mean 
such freedoms as ladies of the strictest character would 
make no scruple^ openly, to laugh at^ but at the same 
time, especially if they were prudes (and you know you 
are one), perhaps would shy at being known to be the 
authors of. Some comic characters would be deficient 
without strokes of this kind ; in scenes where gay men of 
the world are gottogether, they are natural and expected ; 
and the business would be mighty apt to grow fade 
without them. 

Of late years, (I can^t tell why, unless from the great 
purity of the age) some very fine-spun, all-delicate, sen- 
timental comedies have been brought forth on the 
English, and more particularly on the French stage^ 
which (in my coarse way of thinking, at least) are such 
sick things, so void of blood and spirits, that they 
may well be called Comedies Larmoyantes ; — and Idon^t 
find that they have been greatly relished by the public 
in general, any more than by my vulgar soul. Moral-— 
sublime, to a degree — 

" We cannot blame, indeed, — ^but we may sleep !" 

They put me in mind of a poor girl, a Miss Peachy, 
(a real^ and in the end, a melancholy story). She was a 
fine young woman, but thinking herself too ruddy and 
blowzy, it was her custom to bleed herself (an art $he 
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had learned on purpoie) three or foiir timeti against the 
Rugby races, in order to appear more dainty and lady* 
like at the balls^ &c. Poor thing I— -ehe lost her aim; 
for when she came she appeared like a ghost^ and at 
last became one : — her arm bled in the night, and in the 
morning she was past recovery. 

I am afraid these fine performances are not pictures of 
real life and manners. I remember I sat next to a 
Frenchman at the play at Milan, who preferred the 
French theatre to the whole worlds and as much dis- 
liked the English. When 1 asked his reason, he cried, 

*^ Ma foi, )1 faut pousser des beaux sentiments V* 

Excuse these digressions : the sum total amounts to this 
•—it appears to me extremely difficult, throughout a 
whole spirited comedy, to steer clear of those agreeable, 
frolicsome j'ee^x d'espritf on the one hand, and langucur 
and heaviness on the other : — pray, observe, I only say 
difficult — ^not impracticable — at least to your dexterity ; 
and to that I leave it. 

I find myself forestalled by the intelligent Mrs. Mon* 
tagu in another observation I was going to make, and 
which she very justly and judiciously enforces by the 
instance she gives of Fielding, who, though so eminent in 
characters and descriptions, did by no means succeed in 
comedy. 

Tis certain, different talents are requisite for the two 
species of writing, though they are by no means incom- 
patible ; I fear, however, the labouring oar lies on the 
comic author. 

In these little entertaining elegant histories, the writer 
has his full scope ; as large a range as he pleases to hunt 
in — ^to pick, cull, select whatever he hkes : he takes his 
own time — ^he may be as minute as he pleases, and the 
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laoro miiuute ihe better, provided that taste, a deep and 
pemtratiiig knowledge of human nature, and the worlds 
aocompany that minutefiess. When this is the case, the 
very soul, and all its most secret recesses and workings 
are developed and laid as open to the view, as the blood 
globules circulating in a frog^s foot, when seen through 
a microscope. The exquisite touche? such a work is 
capable of (of which, ^^ Evelina" is, without flattery, a 
glaring instance), are truly charming. But of these 
great advantages, these resources, you ure strangely cur- 
tailed the moment you begin a comedy. There every- 
thing passes in dialogue, — all goes on rapidly — narrative 
and descriptive, if not extremely short, become into- 
lerable. The detail, which in Fielding, Marivaux, and 
Crebillon, is so delightful, on the stage would bear down 
all patience. There all must be compressed into quint- 
essence ; the moment the scene ceases to move on 
briskly, and business seems to hang, sighs and groans 
are the consequence. Dreadful sound ! — In a word, 
if the plot, the story of the comedy does not open and 
unfold itself in the easy, natural, unconstrained flow of 
the dialogue— if that dialogue does not go on with spirit, 
wit, variety, fun, humour, repartee, and — and, all in 
short into the bargain — serviteur ! — good bye, t'ye ! 

One more : now, Fanny, don't imagine that I am dis- 
couraging you from the attempt ; or that I am retract- 
ing or shirking back from what I have said above — i.e. 
that I think you highly capable of it. On the contrary, 
I re-affirm it ; I affirm that in common conversation, I 
observe in you a ready choice of words, with a quick- 
ness and conciseness that have often surprised me. 
This is a lucky gift for a comic writer, and not a very 
common one ; so that if you have not the united talents 
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I demand^ I don't know who has ; for if you have your 
familiar, your sprite, for ever thus at your elbow with^ 
out calling for, surely it will not desert you, when in 
deep conjuration raising your ^niusin your closet* 

God bless you. Adieu, 

Your loving daddy, 

ac. 
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Diary Resumed, 

• 

St. Mabtin's-street, January, 1779. — How will 
you bear, my clearest Susan, to hear about Pac — may I 
finish the name ? I am almost afraid — yet think it a 
miserable compliment to treat you as a baby, and 
bide from you the playthings you must not have in 
your own hand. So I will only remind you of similar 
situations in which I have been ; and, at the same time, 
reminding myself of your conduct upon those occasions 
— the upshot of all which will be, a true account of the 
transaction. 

Well, last Saturday morning, '* mine fader'^ sent a pre- 
sent of his '^ History^' to Pacchierotti, by way of an incen- 
tive to the study of the English language* At the Opera 
at night, he promised to call here on Sunday. And so 
on Sunday morning he came, attended by Signer 
Bertoni. 

Wei), but he did not sing — so far be easy. 

I like him of all things : he is perfectly modest, 
humble, well-bred, and unassuming. He has a very 
anxious desire to learn English, which he has studied 
grammatically, and with much application and diligence 
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abroad : and he promised to come hither frequently to 
take lessons of conversation. By way of beginning 
with vigour^ he settled to drink tea here the next day. 

They came early, and I am more pleased with Fac- 
chierotti than ever : he seems to be perfectly amiable, 
gentle, and good : his countenance is extremely bene- 
volent, and his manners infinitely interesting. We are 
all become very good friends, and talked English, 
French, and Italian, by commodious starts, just as 
phrases occurred — an excellent device for appearing a 
good linguist. 

He had a very bad cold, yet sung with the utmost good 
humour, as soon as asked. Bertoni accompanied him. 
He first sang a rondeau of "Artaserse,^ of ^Bertoni^s. 
It is a very fine one, and had it been a very execrable 
one, he would have made it exquisite : such taste, ex- 
pression, freedom, fancy, and variety, never were before 
joined, but in Agujari. His voice, however, was by 
no means clear, though extremely touching : but his cold 
quite tormented him. He afterwards sung a song for a 
tenor in the same opera, and admirably; then some 
accompanied recitative to a song in the " Orfeo'* of Ber- 
toni, and lastly, the " Chefard senza EuridiceJ*^ 

He and I were very sociable : and he said, in Eng- 
lish, 

" Miss Borni give me very much encourage ; but is 
very troublesome the difficulties." 

Bertoni is very much that common sort of character 
that admits no delineation. 

Piozzi, by invitation, came in the evening: he did 
not sing, but was very good-humoured. 

Giardini— notbv invitation — came also. We did not, 

just then, wish for him, but he was very comique. 

# ♦ # * # 
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On Thursday, I had another adventure, and one that 
has made me grin ever since« A gentleman inquiring 
ifor my father, was asked into the parlour. The then 
inhabitants were only my mother and me. In entered 
a square old gentleman, well-wigged, formal, grave, 
and important. He seated himself. My mother asked 
if he had any message for my father ? 

*^No,none.^^ 

Then he regarded me with a certain dry kind of atten- 
tion for some time ; after which, turning suddenly to my 
mother, he demanded, 

** Pray, ma'am, is this your daughter V^ 

^^ Yes, sir.*' 

'^ O ! this is Evelina, is it V 

^^ No, sir,'' cried I, staring at him, and glad none of 
you were in the way to say Yes. 

^^ No ?*' repeated he, incredulous ; ^*is not your name 
Evelina, ma'am ?" 

" Dear, no, sir," again quoth I, staring harder. 

"Ma'am," cried he, drily, "I beg your pardon! I 
had understood your name was Evelina." 

And soon after, he went away. 

When he put down his card, who should it prove but 
Dr. Franklin ! 



From Mrs. Thrale to Miss Barney. 

Streatfaam^ 
Instead of writing monitory letters to Dick,*!^ I 
find I must now be a little serious with the great 
^^ Evelina." Why will you, my lovely friend, give con- 
sequence to trifles, by thus putting your peace in their 
power ? Is not the world full of severe misfortunes and 

* Dr. Burney's son by his second wife. 
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real calamities ? and will you fret and look pale about 
such nonsense as this ? Let me see you on Thursday 
next, if but for an hour, and let me see you cheerful, I 
insist. Your looking dismal can only advertise the 
paltry pamphlet, which I firmly believe no one out of 
your own family has seen, and which is now only lying 
like a dead kitten on the surface of a dirty horsepond, 
incapable of scratching any one who does not take pains 
to dirty their fingers for it. 

But it has proclaimed you authoress of ^^ Evelina T 
And is that an injury ? Surely you are not yet to learn 
how highly that little sweet book has been praised, ad- 
mired, and esteemed by people whose good word should 
at least weigh with you against such a wretch as I hear 
this is, who has mentioned your name irreverently — for 
I do not perceive he has done anything else at last. 

And so, as Mowbray the brutal says of Lovelace the 
gay, ^* We comforted and advised him.^ 

When will Miss Susan come home, that I may have 
you here to brace your fibres, and enable you to endure 
these direful misfortunes? But I see you saying, ^' Why 
this is Mrs. Seltuyn, without her wit/' 

Very well, madam ; don't you be Lady Louisa^ then^ 
without her quality. 

Give my best love and kindest compliments to your 
amiable household. You know if I love you, and may 
be sure I pity your pain, but do not mean to soothe it. 
This world is a rough road, and those who mean to tread 
it many years must not think of b^inning their journey 
in. buff soles. 

What hurts me most is lest you should like me the 
less for this letter. Yet J will be true to my own senti- 
ments and send it ; if you will think me coarse and inde- 
licate, I can't help it. You are twenty odd years old^and I 
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am passed thirty-six — there's the true difference. I hare 
lost seven cbildrbn^'add been cheated out of two thou- 
sand a-year/and I canhot^ indeed I cannot, si^ and' 
sorrow orer pamphlets and paragraphs* Did you neVer* 
hear Johnson's story of the "Man With his Paper and 
Packthread?'' 

Mr. Pepys— 4ny master in chancery, as your papa calls 
him — says you should try at a tragedy. He is m lore 
with the character of Macartney^ the pistol scene^ and 
the denouement with Sir John Belmont. 

Murphy is charmed with the comic part, and thinks 
highly of the writer. Will these help to fill the scale 
i^inst our formidable adversary— Ood knows who — in 
the garret? 

Adieu till Thursday, '^ my own dear little Bumey/' 
and forgive the sauciness of a truly affectionate and 
faithful friend, servant, &c., 

H. L. Thrale. 

I can't stay till Thursday to hear if you forgive me, 
nor will forgiveness do. You must not love me less for 
all this — it would vex me more than many a silly couplet, 
which you mind more than your friends. Once more, 
adieu ! 



Miss F. Bumey to Mr, Crisp. 

January, 17f9. 
Your patience, my dear daddy, in being able to 
mention my name without invectives, as you have 
done in your letter to Hetty, forces me to write, be- 
cause it makes me eager to thank you for not having 
taken offence at me. Indeed your last most excellent 
letter ought to have had my acknowledgments long 
since, but the fact is I received it when I was most vio* 
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lently out of sorts, and really had not spirits to answer 
it. I intended to have kept from you the subject of my 
uneasiness, because I know you will only scofF it, or» 
perhaps, think it should rather have gratified than dispi- 
rited me; and in truth I have been so plentifully lectured 
already upon my vexation, that I feel no gout for farther 
lashing and slashing; and yet I will own to you the sub* 
ject, because I had rather of the two you should think 
me a fool, than think I wanted gratitude sufficient to 
thank you for the many useful hints, the kind and ex- 
cellent advice you took the trouble to give me. 

la short, not to spend my whole letter in enigmatical 
preluding, just as I received your letter I had hadinfor* 
mation that my name had got into prints and what was 
yet worse, was printed in a new pamphlet. 

I cannot tell you, and if I could you would perhaps 
not believe me, how greatly I was shocked, mortified, 
grieved, and confounded at this intelligence : I had al- 
ways dreaded as a real evil my name's getting into print 
— but to be lugged into a pamphlet ! 

I must, however, now I have gone so far, tell you how; 
it is, lest you should imagine matters worse. This vile 
pamphlet is called '^ Warley : a Satire ;" it is addressed 
to the first artist in Europe, who proves to be Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. Probably it is to his unbounded par- 
tiality for ** Evelina^' that I owe this most disagreeable 
compliment, for he had been so eager to discover the 
author, that by what I had reason given me to conjec- 
ture, I fancy he has been not a little laughed at since 
the discovery, for divers comique sort of speeches which 
he had made while in the dark. 

So now the murder's out ! but, dear daddy, don't be- 
labour me for my weakness, though I confess I was for 
more than a week unable to eat, drink, or sleep, for vehe-^ 

YOIi. I. L 
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nenoe of vexation. I am now got tolerably stout agMi, 
but I have been furiously lectured for my folly (as I see 
eFerybody thinks it) by all who hate kiiowa of it* I 
have, therefore, stni^led against it with all my mighty 
and am detennined to aim at least at acquiring more 
strength of mind* ^ 

Yety after all, I feel very forcibly that I am notr-^4hat 
I have not been— <and that I never shall be formed or 
jfitted for any business with the public. Yet now my 
best friends, and my father at their head, absolutely 
prohibit a retreat; otherwise I should be strongly 
tempted to empty the whole contents of my bureau into 
the fire, and to vow never again to fill it. But, had my 
name never got abroad with my book, ere this I ques- 
tion not I should again have tried how the world stood 
affected to me. 

Kow once again to your letter. 

Why, my dear daddy, will you use so vile, so ill-applied 
a word as '^officiov^' when you are giving me advice? 
Is it not of all favours the most valuable you can confer 
on me ? and don't I know that if you had not somewhat 
of a sneaking kindness for me you would as soon bite 
off your own nose, as the Irishman says, as take so much 
trouble about me ? I do most earnestly, seriously, and 
solemnly entreat that you will continue to me this first, 
best, greatest proof of regard, and I do, with the utmost 
truth and gratitude, assure you that it is more really 
flattering to me than all the flummery in the world. I 
only wish, with all my heart, you would be more liberal 
of it. 

Every word you have urged concerning the salt and 
spirit of gay, unrestrained freedom in comedies, carries 
conviction along with it, — a conviction which I feel, in 
trembling ; should I ever venture in that walk publicly, 
perhaps the want of it might prove fatal to me. I do. 
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indeed, think it most likely that such would be the 
events and my poor piece^ though it might escape cat- 
calls and riots, would be fairly slept off the stage. Jf I 
cannot, however, attempt to avoid this danger> though I 
see it, for I would a thousand times rather forfeit my 
character as a writer, than risk ridicule or censure as a 
female. I have never set my heart on fame^ and there- 
fore would not, if I could, purchase it at the expense of 
all my own ideas of propriety. You who know me for 
a prude will not be surprised, and I hope not offended, at 
this avowal, for I should deceive you were I not to make 
it. If I should try, I must e'en take my chance^ and all 
my own expectations may be pretty easily answered. 

The Streathamites have been all re-assembled for 
these six weeks, and I have had invitation upon invita- 
tion to join them, or, in Mrs. Thrale^s words, to go 
home* But Susan is at Howletts, and I can by no 
means leave town till her return. However, we corre- 
spcMid, and Mrs. Thrale's kindness for me promises to 
be as steady as it is flattering and delightful to me ; but 
I never knew how much in earnest and in sincerity she 
was my friend till she heard of my infinite frettation 
upon occasion of being pamjidileted ; and then she todc 
the trouble to write me a long scolding letter ; and Dr. 
Johnson himself came to talk to me about it, and to 
reason with me ; and now I see that they have sufficient 
regard to find fault with me, I do indeed hope that I am 
well with them.* Yours affectionately, 

F. B. 

* The following is the passage which so annoyed Miss Buraey. 
Speaking of some aim of Sir Joshua Reynolds, the writer (a Mr. 
Huddisford) asks — "Will it gain approbation from 'dear little 
Bumey ?'" The phrase, " dear litde Burney/' Tuas Dr. Johnson^s 
fiivottiite mode of speaking of Miss Barney. 

L 2 
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From Mr. Crisp to Miss F. Burneif^ . . 

Chesingtoti, January, 177^; 

I LONG of all things, Fannikin, to see " Warley/* and 
the continuation of your journal (for I have copied and 
will faithfully return by the first opportunity your last). 
If you answer me, you have not continued it, you are 
unpardonable, and I advise you to set about it imme- 
diately, as well as you can, while any traces of it rest iri 
your memory. It will one day be the delight of your 
old age — it will call back your youth, your spirits, your 
pleasures, your friends, whom you formerly loved, and 
who loved you (at that time, also, probably, long gone 
off the stage), and lastly, when your own scene is closed, 
remain a valuable treasure to those that come after you. 
But I will not suppose you have not contiilued it — you 
can't be so wanting to yourself. This is what I require — 
the whole in all its details — not bits and scraps of thre6 
characters at a time, as you talk of— that won't satisfy 
my maw. 

As to your vexation, child, I don't mind it of a pin. 
Framed as you are, I knew that must come first be- 
fore you could be easy. People that are destined to live 
in the midst of the world, must and ought to be inocu- 
lated before they can go about in safety. You talk of 
being slipped off the stage — would you wish'yotir book to 
die such a death ? There is no alternative ; if it liveg> 
its fate and yours are inseparable, and the names of 
*' Evelina" and Burney must and will go together : so 
that your discontent at what has happened, to me seems 
strangely ill-founded ; and your fantastic sickly stomach 
is to recoil forsooth, because ydu cannot compass impos- 
sibilities ! 

Well, I have been ruminating a good deal on the ob- 
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stacles and difficulties I mentioned in my last^ that lie 
directly across your path (as a prude) in the walk of 
comedy. On the most mature consideration^ I do by no 
means retract the general principle that produced those 
observations ; I will never allow you to sacrifice a grain 
of female delicacy for all the wit of Congreve and Van- 
brugh put together — the purchase would be too dear; 
but thus much I will assert^ and can prove by several in- 
stances, viz., that light principles may be displayed with- 
out light expressions : and that is a rbck the female must 
take care to steer clear of — vice must not talk unlike it- 
self; but there is no necessity it should show all its filth. 
A great deal of management and dexterity will certainly 
be requisite to preserve spirit and salt, and yet keep up 
delicacy ; but it may be done, and you can do it if 
anybody. Do you remember^ about a dozen years ago^ 
how you used to dance Nancy Dawson on the grass-plot, 
ivith your cap on the ground, and your long hair stream- 
ing down your back^ one shoe off, and throwing about 
your head like a mad thing ? Now you are to dance 
Nancy Dawson with fetters on ; there is the difference : 
yet there is certainly a nameless grace and charm in 
giving a loose to that wildness and frisk iness some- 
times. 

I am very glad you have secured Mrs. Montagu for 
your friend; her weight and interest are powerful; but 
there is one particular I do not relish ; though she means 
it as a mark of favour and distinction ; — it is, where she 
says^^^If Miss Bumey does write a play, I beg I may 
know of it, and (if she thinks proper) see it." 

Now Fanny, this same seeing it (in a professed female 
ivit, authoress, and Maecenas into the bargain)^ I fear im* 
plies too much interference — implies advising, correct- 
ing, altering, &c., &c., &c. ; not only so» but in so high a 
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critic^ the not submitting to sncli grand authority, 
possibly give a secret, concealed, lurking offence; Now 
d'ye see, as I told you once before, I would have the 
whole be all my own — all of a piece ; and to tell you the 
truth, I would not give a pin for the advice of the aUest 
friend who would not suffer me at last to follow my owd 
judgment without resentment. Besides let me whiaper 
in your ear the very words Dr. Johnson made use of 
when Miss Streatfield^s letter was mentioned, — 

*^ She is" &c,, &c., &c. ; *^ but my little B. writes a 
better letter." 

Adieu ! send me a vast journal to copy, containing a 
full and tine account of all the variety of names yon 
have given me a list of, and what they have said of and 
to you. May I send to Grast my copy of your journal^ 
upon condition of her letting nobody see it but McAy 
Lenthal ? Shall we see you at Chesington this summer ? 
or are you to be at home at Streatham the whole seaaon, 
and the old homely home quite forgotten ? One more 
adieu ! your loving daddy, S. C. 



Diary Resumed. 

• « * « 4c 

And now, my love, let me thank you for your letter, 
and let me try to send you one that may make some 
amends for my last. 

I will recollect the most particular circumstances that 
have happened, journal fashion, according to the old 
plan. 

This same pamphlet that has so much grieved me, was 
brought home by my mother on Thursday. But who 
says my name is not at full length ? I wish to Heaven 

were not ! 
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At nigbt my father went to the Royal Academy to 
hear Sir Joshua Reynolds diBCOurse; and now for a 
bouquet of uncommon frs^rance. Mr. Mason came 
up to my father^ and wished him joy^ and said tl^e 
finest things imaginable of the book^ and extolled the 
characters^ and talked it all over. You who respect and 
admire Mr. Mason as much as I do, will be sure such 
praise was som^ cordial to me. Mr. Humphreys too 
joined his vote. My father himself has seemed more 
pleased with Mr. Mason's approbation than with any* 
body's since the Streathamites'. 

On Monday, to my great dissatis£Eu:tiony Mrs. Rey» 
Holds came. I was woefully dumpish. 

'^ Pray," said she, after some time, ^' how does Miss 
Fanny do ? Oh no ! — ^not Miss Fanny — Miss Sukey, I 
mean! — this I think is Miss Fanny? — though your 
name, ma'am, is swaUowed up in another,— that of— of 
— *of Miss Bumey, — if not of — of— of, dear, how odd 
in Dr. FrankUn to ask if that was not your name V* 

To be sure I stared, and asked where she had her 
intelligence? I found, from my father himself. 

" Well," continued she, " what would not Mrs. Hor- 
neck and Mrs. Bunbury give to see the writer of that 
book ! Why, they say they would walk a hundred and 
sijty miles only to see her, if that would do !" 

** Why then,'' quoth I, ^ I would walk just as &r to 
avoid them !'' 

^O no 1 don't say that! I hope you will have the 
goodness to consent to meet them ! But I think I have 
made out how Dr. Franklin came to say that odd thing. 
' Oh, bo,' thought he, ' am I now in company with the 
writer of that celebrated book ? Well, I must say some- 
thing i' So then he became so embarrassed, that in his 
confusion he made the blunder.^^ 
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Now I tbink the only doubt is, which was most iafi- 
Bitely absurd^ the >questioQ or ^he comment ? 

On Friday, I had a visit from Dr. Johnson ! be came 
on purpose to reason with m.e about Uiis. pamphlet, 
which he had heard from my father had so greatly dis- 
turbed me. 

Shall I not love him more than ever I However, Miss 
Young was just arrived, and Mr. Bremner spent the 
evening here, and therefore he had the delicacy and 
goodness to forbear coming to the point. Yet he said 
several things that I understood, though they were un- 
intelligible to all others ; and he was more kind, more 
good-humoured, more flattering to me than ever. In- 
deed, my uneasiness upon this subject has met with 
more indulgence from him than from anybody. He 
repeatedly charged me not to fret ; and bid me not re- 
pme at my success, but think of Floretta, in the Fairy 
Tale, who found sweetness and consolation in her wit 
soflScient to counterbalance her scoffers and libellers ! 
Indeed he was all good humour and kindness, and 
seemed quite bent on giving me comfort as well as. 
flattery. 

The next evening, just as I was dressed for my for- 
midable visit at Sir Joshua's, I received a letter from 
Mrs. Thrale, the longest and most delightful she has 
ever written me. It contains, indeed, warm expostula- 
tions upon my uneasiness, and earnest remonstrances 
that I would overcome it ; but that she should think me 
veorth the trouble of reproof, and the danger of sincerity, 
flattored, soothed, and cheered me inexpressibly ; and 
she speaks so afiectionately of her regard forme, tliat I 
feel more convinced of it than ever. 

By the way, it is settled tliat I am not to make my 
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visit to Streatham till your i^tnm to town ; our dear 
father not choosing to have us both absent at once. 
Nevertheless, Mrs. Thrale, whose invitations upon that 
plea are, with her usual good sense and propriety, 
dropped, or rather deferred being further pressed till 
your return, said in her charming letter that she must 
see me, if only for an hour, and insisted that I should 
accompany my father on his next lesson day. I could 
not persuade myself to go out till I wrote an answer, 
which I did in the fullness of my heart, and without 
form, ceremony, or study of any kind. 

♦ :ic 4c He 

Now to this grand visit : which was become more 

tremendous than ever from the pamphlet business, as I 

felt almost ashamed to see Sir Joshua, and could not 

but conclude he would think of it, too. 

We fbimd the Miss Palmers alone. We were, for 

near an hour, quite easy, chatty, and comfortable ; no 

pointed speech was made, and no starer entered. 

Just then, Mrs. and Miss Horneck were announced, 

Tou may suppose I thought directly of the one hundred 

and sixty miles — and may take it for granted I looked 

them very boldly in the face ! Mrs. Horneck seated herself 

by my mother. Miss Palmer introduced me to her and 

her daughter, who seated herself next me ; but not one 

word passed between us ! 

• Mrs. Horneck, as I found in the course of the even- 
ing, is an exceeding sensible, well-bred woman* Her 
daughter is very beautiful; but was low-spirited and 
silent during the whole visit. She was, indeed, very 
unhappy, as Miss Palmer informed me, upon account of 
some ill newii she had lately heard of the affairs of a 
gentleman to whom she is shortly to be married. 

. Not long after came. a whole troop, consisting of Mr. 
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Cholmondeley ! — O perilous mtrne ! — Miss Ch<diaoii- 
deley, and Mibb Fuiny Cbolmoodeleyy his dai:^hteFay 
and Miss Forrest. Mrs. Cholmondeleyy I foimd^ was 
engaged elsewhere^ but sooii ezpeeted. 

Now here was & trick of Sir Joshua, to make me meet 
all these people ! 

Mr. Cholmondeley is a clergyman ; nothing shtning 
either in person or manners^ but rather somewhat grim 
in the first, and glum in the last. Yet he appears to 
have humour himself^ and to enjoy it much in others. 
Miss Cholmondel^ I saw too little of to mentioD. 
Miss Fanny Cholmondeley is a rather pretty, pale 
girl ; very young and inartificial, and though tall and 
grown up> treated by her fiimily as a child, and seem* 
ingly well content to really think herself such. She 
followed me whichever way I turned, and though she 
was too modest to stare, nerer ceased watching me the 
whole evening. 

Miss Forrest is an immensely tall and not handsome 
young woman. Further I know not. 

Next came my father, all gaiety and spirits. Then 
Mr. William Burke. 

Soon after. Sir Joshua returned home. He paid his 
compliments to everybody, and then brought a chair ne±t 
mine, and said, 

'^ So, you were afraid to come among us?** 
I don't know if I wrote to yoa a speech to that pur- 
pose, which I made to the Miss Palmers ? and which^ I 
suppose, they had repeated to him. He went on^ Buying 
I might as well fear hobgoblins, and that I had only to 
hold up my head to be above them all. 

After this address, his behaviour was exactly what my 
wishes would have dictated to him, for my own ease and 
quietness ; for he never once even alluded to my hock. 
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but conversed rationally, gaily, and serenely : and so I 
became more comfortable than I had been eyer since the 
first entrance of company. 

Our subject was chiefly Dr. Johnaon^a Lives of the 
Poets;" we had both read the same, and therefore could 
discuss them with equal pleasure, and we both were 
lifaamied with them, and therefore could praise them with 
equal warmth; and we both love and reverence the 
writer, and therefore could mix observations on the book 
and the author with equal readiness. 

By the way, I believe I did not mention that Miss 
Palmer told me all the world gave me to Dr. Johnson, for 
that be spoke of me as he spoke of hardly anybody I 

Our confab was interrupted by the entrance of Mr. 
King ; a gentleman who is, it seems, for ever with the 
Burkes ; and presently Lord Palmerston was announced. 

Well, while this was going forward, a violent rapping 
bespoke, I was sure, Mrs. Cholmondeley, and I ran 
from the standers, and turning my back against the door, 
looked over Miss Palmer's cards; for yon may well 
imi^ine, I vras really in a tremor at a meeting which so 
long has b^en in agitation, and with the person who, of 
all persons, has been most warm and enthusiastic for my 
book. 

She had not, however, been in the room half an in- 
stant, ere my fatlier came up to me, and tapping me on 
the shoulder, said *^ Fanny^ here's a lady who wishes to 
speak to you.*' 

I curtsied in silence^ she too curtsied, and fixed her 
eyes full on my face: and &en tapping me with her fan, 
she cried — 

'^ Come, come, you must iM>t look grave upon me.'' 

Upon this, I te-he'd ; she now looked at me yet more 
earnestly, and, after an odd silence, said, abruptly — 
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'^Btitis'ittruer ' 

" It can't be ! —tell me, though, is it true?** • • 

I could only ^tnper. 

*' Why don't you tell me ?^— bat it can't be-^*-! donH 
believe it ! — no, you are an impostor !" 

Sir Joshua and Lord Palmerston were both at heir 
side — oh, how notably silly must I look! She again 
repeated her question of ** Is it true V and I a^in 
affected not to understand her; and then Sir Joshua^ 
taking hold of hei* arm, attempted to pull her away, 
saying: — 

" Come, come, Mrs. Cholmondeley, I won't have her 
overpowered here ! *' 

I love Sir Joshua much for this. But Mrs, Chol- 
mondeley, turning to him, said, with quickness and 
vehemence: — 

^' Why, I a*n't going to kill her ! don't be afraid; I 
shaVt compliment her ! — I can't, indeed !" 

Then, taking my hand, she led me through them 
all, to another part of the room, where again she exa- 
mined my phiz, and viewed and re-viewed my whole 
person. 

** Now,'' said she, ** do tell me ; is it true ?" 

'* What, ma*am ?— I don't— I don't know what—'* 

"Pho! what, — ^why you know what: in short, can 
you read ? and can you write ?" 

'^N—o, ma'am r 

'* I thought so," cried she ; " I have suspected it tiras 
a trick, some time, and now I am sure of it. You are too 
young by half ! — it can't be !" 

I laughed, and would have got away, but she would 
not let me. 

'* No," cried she, " one thing you must, at least, tell 
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me; — are you very conceited? Gongue, answer me," 
continued she. ^^ You won't ? Mrs. Burn^ayy Dr. Bur- 
ney, — come here,— tell me, if she is not very conceited? 
— ^if she is not eat up with conceit by this time V^ 

They were both pleased to answer ^* Not half enough." 

''Well/' exclaimed she, ^rtbatis the most wonderful 
part of all ! Why that is yet more extraordinary than 
writing the book! '^ 

I then got away from her^ and again looked over Miss 
Palmer's cards : but she was after me in a minute. 

** Pray, Miss Burney," cried she, aloud, '* do you 
know anything of this game?*' 

*' No, ma'am." 

" No ?" repeated she ; '^ mafoi, that's pity 1" 

This raised such *a laugh, I was forced to move on ; 
yet everybody seemed to be afraid to laugh, too, and 
studying to be delicate, as if they had been cautioned ; 
which, I have since found, was really the case, and by 
Sir Joshua himself. 

Again, however, she was at my side. 

"What game do you like. Miss Burney ?'' cried she. 

" I play at none, ma'am/' 

" No ? pardie, I wonder at that !" 

Did you ever know such a toad ? Again I moved on, 
and got behind Mr. W. Burke, who, turning round to 
me, said, — 

"This is not very politic in us, Miss Bumey, to play at 
cards, and have you listen to our follies." 

There's for you ! I am to pass for a censoresa now. 

My frank will hold no more. Adieu, my dearest 
Susan. 

January 11. 

Your repeated call, my dear Susan, makes me once 
more attempt to finish my visit to Sir Joshua : but I have 
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▼erj mncli fergotten where I left off; Iberdbre, if I am 
gdity of lepethioa or taotology, yon mart not naeh 



Mis. Cholnwdclcy himted ae f{iiite lomid the card- 
taUe, firom chair to chair, repcaliii^ Tanoos speeches of 
Madaoip Dvral ; aod when, at last, I got behind a sofa, 
oot of her reach, she called out akwd, ^ Polly, FoUy 1 
only think i miss has danced with a lord !" 

Some time after, contrinng to again get near bh^ she 
began flirting her £ui, and exclaiming, ^Well, miss, I 
hare had a bean, I assure you ! ay, and a very pretty 
bean too, thoogh I don't know if his lodgings were so 
prettily furnished, and everything, as Mr. Smith's/' 

Then, applying to Mr. Cholmondeley, she said, ''Pray, 
sir, what is become of my lottei^F-ticket T^ 

^ I don^t know/' answored he. 

^ Pardky* cried she, '^ you don't know nothing !'' 

I had now again made off, and, after much rambling, 
I at last seated myself near the card-table : but Mia. 
Cfaolmondeley was after me in a minute, and drew a 
chair next mine. I now found it impossible to escape, 
and therefore forced myself to sit still. Lord Palmerston 
and Sir Joshua, in a few moments, seated themselves 
by us. 

I must now write dialogue-fashion, to avoid the enor- 
mous length of Mrs. C/s name. 

Mrs. Choi. — I have been very ill ; monstrous ill 
indeed ! or else I should have been at your house long 
aga Sir Joshua, pray how do you do ? You know, I 
suppose, that I don^t come to see you ? 

Sir Joshua could only laugh; though this was her 
first address to him. 

Mrs. CboL — Pray, miss, what's your name ? 

F. B. — Frances, ma'am. 
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Mrs. Choi. — Fanny ? 'Wdl, all the FannyB are 
exeellent! and yet, — my name is Mary! Pray, Miss 
Palmers, how are you? — ^though I hardly know if I shall 
speak to you to-night. I thought I should never have 
got here ! I have been so out of humour with the 
people for keeping me* If you but knew, cried I, to 
whom I am going to-night, and who I shall see to-night, 
you would not dare keep me muzzing here I 

During all these pointed speeches, her penetrating eyes 
were fixed upon me; and what could I do? — what, 
indeed, could anybody do, but colour and simper? — all 
the company watching us, though all, very delicately, 
avoided joining the confab. 

Mrs. Choi. — -My Lord Palmerston, I was told to-night 
that nobody could see your lordship for me, for that you 
supped at my house every night? Dear, bless me, no ! 
cried I, not every night ! and I looked as confused as I 
was able ; but I am afraid I did not blush, though I tried 
hard for it ! 

Then, again, turning to me, 

«'That Mr. What-d'ye-call-him, in Fleet-street, is a 
mighty silly fellow;— perhaps you don't know who I 
mean ? — one T. Lowndes, — but maybe you don't know 
such a person ?'^ 

F. B. — No, indeed, I do not ! — that I can safely say. 

Mrs. Chpl. — I could get nothing from him : but I told 
him I hoped he gave a good price ; and he answered me, 
that he always did things genteeL What trouble and 

tagging we had ! Mr. [I cannot recollect the name 

she mentioned] laid a wager the writer was a man : — I 
said I was sure it was a woman : but now we are both 
out; for it's a girl !" 

In this comical, queer, flighty, whimsical manner she 
ran on, till we were summoned to supper; for we were 
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tool allowed to bredc up before: and then, when Sir 
Joshua and almost everybody was gone down stairs, she 
changed her tone;, and, with a bee and Totce both grave, 
said: 

^ Well, Miss Bumey, yon must give me leave to say 
one thing to you ; yet, perhaps you won% neither, will 
you?^' 

" What is it, ma'am ?" 

'^ Why it is, that I admire you more than any human 
being ! and that I can't help !" 

Then, suddenly rising, she hurried down stairs. 

He * ♦ # ♦ 

I was glad I was not next Mrs. Cholmcmdeley; but 
she frequently, and very provokingly, addressed herself 
to me ; once she called out aloud, '^ Pray, Miss Bumey, 
is there anything new coming out V And another time, 
^Well, I wish people who can entertain me would 
entertain me !^^ 

These sort of pointed speeches are almost worse than 
direct attacks ; for there is no knowing how to look, or 
what to say, especially where the eyes of a whole com- 
pany mark the object for whom they are meant. 

To the last of these speeches I made no sort of answer: 
but Sir Joshua very goodnaturedly turned it from me, 
by saying, 

'^ Well, let every one do what they can in their 
different ways ; do you begin yourself.^ 

"Oh, I can't r* cried she; ^' I have tried^ but I 
can't/' 

*' Do you think, then,^' answered he, *^ that all the 
world is made only to entertain you ?" 

A very lively dialogue ensued. But I grow tired of 
writing. One thing, however, I must mention, which, 
at the time, frightened me wofully. 
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/'Pray, Sir JoAua/' asked Lord PahnemUm, "^wfaat 

this Warhjf that is j ust coqae out V^ ^ 

<< Wby^ I don't know/' amwefed he; /*luit the re- 
TiewerS) my Lord, speak very well of it.'' 

Mrs. Choi.— Who wrote it ? 

Sir Joshua. — Mr. Huddisford. 

Mrs. Choi.— O ! I don't like it at all, then ! Huddis- 
ford ! What a name ! 

Sir Joshua attempted a kind of rindication of him: 
but Lord Palmerston said, drily, 

^I think. Sir Joshua, it is dedicated to yon?^ 

*' Yes, my Lord,*' answered he. 

" Oh, jrour servant ! Is it so ?** cried Mrs. Cholmonde- 
ley; "then you need say no more !** 

Sir Joshua laughed, and the subject, to my great re- 
lief, was dropped. 

When we broke up to depart, which was not till near 
two in the morning, Mrs. Cholmondeley went up to my 
mother, and begged her permission to visit in St. Mar- 
tin's-street. Then, as she left the room, she said to me, 
with a droll sort of threatening look, 

'* You have not got rid of me yet ; I have been forcing 
myself into your house.^ 

I must own I was not at all displeased at this, as I 
had very much and very reasonably feared that she would 
have been by then as sick of me from disappointment, as 
she was before eager for me from curiosity. 

When we came away, Offy Palmer, laughing, said to 
me, 

^' I think this will be a- breaking-in to you !^ 

f* Ah/' cried I, "if I had known of your party r 

" You would have been sick in bed, I suppose V* 
I would not answer " No,'* yet I was glad it was over. 
And so concludeth this memorable evening. Yet I must 
y6i4. 1. M 
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tftU you tb&t. I observed with mu^ delight that whom- 
ever spoke of the Thrales^ was sure to turn to me, 
whence I conclude^ since I am sure no pu3s ^f mine^ fan 
have caused it, that hec kindness towards nue haf bfen 
published by herself. 



I shall now skip tp the Thursday foUow^ogj. when I 
accompanied my &ther to Streatham. We had a de- 
lightful ride, though the day was horrible* 

In two minutes we were joined by Mr. Seward, and 
in four^ by Dr. Johnson, Mr. Seward, though a reserved 
and cold young man, has a heart open to friendship, and 
very capable of goodnature and goodwill, though I 
believe it abounds not witli them to all indiscriminately : 
but he really loves my father, and his reserve once, is al- 
ways, conquered. He seemed heartily glad to see us 
both : and the dear Dr. Johnson was more kind, more 
pleased, and more delightful than ever. Our several 
meetings in town seem now to have quite established me 
in his favour, and I flatter myself that if be were now 
accused of loving me, he would not deny it, nor, as be- 
fore, insist on waiting longer ere he went so far. 

** Well, my dear,** cried he, in a low voice, " and how 
are you now? have you done fretting ? have you got over 
yoi^r troubles V* 

" Ah, sir," quoth I, " I am sorry they told you of my 
folly ; yet I am very much obliged to you for bearing to 
hefir of it with so much indulgence, for I had feared it 
would have made you hold me cheap ever after.** 

''No,.my dear, no! What should I hold you cheap 
for ? It did not surprise me at all ; I thought it very na- 
tujcal ; but you must tjiink no more of it.^' 
. f . Pi*-Why, sir, to say the truth, I don*t know. 



J 
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after all^ whether I do not ovee the affair in part to 
you! 

Dr. J.— To me ? how «o ? 

F. B.— Why, the appellation of " little Barney/* I 
think^ must have come from you, for I know of nobody 
else that calls me so. 

This is a fact, Susy, and the ** dear little Burney** 
makes it still more suspicious, for I am sure Sir Joshua 
Reynolds would never speak of me so facetiously after 
only one meeting. 

Dr. Johnson seemed almost shocked, and warmly de- 
nied having been any way accessory. 

'* Why, sir,'* cried I, ** they say the pamphlet was writ- 
ten by a Mr. Huddisford. Now I never saw, never heard 
of him before; how, therefore, should he know whether I 
am little or tall ? he could not call me little by inspiration ; 
I might be a Patagonian for anything he could tell.^^ 

Dr. J. — Pho ! fiddle-faddle ; do you suppose your book 
is so much talked of and not yourself? Do you think 
your readers will not ask questions, and inform themselves 
whether you are short or tall, young or old ? Why should 
you put it on me ? 

After this he made me follow him into the library, that 
we might continue our confab without interruption ; and 
just as we were seated, entered Mrs. Thrale. I flew to 
her, and she received me with the sweetest cordiality. 
They placed me between them, and we had a most deli- 
cious trio. 

We talked over the visit at Sir Joshua^s; and Dr. 
Johnson told me that Mrs. Cholmondeley was the first 
person who publicly praised and recommended ^^ Eve- 
lina,'' among the wits. Mrs. Thrale told me that at 
Tunbridge aod BrighthelmstonJ^it was the universal 
^pic ; and that Mrs. Montagu had pronotuiced the de- 

m2 
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dieation to be so well written, tlmt she coold Dotboisiip- 
po0e it most be the doctor's. 

^She is very Idnd/' quoth I, ** because she liloes one 
part better than another, to take it from me!* 

^Ton must not mind that," said Dr. Johnson, "for 
soch things are always said where bodu are sncceasfiil. 
lliere are three distinct kind of jvdges upon all new au- 
thors or productions ; the first are those who know no 
rules, but pronounce entirely from their natural taste and 
feelings ; the second are those who know and judge by 
lutes ; and the third are those who know, but are above 
the rules. These last are those yon should wish to satisfy. 
Next to them rate the natural judges ; but ever despise 

those opinions that are formed by the ndes.'' 

• # • • # 

Last week I called on Mrs. Williams, and Dr. John- 
son, who had just returned from Streatham, came down 
stairs to me, and was so kind ! I quite doat on him ; and 
I do really belieye that, take away Mr. Crisp, there is 
no man out of this house who has so real and affectionate 
a regard for me : and I am sure, take away the same 
person, I can with the utmost troth say the same thing 
in return. 

I asked after all the Streathamites. 

" Why,^^ said he, '* we now only want you — ^we have 
Miss Streatfield, Miss Brown, Murphy, and Seward — 
we only want you ! Has Mrs. Thrale called on you 
lately ?" 

" Yes, sh-," 

" Ah,^ said he, " you are such a darling P* 
Mrs. Williams added a violent compliment to this, but 
concluded with saying, 

** My only fear is lest she should put me in a book !" 
^* Sir Joshua Reynolds,^ answered Dr. Johnson, '^says, 
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that if he were conscious tobimaelf of any trick, or any 
affectation, there is nobody he should so muth fear «8 
this little Bumey !*' 

This speech be told me once before, so that I 6nd it 
has struck him much ; and so I suppose it did Mr« Hod- 
disford, who, probably, has heard one similar to it. 

And now, my dear Susan, to relate the aifairs of an 
evening, perhaps the most important of my life. To 
say that, is, I am sure, enough to interest you, my 
dearest girl, in all I can tell you of it. 

On Monday last, my father sent a note to Mrs. Chol- 
mondeley, to propose our waiting on her the Wednesday 
following : she accepted the proposal, and accordingly 
on Wednesday evening, my father, mother, and self went 
to Hertford-street. 

I should have told you that Mrs. Cholmondeley, 
when my father some time ago called on her, sent me a 
message, that if I would go to see her, I should not 
again be stared at or worried; and she acknow- 
ledged that my visit at Sir Joshua^s was a formidable 
one, and that I was watched the whole evening;; but 
that upon the whole, the company behaved extremely 
well, for they only ogled ! 

Well, we were received by Mrs. Cholmondeley with 
great politeness, and in a manner that showed she in- 
tended to entirely throw aside Madame Duval, and to 
conduct herself towards me in a new style. 

Mr. and the Misses Cholmondeley and Miss Forrest 
were with her ; but who else think you ? — why Mrs. 
Sheridan! I was absolutely charmed at the sight of 
her. I think her quite as beautiful as ever, and everf 
more captivating ; for she has now a look of ease and 
happiness that animates her whole face. 
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Miss Linley wds With her; she is very haiidsotne, 
but nothii^ near her sister; the elegance of Mrs. She- 
ridan^s beauty is unequalled by any I ever saw, except 
Mrs. Crewe. I was pleased with her iii all respects. 
She is much more lively and agreeable than I had any 
idea of finding her ; she was very gay, and very unaf- 
fected, and totally free from airs of any kind. 

Miss Linley was very much out of spirits ; she did 
not speak three words the whole evening, and looked 
wholly unmoved at all that past. Indeed she appeared 
to be heavy and inanimate. 

Mrs. Cholmondeley sat next me. She is determined, 
I believe, to make me like her; and she will, I believe, 
have full success ; for she is very clever, very entertain- 
ing, and very much unlike anybody else. 

The first subject started was the Opera, and all joined 
in the praise of Pacchierotti. Mrs. Sheridan declamd 
she could not hear him without tears, and that he was 
the first Italian sincrer who ever affected her to such a 
desrree. 

They then talked of the intended marriage of the 
Duke of Dorset with Miss Cumberland, and many 
ridiculous anecdotes were related. The conversation 
naturally fell upon Mr. Cumberland, and he was finely 
cut up ! 

" What a man is that T said Mrs. Cholmondeley : ^' I 
cannot bear him — so querulous, so dissatisfied, so deter- 
mined to like nobody and nothing but himself!'' 

" What, Mr. Cumberland V^ exclaimed I. 

** Yes/^ answered she ; " I hope you don't like him V* 

** I don't know him, ma'am. I have only seen him 
*%nce, at Mrs. Ord's.*' 

•* Oh, don't like him for your life ! I charge you not ! 
I hope you did not like his looks V 
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**Why,«* qjoothl^ laughing, .*' I went prepared stnd 
determined io like him ; hut, perhaps, when J see him 
next, I may go prepared for the contrary/' 

After this, Miss More was mentioned ; and I was asljied 
what I thought of her ? 

*^ Don^t he formal with me ; if you are, I sha Vt like 
you V^ 

" I have no hope that you will any way !" 

^ Oh, fie ! fie ! but as to Miss More — I don't like her 
at all ; that is, I detest her ! Sbe does nothing but 
flatter and fawn ; and then she thinks ill of nobody. 
Don't you hate a person who thinks ill of nobody 7^^ 

My father then told what Dr. Johnson had said to h^r 
on the occasion of her praising him. 

*' This rejoices, this does me good!" cried she; "I 
would have given the world to have heard that. Oh^ 
there's no supporting the company of professed flatterers. 
She gives me such doses of it, that I cannot endure her; 
but I always sit still and make no answer, but receive it 
as if I thought it my due : that is the only way to quiet 
her. She is really detestable. I hope. Miss Burney^ 
you don^t think I admire all geniuses ? The only 
person I flatter,^^ continued she, 'Ms Garrick; and he 
likes it so much, that it pays one by the spirits it gives 
him. Other people that I like, I dare not flatter.'* 

A rat-tat-tat-tat ensued^ and the Earl of Harcourt 
was announced. When he had paid his compliments to 
Mrs. Cholmondeley, — 

" I knew, ma'^am," he said, '* that I should find you 
at home.*' 

" I suppose, then, my lord,** said she, " that you 
have seen Sir Joshua Reynolds; for he is engaged to 
be here.** 
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/^I have/" aMwered hk lofdfhip; ^' wad beard from 
hw t^ I fihcHild b&sure to find you.'' 

And then he added ixxne very fine oonpUment, but I 
have forgot it» 

'' Oh| my lord^" cried she, ^^ you have the most di^ 
cemment of imybody ! His Icmlship <iuming another 
way) always says these tilings to me^ and yet he never 
flatters." 

Lord Uarcourty speaking of the lady from whose house 
he was just come, said^ 

'* Mrs, Vesey is vastly agreeable, but her fear of 
ceremony is really troublesome; for her eagerness to 
break a circle is such, that she insists upon everybody's 
sitting with their backs one to another; that is, the 
chairs are drawn into little parties of three togetha*^ in a 
confused manner, all over the room.'' 

<' Why, then," said my father, '^ they may have the 
pleasure of caballing and cutting up one another, even 
in tlie same room." 

''Oh, I like the notion of all things/' cried Mrs* 
Cholmondeley, '' I shall certainly adopt it ! ' 

And then she drew her chair into the middle of our 
circle. Lord Harcourt turned his round, and his back 
to most of us, and my father did the same. You can't 
imagine a more absurd sight. 

Just then the door opened, and Mr. Sheridan entered. 

Was I not in luck ? Not that I believe the meeting 
was accidental ; but I had more wished to meet him and 
liis wife than any people I know not. 

I could not endure my ridiculous situation, but re- 
placed myself in an orderly manner immediately. Mr. 
Sheridan stared at them all, and Mrs. Cholmondeley said 
she intended it as a hint for a comedy. 
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Mr. Sheridan has % Tetyfine figure, and a good though 
I don't think a handsome face. He is lall| and very ap- 
rigiit, and his mppearaaoe and addKess are at once manly 
and fashionable, without the smallest tincture of foppery 
or modish graces* In short, I like him vastly, and diink 
him every way woithy his beautiful companion. 

And let me tell you what I know will give you as maeh 
pleasure as it gave me, — that, by all I could observe 
in the course of the evening, and we stayed very iate^ 
they are extremely happy in each other: he evidently 
adores her, and she as evidently idolises him. The 
world has by no means done him justice. 

When he had paid his compliments to all his ac- 
quaintance, he went behind the sofa on which Mrs. 
Sheridan and Miss Cholmondeley were seated, and en* 
tered into earnest conversation with them. 

Upon Lord Harcourt's again paying Mrs. Cholmon- 
deley some compliment, she said, 

^^ Well, my lord, after this I shall be quite sublime for 
some days ! I shan't descend into common life till — 
till Saturday, and then I shall drop into the vulgar style 
— I shall be in the mafoi way/' 

I do really believe she could not resist this, for she had 
seemed deterouned to be quiet. 

When next there was a rat-tat, Mrs. Cholmondeley 
and Lord Harcottrt,and my father again, at the command 
of the former, moved into the middle of the room, and 
then Sir Joshua Reynolds and Dr. Wharton entered. 

No further company came. You may imagine there 
vras a general roar at the breaking of the circle, and 
when they got into order, Mr. Sheridan seated himself in 
the place Mrs. Cholmondeley bad left, between my 
father and myself. 

And now I must tell you a little conversation which I 
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did not htSLT my»tif till I <MiMe hoin« ; it was betweeh 
Mr. Sheridan and my lalth^h ' ' ■ ■ ■.'■'\<i 

"Dr, Bomey,'^ cried the forineti* *'feive you no<flder 
daughters ? Can this plossibly be the authorei^ of 
'Evelina?''* 

And then he said abundance of fine things, and begged 
my father to introdace him to me. 

" Why, it will be a very formidable thing to her," an- 
swered he, ^' to be introduced to you." 

" Well then, by and bye,*' returned he. 

Some time after this, my eyes happening to meet his, 
he waived the ceremony of introduction, and in a low 
voice said, 

^* I have been telling Dr. Burney that I have long ex- 
pected to see in Miss Burney a lady of the gravest 
appearance, with the quickest parts/* 

I wag never much more astonished than at this miex- 
pected address, as among all my numerous puffers the 
name of Sheridan has never reached me, and I did really 
imagine he had never deigned to look at my trash. 

Of course I could make no verbal answer, aiid he 
proceeded then to speak of ** Evelina^' in terms of the 
highest praise ; but I was in such a ferment from surprise 
(not to say pleasure), that I have no recollection of his 
expressions. I only remember telling him that I was 
mucfi amazed he had spared time to read it, and that he 
repeatedly called it a most surprising book ; and some- 
time after he added, '^ But I hope, Miss Burney, you 
don't intend to throw away your pen?'* 

" You should take care, sir," said I, " what you say: 
for you know not what weight it may have.*' 

He wished it might have any, he said, and soon after 
turned again to my father. 

I protest, since the approbation of the Streathamites, I 
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have met with none so flattering to me as this of Ab. 
Sheridan, and so very unexpected* 

About this time Mrs, Cbolmondeley was making much 
sport, by wishing for an acrostic on her name. She said 
she had several times begged for one in vain, and began 
to.entertain thoughts of writing one herself. 

*' For," said she, " I am very famous for my rhymes^ 
though I never made a line of poetry in my life." 

''An acrostic on your name,^^ said Mr. Sheridan, 
''would be a formidable task ; it must be so long that I 
think it should be divided into cantos." 

'* Miss Bumey," cried Sir Joshua, who was now re- 
seated, '* are not you a writer of verses ?*' 

F.B. — No, sir. 

Mrs. Choi. — O don't believe her. I have made a 
resolution not to believe anything she says. 

Mr. Sheridan. — I think a lady should not write verses 
till she is past receiving them. 

Mrs. Choi, (rising and stalking majestically to« 
wards him). — Mr. Sheridan, pray, sir, what may 
you mean by this insinuation ; did I not say I writ 
verses ? 

Mr. Sheridan. — Oh, but you — 

Mrs. Choi. — Say no more, sir! You have made 
your meaning but too plain already. There now, I think 
that's a speech for a tragedy ! 

Some time after. Sir Joshua returning to his standing- 
place, entered into confab with Miss Linley and your 
slave, upon various matters, during which Mr. Sheridan, 
joining us, said, 

** Sir Joshua, I have been telling Miss Bumey that she 
must not suffer her pen to lie idle— ought she 7^* 

Sir Joshua.— No, indeed, ought she not. 

Mr. Sheridan, — Do you then. Sir Joshua^ persuade 
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her. But perhaps yoii hire begun something? May 
we ask ? Will you aotwer a question candidly ? 

F. B.— I don't know, but at Candidly as Mrs.Candour 
I tiiink I certainly shall. 

Mr. Sheridan.^— ^What then are yon about now i 

F. B.— Why, twilling my fieto, I think ! 

Mr. Sheridan.— No, no ; but what are you about a 
home ? However, it is not a fair question, so I won't 
press it. 

Yet he looked very inquisitive ; but I was glad to get 
off without any downright answer. 

Sir Joshua. — Anything in the dialogue way, I think, 
she must succeed in ; and I am sure invention will not 
be wanting. 

Mr. Sheridan. — No, indeed; I think, and say, £he 
should write a comedy. 

Sir Joshua. — I am sure I tfai^k so ; and hope she will. 

I could only answer by incredulous exclamations. 

" Consider,** continued Sir Joshua, *^you have already 
bad all the applause and fame you can have ^ven you 
in the closet ; but the acclamation of a theatre will be 
new to you." 

And then he put down his trumpet, and began a violent 
clapping of his hands. 

I actually shook from head to foot ! I felt myself already 
in Drury Lane, amidst the hubbub of a first night. 

" Oh, no !'^ cried I, " there may be a noise, but it will 
be just the reverse.** And I returned his salute with a 
hiissing. 

Mr. Sheridan joined Sir Joshua very warmly. 

*' O sir !*' cried I, •' you should not run on so, — ^you 
don't know what mischief you may do I*' 

Mr. Sheridan. — I wish I may — I shall be very glad to 
be accessory. 
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Sir Joshua. — She has, certaioly, something of a 'knack 
at characters.; — where she got it^. I don't know, — and 
how she got it, I can't imagine; but she certainly has it. 
And to throw it away is — 

Mr. Sheridan. — Oh, she won%'«-she will write a 
comedy,— Hshe has promised me she will ! 

F. B. — Oh ! — if you both run on in this manner, I 
shall— 

I was going to say get under the chair, but Mr. She- 
ridan, interrupting me with a laugh^ said, 

'* Set about one ? very well, that's right !" 

" Ay,'* cried Sir Joshua, *' that's very right. And 
you (to Mr. Sheridan) would take anything of hers^ 
would you not ? — unsight, unseen V* 

What a .point blank question ! who but Sir Joshua 
would have ventured it ! 

'^Yes,'' answered Mr. Sheridan^ with quickness, ''and 
make her a bow and my best thanks into the bar- 
gain.*' 

Now, my dear Susy, tell me, did you ever hear the 
fellow to such a speech as this ! — it was all I could do 
to sit it. 

** Mr. Sheridan/* I exclaimed, '' are you not mocking 
me?** 

'' No, upon my honour ! this is what I have medi- 
tated to say to you the first time I should have the 
pleasure of seeing you.*' 

To be sure, as Mrs. Thrale says, if folks are to be 
spoilt, there is nothing in the world so pleasant as 
spoiUng ! But I was never so much astonished, and 
seldom have been so much delighted, as by this attack 
of Mr. Sheridan. Afterwards he took my father aside, 
and formally repeated his opinion that I should write 
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for the'stage^ and bis desire to see my play^-^with enco- 
miums the most flattering of '' Evelina. '^ 

And now, my dear Susy, if I should attempt the stage, 
I think I may be fairly acquitted of presumption, and 
however I may fail, t^at I ^s, strongly pressed to try 
by Mrs. Thrale, and by Mr. Sheridan, the most success- 
ful and powerful of all'dretnatic Jiving authors, will 
abundantly excuse my temerity. 

In short, — ^this evening seems to have been decisive ; 
my many and increasing scruples all gave way to en« 
comagement so warm, from so experienced a judge, who. 
is himself interested in not making such a request par 
complaisance. Some time after, Sir Joshua beckoned 
to Dr. Warton to approach us, and said, 

^^ Give me leave. Miss Bumey, to introduce Dr. 
Warton to you.*' 

We both made our reverences, and then Sir Joshua, 
who was now quite facetious, said, laughing, 

" Come, Dr. Warton, now give Miss Burney your 
opinion of — something,— -tell her what is your opinion of 
—a certain book.^' 

This was very provoking of Sir Joshua, and Dr. War- 
ton seemed as much embarrassed as myself; but, after a 
little hesitation, he very politely said, 

** I have no opinion to give-— I can only join in the 
voice of the public.'^ 

I have no more time nor room to go on, or I could 
write you a folio of the conversation at supper, when 
every body was in spirits, and a thousand good things 
were said: I sat between Sir Joshua and Miss Linley. 
Mrs. Cholmondeley addressed almost all her bon mots 
and drolleries to me, and was flattering in her distinction 
to a degree; yet did not, as at our first meeting, over- 
power me. 
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PART V. 

1779. 

Streatham, February.—- I have been here so long, 
my dearest Susan^ without writing a word, that now I 
hardly know where or how to begin. Bat I will try to 
draw up a concise account of what has passed for this 
last fortnight^ and then endeavour to be more minute. 

Mrs. Thrale and Dr« Johnson vied with each other in 
the kindness of their reception of me. Mr. Thrale 
was, as usual at firsts cold and quiet^ but soon, as usual 
also, warmed into sociality. 

The next day Sir Philip Jennings Gierke came. He 
is not at all a man of letters, but extremely well-bred, 
nay, elegant, in his manners, and sensible and agreeable 
in his conversation. He is a professed minority man, 
and very acUve and zealous in the opposition. He had, 
when I came, a bill in agitation concerning contractors — 
too long a matter to explain upoti paper — but which was 
levelled against bribery and corruption in the ministry, 
and which he was to make a motion upon in the House 
of Commons the next week. 

Men of such different principles as Dr. Johnson and Sir 
Philip, you may imagine, can not have much sympathy 
or cordiality in their political debates ; however, the very 
superior abilities of the former, and the remarkable good 
breeding of the latter, have kept both upon good terms; 
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though they have had several argumentSi in which each 
has exerted his utmost force for conquest. 

The heads of one of their debates I must try to re- 
member^ because I should be sorry to forget. Sir Philip 
explained his bill ; Dr. Johnson at first scoffed it ; Mr. 
Thrale betted a guinea the motion would not pass^ and 
Sir Philip^ that he should divide a hundred and fifty 
upon it. 

Sir Philip, addressing himself to Mrs. Thrale, hoped 
she would not suffer the Tories to warp her judgment, 
and told me he hoped my father had not tainted my prin- 
ciples ; and then he further explained his bill^ and indeed 
made it appear so equitable, that Mrs. Thrale gave in to 
it, and wished her husband to vote for it. He still hung 
back ; but, to our general surprise, Dr. Johnson having 
made more particular inquiries into its merits, first 
softened towards it, and then declared it a very rational 
and fair bill, and joined with Mrs. Thrale in soliciting 
Mr. Thrale's vote. 

Sir Philip was, and with very good reason, quite de- 
lighted. He opened upon politics more amply, and freely 
declared his opinions, which were so strongly against the 
government, and so much bordering upon the republican 
principles, that Dr. Johnson suddenly took fire ; he called 
back his recantation, begged Mr. Thrale not to vote for 
Sir Philip's bill, and grew very animated against his an- 
tagonist. 

** The bill,'^ said he, '* ought to be opposed by all ho- 
nest men ! in itself, and considered simply, it is equit- 
able, and I would forward it ; but when we find what a fac- 
tion it is to support and encourage, it ought not to be 
listened to. AH men should oppose it who do not wish 
well to sedition V^ 

These, and several other expressions yet more strong, 

VOL. I. N 
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he made use of; and had Sir Philip had less unalterable 
politeness, I believe they would have had a vehement 
quarrel. He maintained his ground, however, with 
calmness and steadiness, though he had neither argu- 
ment nor wit at all equal to such an opponent. 

Dr. Johnson pursued him with unabating vigour and 
dexterity, and at length, though he could not convince, 
he so entirely baffled him, that Sir Philip was self-com* 
pelled to be quiet — which, with a very good grace, he 
confessed. 

Dr. Johnson then, recollecting himself, and thinking, 
as he owned afterwards, that the dispute grew too serious, 
with a skill all his own, suddenly and unexpectedly 
turned it to burlesque ; and taking Sir Philip by the 
hand at the moment we arose after supper, and were se- 
parating for the night, 

*' Sir Philip," said he, " you are too liberal a man for 
the party to which you belong ; I shall have much pride 
in the honour of converting you ; for I really believe, if 
you were not spoiled by bad company, the spirit of 
faction would not have possessed you. Go, then, sir, to the 
House, but make not your motion ! Give up your bill, 
and surprise the world by turning to the side of truth and 
reason. Rise, sir, when they least expect you, and 
address your fellow-patriots to this purpose: — Gentle* 
men, I have, for many a weary day, been deceived and 
seduced by you. I have now opened . my eyes ; I see 
that you are all scoundrels — the subversion of all go- 
vernment is your aim. Gentlemen, I will no longer herd 
among rascals in whose infamy my name and character 
must be included. I therefore renounce you all, gentle- 
men, as you deserve to be renounced.^^ 

Then, shaking his hand heartily, he added, 

" Go, sir, go to bed ; meditate upon this recantation. 
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and rise in the morning a more honest man than you 
laid down/' 

* * :ic 9ic 

Now I mast try to be rather more minute. On Thurs- 
day, while my dear father was here, who should be 
announced but Mr. Murphy; the man of all other 
strangers to me whom I most longed to see. 

He is tall and well made, has a very gentlemanlike 
appearance, and a quietness of manner upon his first 
address that^ to me, is very pleasing. His face looks 
sensible^ and his deportment is perfectly easy and 
polite. 

When he had been welcomed by Mrs..Thrale, and had 
gone through the reception-salutations of Dr. Johnson 
and my father, Mrs. Thrale, advancing to me, said, 

*^But here is a lady I must introduce to you, Mr. 
Murphy ; here is another F- B." 

" Indeed !*' cried he, taking my hand ; ** is this a 
sister of Miss Brown's ?'' 

^* No, no; this is Miss Bumey.'' 

'^ What !'' cried he, staring, " is this — ^is this — this is 
not the lady that— that — " 

*^ Yes, but it is," answered she, laughing. 

" No, you don't say so ? You don't mean the lady 
that—'' 

*' Yes, yes, I do ; no less a lady, I assure you." 

He then said he was very glad of the honour of seeing 
me ; and I sneaked away. 

When we came up stairs, Mrs. Thrale charged me to 
make myself agreeable to Mr. Murphy. 

** He may be of use to you, in what I am most eager 
for — your writing a play : he knows stage business so 
well ; and if you will but take a fancy to one another, he 
may be more able to serve you than all of us put 

n2 
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together. My ambition !s^ thait Johnson should write 
your prologue, and Murphy your epilogue ; then I shall 
be quite happy." 

At tea-time, when I went into the library, I fbund 
Dr. Johnson reading, and Mrs* Thrale in close con- 
ference with Mr. Murphy. 

** It is well. Miss Bumey,'* said the latter, <*that you 
are come, for we were abusing you most vilely ; we were 
in the very act of pulling you to pieces.^' 

*^ Don't you think her very like her father ?'* said 
Mrs. Thrale. 

** Yes : but what a sad man is Dr. Bumey, for running 
away so ! how long had he been here ?" 

Mrs. Thrale. — Oh, but an hour or two. I often say 
Dr. Burney is the most of a male coquet of any man I 
know ; for he only gives one enough of his company to 
excite a desire for more. 

Mr. Murphy. — Dr. Bumey is, indeed, a most extra- 
ordinary man ; I think I don'^t know such another: he is 
at home upon all subjects, and upon all so agreeable ! 
he is a wonderful man !" 

And now let me stop this conversation, to go back to a 
similar one with Dr. Johnson, who, a few days since^ 
when Mrs. Thrale was singing our father's praise, used 
this expression : 

^^ I love Bumey : my heart goes out to meet him !'* 

** He is not ungrateful, sir," cried I; *'for most 
heartily does he love you." 

'^ Does he, madam ? I am surprised at that.^' 
Why, sir? why should you have doubted it?'^ 
Because, madam. Dr. Bumey is a man for all the 
world to love : it is but natural to love him.^ 

I could almost have cried with delight at this cordial^^ 
nnlaboured etoge. Another time, he said^ ■ 
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''I much question if there is, ia the world, such 
foother man as Dr. Burney/' 

But to return to the tea-table. 

" If I/' said Mr. Murphy, looking very archly, " had 
written a certain book — a book I won^t name, but a book 
I have lately read — I would next write a comedy.'^ 

'^Good,^^ cried Mrs. Thrale, colouring with pleasure ; 
^Vdp you think so too ?'* 

'^Yes, indeed; I thought so while I was reading it; 
it struck me repeatedly.*^ 

" Don't look at me, Miss Burney/' cried Mrs. Thrale ; 
^* for this is no doing of mine. Well, I do wonder what 
Miss Bumey will do twenty years hence, when she can 
blush no more ; for now she can never bear the name of 
her book." 

Mr. Murphy. — Nay, I name no book ; at least no 
author : how can I, for I don't know the author ; there is 
no name given to it : I only say, whoever wrote that book 
ought to write a comedy. Dr. Johnson might write it for 
aught I know. 

F. B.— Oh, yes ! 

Mr. Murphy. — Nay, I have often told him he does not 
know his own strength, or he would write a comedy ; 
and so I think* 

Dr. Johnson [laughing]. — Suppose Burney and I 
begin together? 

Mr. Murphy. — ^Ah, I wish you would ! I wish you 
would Beaumont and Fletcher us ! 

F. B. — My father asked me, this morning, how my 
head stood. If he should have asked me this evening, I 
donH know what answer I must have made. 

Mr. Murphy. — I have no wish to turn anybody^s head : 
I speak what I really think ; — comedy is the forte of that 
book. I laughed over it most violently : and if the 
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author — I won't say who [all the time looking away from 
me]— will write a comedy^ I will most readily, and with 
great pleasure, give any advice or assistance in my 
power. 

" Well, now you are a sweet man T' cried Mrs. Thrale^ 
who looked ready to kiss him* ^* Did not I tell you^ 
Miss Burney, that Mr. Murphy was the man?^ 

Mr. Murphy. — ^AU I can do, I shall be very happy to 
do; and at least, I will undertake to say I can tell what 
the sovereigns of the upper gallery will bear: for they 
are the most formidable part of an audience. I have 
bad so much experience in this sort of work, that I 
believe I can always tell what will be hissed at least 
And if Miss Bumey will write, and will show me — 

Dr. Johnson. — Come, come, have done with this now.; 
why sliould you overpower her ? Let's have no more of 
it I don't mean to dissent from what you say ; I think 
well of it, and approve of it ; but you have said enough 
of it. 

Mr. Murphy, who equally loves and rever^ces Dr« 
Johnson, instantly changed the subject* 

The rest of the evening was delightful Mr. Murphy 
told abundance of most excellent stories ; Dr. Johnson 
was in exceeding good humour; and Mrs. Thrale all 
eheerfolness and sweetness. 

For my part, in spite of her injunctions, I could not 
speak ; I was in a kind of consternation. Mr. Murphy^s 
speeches, flattering as they were, made me tremble ; for 
I cannot get out of my head the idea of disgracing so 
many people. 

After supper. Dr. Johnson turned the discourse upon 
silent folks — whether by way of reflection and reproof, or 
by accident, I know not ; but I do know he is provoked 
with me for not talking more ; and I was afraid he was 
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seriously provoked : but, a little while ago, I went into 
the music-room, where he was tite-d-tite with Mrs* 
Thrale, and calling me to him, he took my hand, and 
made me sit next him, in a manner that seemed truly 
affectionate. 

" Sir," cried I, *' I was much afraid I was going out 
of your favour!" 

" Why so ? what should make you think so ?" 

*' Why, I don't know — my silence, I believe. I began 
to fear you would give me up." 

'' No, my darling ! — my dear little Bumey, no. When 
I give you up—" 

« What then, sir V cried Mrs. Thrale. 

** Why, I don't know ; for whoever could give her up 
would deserve worse than I can say ; I know not what 
would be bad enough." 

Streatham, Tuesday. — On my return hither, my 
dearest Snsy^ Mrs. Thrale received Dick with her usual 
kindness, and in the evening we went to visit the P ^'s. 

Miss Thrale, Miss P , and myself, after tea, re- 
tired to have some talk among ourselves, which of all 
things in the world, is most stupid with these sort of 
misses (I mean the P ' s, not Miss Thrale), and we 
took Dick with us, to make sport. 

Dick, proud of the office, played the buffoon ex- 
tremely well, and our laughs reaching to the company- 
room, we were followed by a Mr. D , a poor half- 
witted clergyman. Dick played his tricks over again, 
and, mad with spirits and the applause of the young 

ladies, when he had done, he clapt Mr. D on the 

back, and said, 

^'Come, sir, now you do something to divert the 
ladies." 

" No, sir, no ; I really can't," answered he. 
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. "^ What, nr r cncd Dick, «natif the ladies reqnl^t 
yon ? wbjy then you'll nerer do far Mc Smith ! You 
ftVt half 'flo clever at Mr. Saith ; and Pm sure yoall 
nerer be a Sir Clement Willonghby !" 

Did yoo erer hear the like? I was forced to torn 
nyaelf qoite away, and poor Mr. D was thunder^ 
struck at the boy's assurance.. When he recovered him* 
sdf, he said to me, 

^ Ma'am, this is a very fine youi^ gentleman — pray 
what book is he in P' 

'^ Do yon mean at school, sir ?^ 

'' No ; I mean what books does he study at home be* 
ndes his grammar V* 

^ Indeed I don't know ; you must examine him/' 

'^ No ? Don't you know Latin^ ma'am ?" 

''No, indeed; not at all T 

''Really? Well, I had heard you did." 

I wonder, my dear Susy, what next will be said of me ! 

Yesterday, at night, I told Dr. Johnson the in- 
quiry, and added that I attributed it to ray being at 
Streatbam, and supposed the folks took it for granted 
nobody would be admitted there without knowing Latin, 
at least. 

'' No, my dear, no," answered be ; '^ the man thought 
it because you have written a book — he concluded that a 
book could not be written by one who knew no Latin. 
And it is strange that it should — but, perhaps you do 
know it— for your shyness, and slyness, and pretending 
to know nothing, never took me in, whatever you may 
do with others. I always knew you for a toadling." 

At our usual time of absconding, he would not let us 
go, and was in high goodhumour ; and when, at last, 
Mrs. Thrale absolutely refused to stay any longer, he 
took me by the hand^ and said. 
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: f' Don't yon mind her, my litcle Barney ; do you stay 
whether she- will^or not.^^ 

So away webt Mrs. Tfardey ^and left us to a le^eud- 
tcU. •■' 

Now I had been considering that perhaps I ought to 
speak to him of my new castle, lest hereafter he should 
suspect that I preferred the counsel of Mr. Murphy. I 
therefore determined to take this opportunity, and, after 
some general nothings, I asked if he would permit me 
to take a great liberty with him ? 

He assented with the most encouraging smile. And 
then I said, 

*^ 1 believe, sir, you heard part of what passed be* 
tween Mr. Murphy and me the other evening, con- 
cerning — a— a comedy. Now, if I should make such an 
attempt, would you be so good as to allow me, any time 
before Michaelmas, to put it in the coach, for you to look 
over as you go to town V^ 

^'To be sure, my dear! — What, have you begun a 
comedy then V 

1 told him how the affair stood. He then gave me 
advice which just accorded with my wishes, viz., not 
to make known that I had any such intention; to 
koep my own counsel; not to whisper even the name 
of it; to raise no expectations, which were always pre^ 
judicial, and, finally, to have it performed while the 
town knew nothing of whose it was. 

I readily assured him of my hearty concurrence in 
his opinion ; but he somewhat distressed me when I 
told him that Mr. Murphy must be in my confidence; 
as he had offered his services, by desiring he might be 
the last to see it. 

What I shall do, I know not, for he has, himself]^' 
begged to be the first. Mrs. Thrale, however, shall 
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goide me between them. He spoke highly of Mr. 
Murphy, too, for he really loves him. He said he 
would not have it ia the coach, but that I should read 
it to him ; however, I could sooner drown or hang ! 

When I would have offered some apology for the 
attempt, he stopt me, and desired I would never make 
any. 

'' For,^ said he, ** if it succeeds, it makes its own 
apology, if not, — ^ 

'' If not,^ quoth I, '' I cannot do worse than 
Dr. Goldsmith, when his play failed, — go home and 
cryr 

He laughed, but told me, repeatedly (I mean twice, 
which, for him, is very remarkable) that I might 
depend upon all the service in his power ; and, he 
added, it would be well to make Murphy the last 
judge, ^* for he knows the stage,'' be said, ^ and I am 
qnite ignorant of it.'' 

Afterwards, grasping my hand with the most affec- 
tionate warmth, he said, 

^* I wish you success ! I wish you well ! my dear 
little Bumey !" 

When, at length, I told him I could stay no longer, 
and bid him good night, he said, *' There is none like 
you, my dear little Bumey ! there is none like you ! — 
good night, my darling !" 

* * * * 4e 

Yesterday morning Miss Brown made a visit here. 
Mrs. Thrale, unluckily, was gone to town. But I am 
become quite intimate with her. She is a most good- 
humoured, frank, unaffected, sociable girl, and I like 
her very much. She stayed, I believe, three hours* 
We had much talk of Mr. Murphy, whom she adores, 
and whose avowed preference of her to Miss Streattield 
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has quite won her heart. We also talked much of 
Dr. Johnson, and she confessed to me that both she 
and Miss S. S. were in fevers in his presence^ from ap- 
prehension. 

** But," said she, " a lady of my acquaintance asked 
xne, some time ago, if I knew you ; I said no, for then 
I had not had the honour of seeing you. Well, said 
she, but I hear Dr. Johnson is quite devoted to her ; 
they say that he is grown quite polite, and waits upon 
her, and gets her her chair, and her tea, and pays her 
compliments from morning to night. I was quite glad 
to hear it, for we agreed it would quite harmonize 
him.*' 

I forgot to mention that^ when I told Dr. Johnson 
Mr. Murphy's kind offer of examining my plan, and 
the several rules he gave me, and owned that I had 
already gone too far to avail myself of his obliging in- 
tention, he said ** Never mind, my dear, — ah ! you'll do 
without, — ^you want no rules." 

Tuesday Night. — Before they went. Miss Streat- 
field came* Mrs. Thrale prevailed upon her to stay 
till the next day. 

I find her a very amiable girl, and extremely hand- 
some ; not so wise as I expected, but very well ; how- 
ever, had she not chanced to have had so uncommon 
an education, with respect to literature or learning, I 
believe she would not have made her way among the 
wits by the force of her natural parts. 

Mr. Seward, you know, told me that she had tears at 
command, and I begin to think so too, for when Mrs. 
Thrale, who had previously told me I should see her 
cry, began coaxing her to stay, and saying ** If you go, 
I shall know you don't love me so well as Lady 
Gresham/' — she did cry, not loud indeed, nor much. 
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but the: tears came into her eyes, and rolled down her 
fine cheeks. 

f' Come hither. Miss Barney,^' cried Mrs. Thrale^ 
'' come and see Miss Streatfield cry !" 

I thought it a mere badhiage. I went to them» but 
when I saw real tears, I was shocked, and saying ** "No, 
I won^t look at her/^ ran away frightened, lest she 
should think I laughed at her, which Mrs. Tbrale did 
so openly, that, as I told her, had she served me so, I 
should have been affronted with her ever after. 

Miss Streatfield, however, whether from a sweetness 
not to be ruffled, or from not perceiving there was any 
room for taking offence, gently wiped her eyes, and 
was perfectly composed ! 



From Miss F, Bumey to Mr. Crisp. 

Streatliam, March 1779. 

The kindness and honours I meet with from this 
charming family are greater than I can mention ; sweet 
Mrs. Thrale hardly suffers me to leave her a moment; 
and Dr. Johnson is another Daddy Crisp to me, for he 
has a partial goodness to your Pannikin, that has made 
him sink the comparative shortness of our acquaint- 
ance, and treat and think of me as one who had long 
laid claim to him. 

If you knew these two you would love them, 
or I don't know you so well as I think I do. Dr. 
Johnson has more fun, and comical humour, and 
love of nonsense about him, than almost anybody I 
ever saw: I mean when with those he likes ; for other- 
wise, be can be as severe and as bitter as report relates 

WL Mrs. Thrale has all that gaiety of disposition 
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and lightness of heart, which commonly belong to 
fifteen. We are, therefore, merry enough, «nd I am 
frequently sleized with the same tittering and ridiculous 
fits as those with which I have so often amazed and 
amused poor Kitty Cooke. 

One thing let me not omit of this charming woman, 
which I belicTe will weigh with you in her favour; her 
political doctrine is so exactly like yours, that it in 
never started but I exclaim, *' Dear ina^am, if my Daddy 
Crisp was here, I believe between you, you would 
croak me mad !^' And this sympathy of horrible fore- 
sight not a little contributes to incline her to believe 
the other parts of speech with which I regale her con- 
cerning you. She wishes very much to know you, and 
I am sure you would hit it off comfortably; but I told 
her what a vile taste you had for shunning all new 
acquaintance, and shirking almost all your old ones. 
That I may never be among the latter, heartily hopes 
my dear daddy's 

Ever affectionate and obliged, 

R B. 

Best love to Mrs. Ham and dear Kitty. 



Tfie same to the same. 

Streatham, May 4, 1779. 
Oh ! my dear Daddy, 
,.Ah ! — alas ! — woe is me ! — In what terms may I ven- 
ture to approach you? I don^t know, but the more I 
think of it, the more guilty I feel. I have a great 
mind, instead of tormenting you with apologies, and 
worrying myself with devising them, to tell you the^ 
plain, honest, literal truth. Indeed^ I have, no othei; 
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way any chance of obtaining your forgiveness for my 
long silence. Honestly, then, my time has, ever since 
the receipt of your most excellent letter, been not 
merely occupied, but borthened, with much employ-- 
ment. I have lived almost wholly at Streatham, and 
the little time I have spent at home, has been divided 
between indispensable engagements, and preparations 
for returning hither. 

But you will say there is no oeca&ion to exert much 
honesty in owning this much ; therefore now to the 
secret of the disposal of my private hours. The long 
and the short is^ I have devoted them to writing, and I 
have finished a play. I must entreat you, my dearest 
daddy, to keep this communication to yourself, or, at 
least, if you own it to Kitty, whose long friendship for 
me I am sure deserves my confidence, make her vow 
not to reveal it to anybody whatsoever. 

This is no capricious request, as I will explain ; my 
own secret inclination leads me forcibly and involunta- 
rily to desire concealment; but that is not all, for Dr. 
Johnson himself enjoins it; he says, that nothing can 
do so much mischief to a dramatic work as previous 
expectation^ and that my wisest way will be to endea- 
your to have it performed before it is known, except 
to the managers, to be written. 

I am extremely sorry you decline my three characters 
at a time^ as I have nothing better to offer you. 
Journal I have kept none, nor had any time for such 
sort of writing. In my absences from Susan, I have, 
indeed, occasionally made essays in that style ; but 
they are very imperfect, uncertain^ and abrupt. How- 
ever, such sketches as she has had I will borrow of 
her for you, if, after all my transgression, you are not 
sick both of me and my afiairs. 
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The paragraph you saw in the papers concerning a 
lady^s first attempt in the dramatic walk, meant a 
Miss Richardson, of Tower Hill, who has just brought 
out a play called ** The Double Deception." 

I wish with all my heart it was in my power to take 
a trip to Chesington for a few days ; I have so many 
things I long to talk over, and I wish so sincerely to 
see you again. The homely home, as you call it, will 
never be forgotten while I keep aloof from my last 
home. 

But I forgot to mention, that another and a very 
great reason for secresy in regard to my new attempt, 
is what you have yourself mentioned — avoiding the 
interference of the various Maecenas's who would 
expect to be consulted. Of these, I could not confide 
in one without disobliging all the rest; and I could 
not confide in all, without having the play read all 
over the town before it is acted. Mrs. Montagu, 
Mrs. Greville, Mrs. Crewe, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mrs. 
Cholmondeley, and many inferior Scc.'s, think they have 
an equal claim, one with the other, to my confidence : 
and the consequence of it all would be, that, instead 
of having it, in your words, all my own, and all of a 
piece, everybody would have a stroke at it, and it 
would become a mere patchwork of all my acquaint- 
ance. The only way to avoid this, is to keep to myself 
that such a thing exists. Those to whom I have 
owned it seem all of the same opinion, and I am reso- 
lutely determined to own it no more. 

'* Evelina" continues to sell in a most wonderful ma^- 
ner ; a fourth edition is preparing, with cuts, designed 
by Mortimer just before he died, and executed by Hall 
and Bartolozzi. 
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Journal Resumed. 

Streatham, Friday, May. — Once more, my 
dearefit Susy* I will attempt journalising, and eodes- 
vour, according to my promise, to keep up somediijig 
of the kind during our absence, however brief mnd 
curtailed. 

To.day, while Mrs. Thrale was chatting with me in 
my room, we saw Mr. Murphy drive into the conrt- 
yard. Down stairs flew Mrs. Thrale, but, in a few 
minutes, up she flew again, crying, 

" Mr. Murphy is crazy for your play — ^he won't let 
me rest for it— do pray let me run away with the first 
act." 

Little as I like to have it seen in this unfinished 
state, she was too urgent to be resisted, so off she 
made with it. 

I did not shew my phis till I was summoned to 
dinner. Mr. Murphy, probably out of flummery, made 
us wait some minutes, and, when he did come, said, 

*' I had much ado not to keep you all longer, for I 
could hardly get away from some new acquaintances 
I was just making.'' 

As he could not stay to sleep here, he had only time, 
after dinner, to finish the first act. He was pleased to 
commend it very liberally ; he has pointed out two 
places where he thinks I might enlarge, but has not 
criticised one word ; on the contrary, the dialogue he 
has honoured with high praise. 

So far is well : what may be yet to come, I know 
not. Further particulars I shall write to my dear 
Padre himself. 

O— but — shall I tell you something? — yes, though 
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you won't care a fig ; but I have had my lesson in 
Latin. Dr. Johnson tutored Miss Thrale while I was 
with you, and was set off for Litchfield before I came ; 
but Mrs. Thrale attended the lecture, and has told me 
every word of it she could recollect : so we must both 
be ready for him against his return. I heartily wish I 
rejoiced more sincerely in this classical plan. But the 
truth is, I have more fear of the malignity which will 
follow its being known, than delight in what advan- 
tages it may afford. All my delight, indeed, is that 
this great and good man should think me worthy his 
instructions. 

Brighthelmstone, May 26. — I have not had a 
moment for writing, my dear Susy, since I came hither, 
till now, for we have been perpetually engaged either 
with sights or company ; for notwithstanding this is 
not the season, here are folks enough to fill up time 
from morning to evening. 

The road from Streatham hither is beautiful : Mr., 
Mrs., Miss Thrale, and Miss Susan Thrale, and I, tra- 
Telled in a coach, with four horses, and two of the 
servants in a chaise, besides two men on horseback ; 
80 we were obliged to stop for some time at three 
places on the road. 

Reigate, the first town, is a very old, half-ruined 
borough, in a most neglected condition, A high hill, 
leading to it, afforded a very fine prospect, of the Mal- 
vern Hill nature, though inferior. 

At Cuckfield, which is in Sussex, and but fourteen 
miles hence, we dined. 

The view of the South Downs from Cuckfield to this 
place is very curious and singular. We got home by 
about nine o'clock. Mr. Thrale's house is in West 
Street, which is the court end of the town here as well 

VOL. I. o 
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as in London. Tis a neat» small honse» and I have . a 
snug, comfortable room to myself. The sea is not 
many yards from our vrindows. Our journey was de- 
lightfully pleasant^ the day being hearenly, the roadfc 
in fine order, the prospects charming, and everybody 
good humoured and cheerfuL 

* * * * * 

Thubsoay. — ^We pass our time here most delactably^ 
This dear and most sweet family grow daily more kiq<jt 
to me; andallofthem contri?e lomake me of so much 
consequence, that I can now no more help being easy 
than, till lately, I could help being embarrassed. Mrs. 
Thrale bas^ indeed, from the first moment of our ao* 
quaintance, been to me all my heart could wish ; and 
now her husband and daughter gain ground in my good 
grace and favour every day. 

Just before we went to dinner^ a chaise drove up to 
the door, and from it issued Mr. Murphy. He met 
with a very joyful reception; and Mr. Thrale, for the 
first time in his life, said he was " a good fellow :*' for 
he makes it a sort of rule to salute him with the title of 
'* scoundrel," or *' rascal.'^ They are very old friends; 
and I question if Mr. Thrale loves any man so well. 

In the evening we all adjourned to Major H ^'s, 

where, besides his own family, we found Lord Mor- 
daunt, son to the Earl of Peterborough, — a pretty, 
languid, tonnish young man ; Mr. Fisher, who is said 
to be a scholar, but is nothing enchanting as a gen- 
tleman ; young Fitzgerald, as much the thing as ever ; 
and Mr. Lucius Concannon. 

Mr. Murphy was the life of the party : he was in 
good spirits, and extremely entertaining; he told a 
million of stories, admirably well ; but stories won't do 
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apon piiper> therefore I shall not attempt io present 
yon with them^ » . . j : 

- Thi& morning, asi' ^oon as breakfast was ore/TyMr^ 
Jiarphf «aid, ** I must now go to the seat by the sea«- 
9ide/ with my new set of acquaintance, from whom I 
expect no little entertainment/' 

** Ay," said Mrs, Thrale, " and there you'll find us 
all ! I believe this rogue means me for Lady Smatter ; 
htit Mrs. Voluble must speak the epilogue, Mr. 
Murphy." 

= *'That must depend upon who performs the part,"^ 
aosswered he. 

-•Don't talk of it now," cried I, " for Mr. Thrale 
knows nothing of it." 

^' I think," cried Mr. Murphy, "you might touch 
Upon his character in ' Censor.' " 

'* Ay," cried Mr. Thrale, ^' I expect a knock some^ 
time or other; but, when it comes, FU carryall my 
myrmidons to catcall it !'* 

Mr. Murphy then made me fetch him the 2nd Act, 
and marched off with it. 

We had a very grand dinner to-day (though nothing 
to a Streatham dinner) at the Ship Tavern, where the 
officers mess, to which we were invited by the major 
and captain. All the officers I have mentioned, and 

three or four more, the H 's. Miss Forth, Lord 

Mordaunt, Messieurs Murphy, Fisher, and Fitzgerald, 
Dr. Delap, and our own party, made an immensely 
formidable appearance. 

Dr. Delap arrived in the morning, and is to stay two 
days. He is too silent for me to form much judgment 
cf his companionable talents, and his appearance is 
snug and reserved. Mrs. Thrale is reading his play, 
and likes it much. It is to come out next season. It 

o2 
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18 droll enough that there should be^ at this time, a 
tragedy and comedy in exactly the same situation, 
placed so accidentally in the same house. 

We afterwards went on the parade^ where the soldiers 
were mustering^ and found Captain Fuller's men all 
half intoxicated, and laughing so violently as we past 
by them, that they could hardly stand upright. The 
captain stormed at them most angrily ; but, turning to 
US said^ ''These poor fellows have just been paid their 
arrears, and it is so unusual to them to have a sixpence 
in their pockets, that they know not how to keep it 
there/' 

The wind being extremely high, our caps and gowns 
were blown about most abominably ; and this increased 
the risibility of the merry light infantry. Captain 
Fuller's desire to keep order made me laugh as much 
as the men's incapacity to obey him ; for^ finding our 
flying drapery provoked their mirth, he went up to the 
biggest grinner, and, shaking him violently by the 
shoulders, said, *' What do you laugh for, sirrah ? do 
you laugh at the ladies?" and, as soon as he had given 
the reprimand, it struck him to be so ridiculous, that 
he was obliged to turn quick round, and commit the 
very fault he was attacking most furiously. 



I broke ofi* where we were all assembled on Thurs- 
day, — wbich^ by the way, is exactly opposite to the inn 
in which Charles II. hid himself after the battle of 
Worcester^ previous to his escaping from the kingdom. 
So I fail not to look at it with loyal satisfaction : and 
his black-wigged majesty has, from the time of the 
Restoration, been its sign. 

After tea, the bishop, his lady, Lord Mordaunt, and 
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Mrs. H seated themselves to play at whrst ; and 

Mr. Murphy, coming up to me^ said, 

^* I have had no opportunity. Miss Bumey, to tell 
you how much I have been entertained this morning, 
but I have a great deal to say to you about it; 
I am extremely pleased with it, indeed. The dialogue 
is charming ; and the — " 

*• What's that T cried Mrs. Thrale, *' Mr. Murphy 
always flirting with Miss Burney ? And liere, too, 
where everybody's watched !'* 

And she cast her eyes towards Mrs. H , who is 

as censorious a country lady as ever locked up all her 
ideas in a country town. She has told us sneering 
anecdotes of every woman and every officer in Bright- 
helmstone. 

Mr. Murphy, checked by Mrs. Thrale's exclamation, 
stopt the conversation, and said he must run away, but 
would return in half-an-hour. 

•'Don^t expect, however, Miss Burney," he said, 
'^I shall bring with me what you are thinking of; no^ 
I can't part with it yet!'* 

"What! at it again !'* cried Mrs. Thrale. ^'This 
flirting is incessant; but ifs all to Mr. Murphy's 
credit.'* 

Mrs. Thrale told me afterwards, that she made these 
speeches to divert the attention of the company from 
our subject ; for that she found they were all upon the 
watch the moment Mr. Murphy jaddressed me, and 
that the bishop and his lady almost threw down their 
cards, from eagerness to discover what he meant. 

I am now more able to give you some sketch of 
Dr. Delap; and as he is coming into the world next 
winter, in my own walk, and, like me, for the first 
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time, you may shake us together when I have drawn 
him^ and conjecture our fates. 

He is commonly and naturally grave, silent, and 
absent; but when any subject is once begun upon 
which he has anything to say, he works it threadbare^ 
yet hardly seems to know, when all is over, what, or 
whether anything, has passed. He is a man, as I am 
told by those who know, of deep learning, but totally 
ignorant of life and manners. As to his person and 
appearance, they are much in the John-trot style. He 
seems inclined to be particularly civil to me ; but not 
knowing how, according to the general forms, be has 
only shown his inclination by perpetual offers to help 
me at dinner, and repeated exclamations at my not 
eating more profusely. 

So much for my brother-dramatist. 

The supper was very gay : Mrs. Thrale was in high 
spirits, and her wit flashed with incessant brilliaucy ; 
Mr. Murphy told several stories with admirable 
humour; and the Bishop of Peterborough was a 
worthy third in contributing towards general enter- 
tainment. He turns out most gaily sociable. Mrs. H. 
was discussed, and, poor lady, not very mercifully. 

Mrs. Thrale said she lived upon the Steyn, for the 
pleasure of viewing, all day long, who walked with 
who, hoW often the same persons were seen together^ 
and what visits were made by igentlemen to ladies, or 
ladies to gentlemen. 

' ** Shejoften tells me,'* said the captain, ** of my men. 
* Oh,* she says, ' Captain Fuller, your men are aiways 
^fter the ladies !* '* 

** Nay/* cried Mrs. Thrale, " I should have thought 
the officers taiighc have contented heir^ biit if she 
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takes in the soldiers too, she must have business 
enough !'-' 

^^ Oh, she gets no satisfaction by her complaints ; 
for I only say, * Why, ma'am, we are all young! — all 
young and gay!— and how can we do better than 
follow the ladies V '' 

. ; '* After all/' returned Mrs. Thrale, " I believe she 
can talk of nothing else^ and therefore we must forgive 
her.'* 

Friday, May 28. 

In the morning, before breakfast, came Dr. Delap ; 
and Mrs. Thrale, in ambiguous terms, complimented 
him upon his play, and expressed her wish that she 
might tell me of it; upon which hint he instantly took 
the manuscript from his pocket, and presented it to me, 
begging me, at the same time, to tell him of any faults 
that I might meet with in it. 

There, Susy ! am I not grown a grand person,; 
not merely looked upon as a writer, but addressed as a 
critic ! Upon my word this is fine ! 

:ie * * * 

By the way, it is really amazing the fatigue these 
^lilitia officers go through, without compulsion or 
interest, to spur them. Major H. is a man, of at least 
80Q0/. a year, and has a noble seat in this county, and 
quits ease, pleasure, retirement in the country, and 
public diversions in London, to take the charge of the 
Susseijc militia ! Captain Fuller, too, has an estate of 
4()O0L ox 6000/. ^ year,— is but just of age, — has figure, 
understanding, education, vivacity, and independence, 
T-apd yet voluntarily devptes^. alrapst aU his time, 
^ifd almost all fiis attention^^ to a. company of light 
infantry ! 
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Instances such as these, my dear Susy, ought to 
reconcile all the pennyless sons of toil and industry to 
their cares and labours ; since those whom affluence 
invites to all the luxuries of indolence, sicken of those 
▼ery gifts which the others seem only to exist to 

procure. 

• ♦ • ♦ 

As soon as we returned home, I seised Dr. Delap's 
play. It is called " Macaria." Mr, Thrale, who fre- 
quently calls me Queen ZHdo, from a notion that I 
resemble an actress in France who performed that part, 
and from a general idea of my having a theatrical turn, 
was mightily diverted at this oddly-timed confidence of 
Dr. Delap, and, tapping at my door, called out, ^' Queen 
Dido, what ! rehearsing still ? Why, I think you 
should tip the doctor the same compliment !'' 

I could only read the first Act before dinner. Mrs, 
Thrale came to me while I was dressing, and said, 
'^Murphy is quite charmed with your second Act: 
he says he is sure it will do, and more than do. He 
has been talking of you this half-hour: he calls you a 
sly designing body, and says you look all the people 
through most wickedly : he watches you, and vows he 
has caught you in the fact. Nobody and nothing, he 
says, escapes you, and you keep looking round for 
characters all day long. And Dr. Delap has been 
talking of you." 

^^ I hope he does not suspect the play ?'^ 

•' Why, he would not tell !" 

*' Oh, but I should be sorry to put it in his power V* 

" Why, he^s such an absent creature, that if he were 
to hear it te-day he would forget it to-morrow/* 

*' No, as he is engaged in the same pursuit himself at 
this very time, I believe he would remember it.'' 
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" Wellf it^s too latCj however, now, for he knows it* 
bat I did not tell him ; Murphy did ; he broke out 
into praises of the second Act before him. But he'll 
tell nobody, depend upon it,'' continued she; ^'it 
only put him upon asking one a hundred questions 
about you, and siuging your praise ; he has teased 
me all the morning about your family, and how many 
sisters and brothers you have, and if you were Dr* 
Barney's daughter, and a million more inquiries." 



During dinner, I observed that Mr. Murphy 
watched me almost incessantly, with such archness of 
countenance that I could hardly look at him ; and 
Dr. Delap did the same, with an earnestness of gravity 
that was truly solemn, — ^till Mr. Murphy, catching my 
eye, said, 

'^ We have been talking of you— ask Mrs. Thrale 
what I say of you-— I have found out your schemes, 
shy as you are. Dr. Delap, too, heard how I dis- 
covered you." 

" Oh, but Dr. Delap," answered Mrs. Thrale, ^' is the 
best man in the world for discoveries, — for he'll forget 
every word by to-morrow, — sha'nH you. Dr. Delap T 

^* Not Miss Bumey !" cried the doctor, gallantly^ 
^ Pm sure I sha'n't forget Miss Bumey !" 

When Mrs. Thrale gave the signal for our leaving 
the gentlemen. Dr. Delap, as I past him, said in a 
whisper, •* Have you read it ?" 

•^ No, not quite, 

« How do you like it T 

I could make but one answer. How strangely igno- 
rant of the world is this good clergyman, to ask such a 
question so abruptly ! 
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We were engaged to finish the evening at Major 
Holroyd's, but as I feared hurting Dr. Delap by any 
seeming indifference^ I begged Mrs. Thrale to let me 
stay at home till I had read his play, and, therefor^ 
the rest of the party went before me. 

I had, however, only three acts in my possession* 
The story is of the daughter and widow of Hercules ; — 
and^ indeed, I liked the play much better than I 
expected to do. The story is such as renders the 
author's ignorance of common life and manners not 
yery material, since the characters are of the Heroic 
age, and therefore require more classical than worldly 
knowledge, and, accordingly, its only resemblance is 
to the tragedies of ^schylus and Sophocles. 

Saturday, May 29.— After breakfast, Mrs. and 
Miss Thrale took me to Widget's, the milliner and 
library-woman on the Steyn. After a little dawdling 
conversation. Captain Fuller came in to have a little 
chat. He said he had just gone through a great oper- 
ation — '^ I have been/' he said, *^ cutting off the hair 
of all my men,'* 

•^ And why ?" 

'^ Why, the duke of Richmond ordered that it should 
be done, and the fellows swore that they would not 
submit to it,— -so I was forced to be the operator 
myself. I told them they would look as smart again 
when they had got on their caps ; but it went much 
against them, they Yowed, at first, they would not 
bear such usage ; some said they would sooner bje run. 
through the body, and others, that the duke should as. 
soon have their heads. I told them I would noon try 
that, and fell to work myself with them/* 

*^ And how did they bear it ?" 

'^ Oh, poor fellows, with great goodnature, when they 
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Tound his hononr was their barber: bat I thought 
proper to submit to hearing all their oaths^ and all 
their jokes ; for they had no other comfort but to hope 
I should hare enough of it, and such sort of wit. 
Three or four of them^ however, escaped, but I shall 
find them out. I told them I had a good mind to cut 
my own hair off too, and then they would have a 
Captain Crop. I shall sooth them to-morrow with a 
present of new feathers for all their caps." 

Different occupations, in a short time, called away 
all our gentlemen but Dr. Delap; and he, seating 
himself next me, began to question me about his 
tragedy. I soon said all I wanted to say upon the 
subject, — and, soon after, a great deal more, — but not 
soon after was he satisfied ; he returned to the same 
thing a million of times, asked the same questions, 
exacted the same compliments, and worked at the 
same passages, till I almost fell asleep with the sound 
of the same words : and at last, with what little ani- 
mation was left me, I contrived to make Miss Thrale 
propose a walk on the Steyn, and crawling out of the 
shop, I sought, — and found, — revival from the breezes. 

Stbeatham, June 15. — Now, my dear Susan, hard 
aind fast — ^let me write up to the present time. 

I left you all, as you truly say, on Saturday, in no 
very high spirits. Mrs. Tbrale's visible uneasiness 
and agitation quite alarmed me. I dared ask her no 
questions ; but, soon after we drove off. Sir Philip 
Gierke gently and feelingly led to the subject, and, in 
the course of our ride, got from her all the particulars 
of poor Mr. Thrale^s dreadful and terrifying attack. 

I find, with true concern, that it was undoubtedly a 
paralytic stroke. He was takettill at his sistei^s. 
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Mrs. Nesbitt'Sy daring dinner ; he did not absolutely 
iellj but his head sank upon the table, and, as soon as 
he was able to raise it, they found that his reason had left 
him ; — he talked wildly, and seemed to know nobody. 
Mrs. Nesbitt brought him home ; he was much better 
before Dr. Bromfield could be fetched ; yet, for three 
days afterwards, his senses, at intervals, were fright* 
folly impaired. 

When we stopped here. Sir Philip immediately went 
to Mr. Thrale, but I ran past the door, and up to my 
own room, for I quite dreaded seeing him till I had 
prepared myself to meet him without any seeming con- 
cern, as I was told that he was extremely suspicious of 
being thought in any danger. I dawdled away about 
an hour, and then asked Miss Thrale to accompany me 
into the parlour. 

Mr. Thrale was there, with Sir Philip, Mr, Seward, 
and Captain Fuller. I endeavoured to enter, and 
behave as if nothing had happened. I saw Mr. Thrale 
fix his eyes upon me with an inquisitive and melancholy 
earnestness, as if to read my opinion : indeed, his looks 
were vastly better than I expected, but his evident 
dejection quite shocked me. I did not dare go up to 
him, for if he had offered to shake hands with me, I 
believe I should have been unable to disguise my con- 
cern ; for, indeed, he has of late made himself a daily 
increasing interest in my regard and kind wishes. I^ 
therefore, turned short from him, and, pretending 
earnest talk with Miss Thrale, went to one of the 
windows. 

At dinner everybody tried to be cheerful ; but a 
dark and gloomy cloud hangs over the head of poor 
Mr. Thrale which no flashes of merriment or beams of 
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wit can pierce through; yet he seems pleased that 
ererybody should be gay^ and desirous to be spoken 
to^ and of, as usual. 

Sunday, June 13. — After church, we all strolled 
round the grounds, and the topic of our discourse was 
Miss Streatfield. Mrs. Tbrale asserted that she had a 
power of captivation that was irresistible; that her 
beauty, joined to her softness, her caressing manners, 
her tearful eyes, and alluring looks, would insinuate 
her into the heart of any man she thought worth 
attacking. 

Sir Philip declared himself of a totally different 
opinion, and quoted Dr. Johnson against her, who had 
told him that, taking away her Greek, she was as 
ignorant as a butterfly. 

Mr. Seward declared her Greek was all against her 
with him, for that, instead of reading Pope, Swift, or 
the Spectator — books from which she might derive 
useful knowledge and improvement — it had led her to 
devote all her reading time to the first eight books of 
Homer. 

" But," said Mrs. Thrale, ** her Greek, you must own, 
has made all her celebrity; — you would have heard 
no more of her than of any other pretty girl, but 
for that." 

" What I object to," said Sir Philip, *^ is her avowed 
preference for this parson. Surely it is very indelicate 
in any lady to let all the world know with whom she is 
in love !" 

" The parson," said the severe Mr. Seward, '* I sup- 
pose, spoke first, — or she would as soon have been in 
love with you, or with me V 

You will easily believe I gave him no pleasant look. 
He wanted me to slacken my pace, and tell him, in 
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confidence^ my private opinion of her: but I told him, 
Teiy truly, that as I knew her chiefly by account, not 
by acquaintance, I had not absolutely formed mj 
opinion. 

" Were I to live with her four days/* said this odd 
man^ '' I believe the fifth I should want to take her to 
church." 

" You'd be devilish tired of her, though/' said Sir 
Philip, " in half a year, A crying wife will never do !" 

*' Oh, yes/* cried he, *' the pleasure of soothing her 
would make amends." 

'^ Ah," cried Mrs. Thrale, '* I would insure her power 
of crying herself into any of your hearts she pleased. 
I made her cry to Miss Burney, to show how beautiful 
she looked in tears/* 

*' If I had been her/' said Mr. Seward, '' I would 
never have visited you again.'' 

'* Ob, but she liked it,*' answered Mrs. T., ''for she 
knows how well she does it. Miss Burney would 
have run away, but she came forward on purpose to 
show herself. I would have done so by nobody else ; 
but Sophy Streatfield is never happier than when the 
tears trickle from her fine eyes in company.'* 

"Suppose, Miss Burney/' said Mr. Seward, "we 
make her the heroine of our comedy? and call it 
' Hearts have at ye all !' " 

'* Excellent !*' cried I, " it can*t be better.** 

*' Tell me, then — what situations you will have ? But 
stay, I have another name that I think will do very 
well for a comedy, — * Everything a Bore/'* 

"Oh, mighty well! and you shall be the hero!" 
cried I. 

" Well said. Miss Burney !*' cried Mrs, Thrale; *« and 
pray let his name be Mr. Chagrin.*' 
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Well^ indeed, did she name him ; for I think his 
ehnuif his sickness of the world and its inhabitants, 
grows more and more obvious every day. He is, 
indeed, a melancholy instance of the inefficacy of 
fortune, talents, education, wit, and benevolence united, 
to render any man happy whose mind has not a native 
disposition of content. 

At dinner we had three persons added to our corn- 
pany,— -my dear father. Miss Streatfield, and Miss 
Brown. 

Well selected, gay, good humoured, and uncom- 
monly agreeable as was the whole society, the day 
bailed of being happy ; for Mr. Thrale's extreme se- 
riousness and lowness, and Mrs. Thrale's agitated and 
struggling cheerfulness, spread a degree of gravity and 
discomfort over us, that, though they prevented not 
partial and occasional sallies, totally banished our 
accustomed general and continued gaiety. 

Miss Brown, however, as you may remember I fore- 
saw, proved the queen of the day. Miss Streatfield 
requires longer time to make conquests. She is, 
indeed, much more really beautiful than Fanny Brown; 
but Fanny Brown is much more showy, and her open, 
good-humoured, gay, laughing face inspires an almost 
immediate wish of conversing and merry-making with 
her. Indeed, the two days she spent here have raised 
her greatly in my regard. She is a charming girl, and 
so natural, and easy, and sweet-tempered, that there is 
no being half an hour in her company without ardently 
wishing her well. 

Monday, June 14, proved far more lively and com- 
fortable. Mr. Thrale daily looks somewhat better; 
and his sweet wife's natural spirits and happiness in* 
sensibly, though not uniformly, return. 
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At breakfast, our party was Sir Philip, Mr. Fuller 
Miss Streatfieid, Miss Brown, the Thrales, and I. 

The first office performed was dressing Miss Brown. 
She had put on bright jonquil ribbons. Mrs. Thrale 
exclaimed against them immediately ; Mr. Fuller half 
joined her, and away she went, and brought green 
ribbons of her own, which she made Miss Brown run 
up stairs with to put on. This she did with the 
utmost goodhumour : but dress is the last thing in 
which she excels ; for she has lired so much abroad, 
and so much with foreigners at home, that she never 
appears habited as an Englishwoman, nor as a high- 
bred foreigner, but rather as an Italian opera-dancer; 
and her wild, careless, giddy manner, her loud hearty 
laugh, and general negligence of appearance, con- 
tribute to give her that air and look. I like her so 
much, that I am quite sorry she is not better advised, 
either by her own or some friend's judgment 

Miss Brown, however, was queen of the breakfast : 
for though her giddiness made everybody take liberties 
with her, her goodhumour made everybody love her, 
and her gaiety made everybody desirous to associate 
with her. Sir Philip played with her as with a young 
and sportive kitten ; Mr. Fuller laughed and chatted 
with her ; and Mr. Seward, when here, teazes and tor- 
ments her. The truth is, he cannot bear her, and she, 
in return, equally fears and dislikes him, but still she 
cannot help attracting his notice. 

We then all walked out, and had a very delightftil 
stroll: but, in returning, one of the dogs (we have 
twelve, I believe, belonging to the house) was detected 
pursuing the sheep on the common. Miss Thrale sent 
one of the men after him, and he was seized to be 
punished. The poor creature's cries were so dreadful, 
that I took to my feet and ran away. 
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When, after all was oreT, they returned to the house^ 
the saucy Captain Fuller, as soon as he saw me, 
exclaimed, ^ Oh, some hartshorn ! some hartshorn for 
Miss BomeyP 

I instantly found he thought me guilty of aflfecta- 
tion ; and the drollery of his manner made it impos- 
sible to be a£FiODted with his accusation ; therefore I 
took the trouble to try to clear myself^ but know not 
how I succeeded. I assured him that if my staying 
could haTe answered any purpose, I would have com- 
pelled myself to hear the screams, and witncHS thu 
correction, of the offending animal ; but that as that 
was not the case, I saw no necessity for giving myHolf 
pain officiously. 

•• But ril tell you," cried he, " my reason for not 
liking that ladies should run away from all disugrccMihlct 
sights: I think that if they are totally uuuNcid to 
them, whenerer any accident happens, they urn nut 
only helpless, but worse, for they scream and faint, 
and get out of the way ; when, if they wore not uo 
frightened, they might be of some service, 1 wan with 
a lady the other day, when a poor fellow was brought 
into her house half killed: but, instead of doing him 
any good, she only shrieked, and called out — * Oh ( 
mercy on me !' and ran away/' 

There was an honesty so characterititiu in (hitt 
attack, that I took Tery serious pains to vindirule 
myself, and told him that, if I had any knowltidga of 
myself^ I could safely affirm that, in any ca«e tiimiUr 
to what he nientioned, instead of Tunniu|{ awii^^ 1 
should myself, if no abler person were at hand, hava 
undertaken not merely to see, but to bind the mau^s 
wounds : nor^ indeed, can I doubt but I should* 

While we wefe dressing, Mr. Seward faiuiMd j 

YOI- I. p 
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bad postponed' ^his g^bamey to /Ciovnwall ; attd» before 
dinner, Dr. Delap arrived from JLewee. ; 

Mr. Seward's eit/iiii coming under rconsideratioB^ 
Mrs. Thrale asked us if he waa not tbe P^cocurunte, in 
^Candider ; .- . 

V / Not one of ua had read it. . i . .^ 

"What!" cried Mr. Seward, "have not you, Mus# 
Bumey?" 

"No, never." . 

" Well," said Mrs. Thrale, " I am quite amaced at 
that ! I did not expect Dr. Delap or Sophy Streaft* 
field to have read it; but how you missed it I do 
wonder." 

" Miss Streatfield," said Mr. Seward, ^f I dare say, 
never reads but in form — finishes one book before she 
will look at another, and spreads a green cloth on her 
table, and sets to it in earnest." 

" Perhaps," said Dr. Delap, " Miss Burney, like 
Dr. Middleton, is in a course of reading, so goes on 
regularly." 

" No, no," cried Mrs. Thrale, " that is not her way j 
she is a very desultory reader." 

" I dare say she is," said Mr. Seward, *' and that 
makes her so clever." 

"Candida" was then produced, and Mrs. Thrale 
read aloud the part concerning Pococ^^ran^e; and really 
the cap fitted so well, that Mr. Seward could not 
attempt to dispute it. 

Wednesday, June 16. — ^We had, at breakfast^ a 
scene, of its sort, the most curious I ever saw. 

The persons were Sir Philip, Mr. Seward, Dr. Delap, 
Miss Streatfidd, Mrs. and Miss Thrale, and I. 

The discourse turning, I know not how, upon Mtfl# 
Streatfield/ Mrs. Thrale said, i / 
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yi *^ Ay^ I made her cry onoe for Misa Barney as pretty 
as could be : but' nobody does cry so pretty as the 
^i'Qi Vm snre^ when she cried for Seward, I never 
«aw' her look lial f sio lovely/' 

"For Seward ?" cried, Sir Philip ; "did she cry for 
Seward ? What a happy dog ! I hope she'll never cry 
4Wme> fo[r/if she does, I won't answer for the con- 
sequences!" 

" Seward," said Mrs. Thrale, " had affronted John- 
-IMii^ and then Johnson affronted Seward, and then the 
S, &. cried." 

^'"Oh," cried Sir Philip, "that I had but been 
here !" 

• " Nay," answered Mrs. Thrale, " you'd only have 
seen how like three fools three sensible persons be- 
haved : for my part, I was quite sick of it, and of them^ 
too." 

Sir Philip. — But what did Seward do ? was he not 
melted ? 

Mrs. Thrale. — Not he ; he was thinking only of his 
own affront, and taking fire at that. 

Mr. Seward. — Why, yes, I did take fire, for I went 
and planted my back to it. 

S. S. — And Mrs. Thrale kept stuffing me with toast- 
and-water. 

Sir Philip. — But what did Seward do with himself? 
Was not he in extacy ? What did he do, or say ? 

Mr. Seward. — Oh, I said pho, pho, don't let's have 
-any more of this, — it's making it of too much con- ' 
sequence : no more piping, pray. 
^'' Sit Philip. — ^Well, I have heard so much of these 
tears, that I would give the univei^e to have a sight of 
thito. 

Mrs. Thrale. — ^Well, she shall cry again if you like it, 

f2 
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S, S. — No, pray, Mrs. Thrale. 

Sir Philip. — Oh, pray do ! pray let me see a little 
of it. 

Mrs. Thrale. — ^Yes, do cry a little, Sophy [in a 
wheedling voice], pray do ! ^Consider, now, you are 
going to-day, and it's very hard if you won't cry a 
little : indeed, S. S., you ought to cry. 

Now for the wonder of wonders. When Mrs. Thrale, 
in a coaxing voice, suited to a nurse soothing a baby, 
had run on for some time, — while all the rest of us, in 
laughter, joined in the request, — two crystal tears came 
into the soft eyes of the S. S., and rolled gently down 
her cheeks ! Such a sight I never saw before, nor 
could I have believed. She offered not to conceal or 
dissipate them : on the contrary, she really contrived 
to have them seen by everybody. She looked, indeed, 
uncommonly handsome ; for her pretty face was not, 
like Chloe's, blubbered ; it was smooth and elegant, 
and neither her features nor complexion were at all 
ruffled ; nay, indeed, she was smiling all the time. 

" Look, look !" cried Mrs. Thrale ; " see if the tears 
are not come already." 

Loud and rude bursts of laughter broke from us all 
at once. How, indeed, could they be restrained ? Yet 
we all stared, and looked and re-looked again and 
again, twenty times, ere we could believe our eyes. 
Sir Philip, I thought, would have died in convulsions ; 
for his laughter and his politeness, struggling furiously 
' with one another, made him almost black in the face. 
Mr. Seward looked half vexed that her crying for him 
was now so much lowered in its flattery, yet grinned 
incessantly ; Miss Thrale laughed as much as con- 
tempt would allow her ; but Dr. Delap seemed petri- 
fied with astonishment. 
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When oar mirth abated. Sir I%ilip, colouricg t;^ 
lently with his efforts to speak, said, 

** I thank yoa, ma'am, Fm much obhged to too/* 

But I really beUere he spoke withoat knowing vihat 
he was saying. 

'' What a wonderful command,'^ said Dr. Delap, 
very gravely, ** that lady must hare orer herself!'^ 

She now took out a handkerchief, and wiped her 
eyes. 

"Sir Philip," cried Mr. Seward, "how can you 
suffer her to dry her own eyes ? — you, who sft next 
her r 

" I dare not dry them for her,"' answered he, "because 
I am not the right man." 

" But if I sat next her," returned he, " she should 
not dry them herself." 

" I wish,** cried Dr. Delap, " I had a bottle to 
put them in ; 'tis a thousand pities they should be 
wasted.^^ 

"There, now/' said Mrs. Thrale, "she looks for all 
the world as if nothing had happened; for, you know, 
nothing has happened !" 

"Would you cry, Miss Burney," said Sir Philip, 
" if we asked you ?' 

" Oh," cried Mrs. Thrale, " I would not do thus by 
Miss Burney for ten worlds ! I dare say she would 
neyer speak to me again. I should think she'd be 
more likely to walk out of my house th^n to cry 
because I bid her." 

" I don't know how that is," cried Sir Philip ; " but 
I'm sure she's gentle enough." 

" She can cry, I doubt not," said Mr, Seward, " on 
any proper occasion." 

" But I must know," said I, " what for." 
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I did not say this loud enough for the S. S. to hear 
me ; but if I had^ she would not ha?e taken it for the 
reflection it meant. Siie seemed, the whole time, 
totally insensible to the numerous strange and, indeed, 
impertinent speeches which were made, and to be very 
well satisfied that she was only manifesting a tenderness 
of disposition, that increased her beauty of counte- 
nance. At least, I can put no other construction upon 
her conduct, which was, without exception, the strangest 
I ever saw. Without any pretence of affliction, — to 
weep merely because she was bid, though bid in a 
manner to forbid any one else, — to be in good spirits 
all the time, — to see the whole company expiring of 
laughter at lier tears, without being at all offended, — 
and, at last, to dry them up, and go on with the same 
sort of conversation she held before they started ! 

What Sir Philip or Mr. Seward privately thought 
of this incident I know not yet : but Dr. Delap said, 

^* Yes^ she has pretty blue eyefs, — very pretty 
indeed; she's quite a wonderful miss. If it had not 
been for that little gush, I don't know what would have 
become of me. It was very good-natured of her, 
really, for she charms and unchaims in a moment ; she 
is a bane and an antidote at the same time." 

Then, after considering it more deeply, 

''I declare," he said, " I was never so much sur- 
prised in my life! I should as soon have expected 
that the dew would fall from heaven because Mrs> 
Thrale called for it, as that Miss What-d'ye-call-her 
would have cried just because she was asked. But 
the thing is — did she cry ? I declare I don't believe it. 
Yet I think, at this moment, I saw it, — only I know 
it could not be: something of a mist, I suppose, was 
before my eyes." 
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Stjkdat. June 20th. — Dr. Delap stayed here till yes- 
terday, when he returned to Lewes. He attacked me 
before he went, about my comedy, and said he had 
some claim to see it. However, I escaped showing it, 
though he vows he will come again, when he is able, 
oo purpose ; but I hope we shall be set out for Spa. 

Mr. Thrale continues^ I hope, to get better, though 
slowly. While I was sitting with him in the library, 
Mr. Seward entered. What is become of his Cornwall 
scheme I know not. As soon as the first inquiries 
were over, he spoke about what he calls our comedy, 
and he pressed and teazed me to set about it. But he 
grew, in the evening, so queer, so ennuye, that, in a fit 
of absurdity, I called him ilfr. Dry ; and the name 
took so with Mrs. Thrale, that I know not when he 
will lose it. Indeed, there is something in this young 
man's alternate drollery and lassitude, entertaining 
qualities and wearying complaints, that provoke me to 
more pertness than I practise to almost anybody. 

The play, he said, should have the double title of 
"The Indifferent Man, or Everything a Bore;" and I 
protested JUr. Dry should be the hero. And then we 
ran on, jointly planning a succession of ridiculous 
scenes ; — he lashing himself pretty freely, though not 
half so freely, or so much to the purpose, as I lashed 
him; for I attacked him, through the channel of 
3fr. Dry, upon his ennui, his causeless melancholy, his 
complaining languors, his yawning inattention, and his 
restless discontent. .You may easily imagine I was in 
pretty high spirits to go so far : in truth, nothing else 
loould either have prompted or excused my facetious- 
ness : and his own manners are so cavalier, that they 
always, with me, stimulate a sympathising return. 

He repeatedly begged me to go to work, and commit 
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the projected scenes to paper: but I thought that 
might be carrying the jest too far; for as I was in no 
humour to spare him, written raillery might, perhaps, 
have been less to his taste than verbal. 

He challenged me to meet him the next morning, 
before breakfast, in the library, that we might work 
together at some scenes ; but I thought it as well to 
let the matter drop, and did not make my entry till they 
were all assembled. 

His mind^ however, ran upon nothing else ; and, as 
soon as we happened to be left together, he again 
attacked me. 

** Come," said he, " have you nothing ready yet ? 
I dare say you have half an act in your pocket." 

''No," quoth I, •' I have quite forgot the whole 
business ; I was only in a humour for it last night" 

" How shall it begin ?" cried he; "with Mr. Dry in 
his study? — his slippers just on, his hair about his 
ears, — exclaiming, • What a bore is life ! — ^What is to 
be done next V " 

'*Next ?" cried I; ^'what, before he has done any- 
thing at all ?'^ 

'* Oh, he has dressed himself, you know. — Well, then 
he takes up a book — *' 

" For example, this,'' cried I, giving him Claren- 
don's History. 

He took it up in character, and flinging it away, 
cried, 

"No, — this will never do, — a history by a party 
writer is odious.'^ 

I then gave him Robertson's America. 

*' This," cried he, " is of all reading the most melan- 
choly ; — an account of possessions we have lost by our 
own folly." 
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I then gave him Barretti's '* Spanish Travels." 

" Who/* cried he, flinging it aside, " can read 
travels by a fellow who never speaks a word of truth." 

Then I gave him a volume of ** Clarissa." 

" Pho !" cried he, " a novel writ by a bookseller ! — 
there is but one novel now one can bear to read, — and 
that's written by a young lady." 

I hastened to stop him with Dalrymple's memoirs, 
and then proceeded to give him various others, upon 
all which he made severe, splenetic, yet comical com- 
ments ; — and we continued thus employed till he was 
summoned to accompany Mr.Thrale to town. 

The next morning, Wednesday, I had some very 
serious talk with Mr. Seward,— and such as gave 
me no inclination for raillery, though it was con« 
cerning his enuui ; on the contrary, I resolved, at the 
moment, never to rally him upon that subject again, 
for his account of himself filled me with compassion. 
He told me that he had never been well for three hours 
in a day in his life, and that when he was thought 
only tired, he was really so ill that he believed scarce 
another man would stay in company. I was quite 
shocked at this account, and told him, honestly, that 
I had done him so little justice as to attribute all his 
languors to affectation. 

When Mrs. Thrale joined us, he told us he had just 
seen Dr. Jebb, — Sir Richard, I mean, — and that he 
had advised him to marry. 

" No," cried Mrs. Thrale, ** that will do nothing for 
you; but if you should marry, I have a wife for 
you." 

Who ?" cried he, *' the S. S. V 
The S. S.— no ? — she's the last person for you,— 
her extreme softness, and tenderness, and weeping. 
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would add languor to languor^ and irritate all your 
disorders ; 'twould be drink to a dropsical man." 
'* No, no, — it would soothe me.** 
** Not a whit ! it would only fatigue you. The wife 
for you is Lady Anne Lindsay. She has birth, wit, and 
beauty, she has no fortune, and she'B readily accept 
you ; and she is such a spirit that she'd animate you^ 
I warrant you ! O, she would trim you well ! You'd be 
all alive presently. She'd take all the care of the 
money affairs, — and allow you out of them eighteen 
pence a week ! That's the wife for you !" 

Mr. Seward was by no means *' agreeable'* to the pro- 
posal ; he turned the conversation upon the S. S., and 
gave us an account of two visits he had made her, and 
spoke in favour of her manner of living, temper, and 
character. When he had run on in this strain for 
some time, Mrs. Thrale cried, 
*' Well, so you are grown very fond of her?" 
'* Oh dear, no !" answered he, drily, " not at all !" 
" Why, I began to think," said Mrs. Thrale, " you 
intended to supplant the parson." 

" No, I don't : I don't know what sort of an old 
woman she'd make ; the tears won't do then. Besides, 
I don't think her so sensible as I used to do." 

" But she's very pleasing," cried I, •' and very 
amiable." 

*' Yes, she's pleasing, — that's certain ; but I don't 
think she reads much ; the Greek has spoilt her." 
" Well, but you can read for yourself." 
'' That's true ; but does she work well ?'' 
*' I believe she does, and that's a better thing." 
** Ay, so it is,'' said he saucily, " for ladies ; ladies 
should rather write than read." 

^ But authors," cried I, " before they write should 
read/* ' 
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Returning again to the S. S., and being again rallied 
about her by Mrs. Thrale, who said, she believed at 
last he would end there^ — he said, 

*^ Why, if I must marry — if I was bid to choose 
between that and racking on the wheel, I believe I 
should go to her." 

We all laughed at this exquisite compliment; but,, 
as he said, it was a compliment, for though it proved 
no passion for her, it proved a preference. 

" However," he continued, " it won't do." 

" Upon my word," exclaimed I, " you settle it all 
your own way ! — the lady would be ready at any rate !" 

" Oh yes ! any man might marry Sophy Streatfield." 

I quite stopt to exclaim against him. 

" I mean," said he, " if heM pay his court to her." 

And now I cannot resist telling you of a dispute 
which Dr. Johnson had with Mrs. Thrale, the next 
morning, concerning me, which that sweet woman had 
the honesty and good sense to tell me. Dr. Johnson 
was talking to her and Sir Philip Jennings of the 
amazing progress made of late years in literature by 
ihe women. He said he was himself astonished at it, 
and told them he well remembered when a woman who 
could spell a common. letter was regarded as all accom- 
plished; but now they vied with the men in every- 
thincr. 

" I think, sir," said my friend Sir Philip, " the 
young lady we have here is a very extraordinary proof 
of what you say.'^ 

*' So extraordinary, sir," answered he, " that I know 
none like her, — nor do I believe there is, or tliere ever 
was, a man who could write such a book so young." 

They both stared — no wonder, I am sure I — and 
Sir Philip said. 
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*' What do you think of Pope, sir ? could not Pope 
have written such a one ?" 

" Nay, nay," cried Mrs. Thrale, *' there is no need 
to talk of Pope ; a book may be a clever book, and an 
extraordinary book, and yet not want a Pope for its 
author. I suppose he was no older than Miss Bumey 
when he wrote * Windsor Forest ;' and I suppose 
* Windsor Forest' is equal to ' Evelina !' *' 

"'Windsor Forest/ *' repeated Dr. Johnson, '* though 
so delightful a poem, by no means required the know- 
ledge of life and manners, nor the accuracy of obser- 
vation, nor the skill of penetration, necessary for 
composing such a work as * Evelina :' he who could 
ever write * Windsor Forest,' might as well write it 
young as old. Poetical abilities require not age to 
mature them ; but ' Evelina' seems a work that should 
result from long experience, and deep and intimate 
knowledge of the world ; yet it has been written without 
either. Miss Bumey is a real wonder. What she is, 
she is intuitively. Dr. Bumey told me she had had 
the fewest advantages of any of his daughters, from 
some peculiar circumstances. And such has been her 
timidity, that he himself had not any suspicion of her 
powers." 

" Her modesty," said Mrs. Thrale (as she told me), 
" is really beyond bounds. It quite provokes me. And, 
in fact, I can never make out how the mind that could 
write that book could be ignorant of its value." 

" That, madam, is another wonder," answered my 
dear, dear Dr. Johnson, ^' for modesty with her is 
neither pretence nor decorum; 'tis an ingredient of 
her nature ; for she who could part with such a work 
for twenty pounds, could know so little of its worth, 
or of her own, as to leave no possible doubt of her 
humility." 
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My kind Mrs. Thrale told me this with a pleasure 
that made me embrace her with gratitude ; but the 
astonishment of Sir Philip Gierke at such an eloge 
from Dr. Johnson was quite, she says, comical. 
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Stbeathah, July 5. — I have bardly had any powi 
to write, my dear Susy, since I left youj for my colA 
has increased so much that I have hardly been abl^ 

do anything. 

Mr. Thrale, I think, is better, and he was cheerfoi 
all the ride. Mrs. Thrale made as much of me as if 
the two days had been two months. 

I was heartily glad to see Dr. Johnson^ and I believe 
he was not sorry to see me: he had inquired veiy 
much after me, and very particularly of Mrs. Thrale 
whether she loved me as well as she used to do. 

He is better in health than I have ever seen him 
before; his journey has been very serviceable to him, 
and he has taken very good resolutions to reform his 
diet ; — so has my daddy Crisp. I wish I could pit 
them one against the other, and see the effect of their 
emulation. 

I wished twenty times to have transmitted to paper 
the conversation of the evening, for Dr. Johnson was as 
brilliant as I have ever known him, — and that's saying 
something ; — ^but I was not very well, and could only 
attend to him for present entertainment. 

July 10. — Since I wrote last, I have been far from 
well^ — but I am now my own man again — apeurprt$. 
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Very concise, indeed, must my journal grow, for I 
have now hardly a moment in my power to give it ; 
liowever, I will keep up its chain, and mark, from time 
to time, the general course of things. 

Sir Philip Jennings has spent three days here, at 
the close of which he took leave of us for the summer^ 
-and set out for his seat in Hampshire. We were all 
Borry to lose him ; he is a most comfortable man in so- 
ciety, for he is always the same — easy, good-humoured, 
agreeable, and well-bred. He has made himself a 
favourite to the whole house. Dr. Johnson included, 
who almost always prefers the company of an intelli- 
gent man of the world to that of a scholar. 

Liady Ladd spent the day here last Sunday. Did 
I ever do her the justice to give you a sketch of her 
since I have been more acquainted with her than when 
I first did her that favour? I think not. 

She is gay, even to levity, wholly uncultivated as to 
letters, but possesses a very good natural capacity, and 
a fund of humour and sport that makes her company 
far more entertaining than that of half the best- 
educated women in the kingdom. The pride I have 
mentioned never shews itself without some provocation, 
and wherever she meets with respect, she returns it 
with interest. 

In the course of the day she said to me in a whisper, 
^' I had a gentleman with me yesterday who is crazy to 
gee you, — and he teazed me to bring him here with me, 
but I told him I could not till I had paved the way." 

I found, afterwards, that this gentleman is Mr. Ed- 
mund Phipps, a younger brother of Lord Mulgrave, 
tind of the Harry Phipps Hetty danced with at Mr. 
Laluze's masquerade. Lady Ladd appointed the next 
Tuesday to bring him to dinner. As he is a particular 

VOL. T. Q 
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favourite with Mrs. Thrale, her ladyship had no diffi- 
culty in gaining him admittance. 

I think times have come to a fine pass, if people are 
to come to Streatham with no better views. 

Well, — on Tuesday I was quite ill, — and obliged to 
be blooded, — ^so I could not go down to dinner. 

Mr. Seward accompanied Lady Ladd and Mr. E. 
Phipps, and added to the provocation of my confine- 
ment. 

Lady Ladd and Mrs. Thrale both persuaded me to 
make my appearance, and as my head grew much 
easier, I thought it better so to do, than to increase a 
curiosity I was sure of disappointing, by any delay I 
had power to prevent. 

*^ You will like him, I dare say/' said Mrs. Thrale, 
" for he is very like you." 

I heard afterwards that, when they returned to the 
parlour, Mr. Phipps, among other questions, asked, 
" Is she very pretty ?" 

N. B. — I wish there was no such question in the 
language. 

" Very pretty ? — no,*' said Mrs. Thrale ; " but she is 
very like you. Do you think yourself very handsome, 
Mr. Phipps ?" 

" Pho !'' — cried he, — " I was in hopes she was like 
her own * Evelina.' *' 

*'No,no such thing,*' said Mrs.Thrale, ^'unless it is in 
timidity, but neither in beauty nor in ignorance of life." 

I am very glad this passed before I came down, — 
for else I think I should have struck him all of a heap. 

Now it's my turn to speak of him. 

He is very tall — ^not very like me in that, you'll say — 
Tery brown — ^not very unlike me in that, you'll say 
for the resty however, the compliment is all to me. 

q2 
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I saw but little of him, as they all went about an 
hour after I came down ; but I had time to see that he 
is very sensible, very elegant in his manners, and very 
unaffected and easy. 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

A propos to books, I have not been able to read 
Wraxairs Memoirs yet, — I wish Mrs. Ord had not lent 
them me; and now Lady Ladd, too, has brought me 
two volumes, called Sketches from Nature, written by 
Mr. Eeate. What I have read of them repaid me nothing 
for the time they took up, — a mere and paltry imita- 
tion of Sterne's Sentimental Journey. 

July 20.— What a vile journalist do I grow ! — it is, 
however, all I can do to keep it at all going ; for, to 
let you a little into the nature of things, you must 
know my studies occupy almost every moment that 
I spend by myself. Dr. Johnson gives us a Latin 
lesson every morning. I pique myself somewhat upon 
being ready for him ; so that really, when the copying 
my play, and the continual returning occurrences of 
every fresh day are considered, you will not wonder 
that I should find so little opportunity for scrawling 
letters. 

What progress we may make in this most learned 
scheme I know not ; but, as I have always told you, I 
am sure I fag more for fear of disgrace than for hope 
of profit. To devote so much time to acquire some* 
thing I shall always dread to have known, is really 
unpleasant enough, considering how many things there 
are I might employ myself in that would have no such 
drawback. However, on the other side, I am both 
pleased and flattered that Dr. Johnson should think 
me worth inviting to be his pupil, and I shall always 
recollect with pride and with pleasure the instructions 
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he has the goodness to give me : so, since I cannot 
ivithout dishonour alter matters, 'tis as well to tarn 
Frenchwoman^ and take them in the tant mieux 

fashion. 

• ♦ ♦ » ♦ 

A new light is of late thrown upon the death of poor 

Sophy P , Dr. Hervey, of Tooting, who attended 

her the day before she expired, is of opinion that she 
killed herself by quackery, that is, by cosmetics and pre- 
parations of lead or mercury^ taken for her complexion^ 
which, indeed, was almost unnaturally white. He 
thinks, therefore, that this pernicious stuff got into her 

veins and poisoned her. Peggy P , nearly as white 

as her sister, is suspected strongly of using the same 
beautifying methods of destroying herself; but as 
Mrs. Thrale has hinted this suspicion to her, and 
charged her to take care of herself^ we hope she will be 
frightened, and warned to her safety. Poor foolish 
girls ! how dearly do they pay for the ambition of being 
fairer than their neighbours! I say* they, for poor 
Peggy looks upon the point of death already. 

Yesterday Mrs. Vesey came hither to tea. I'm sure 
if Anstey saw her he would make an exception to his 
assertion^ that '^ he never should see an old woman 
again !*' for she has the most wrinkled, sallow, time- 
beaten face I ever saw. She is an exceeding well-bred 
woman, and of agreeable manners ; but all her name in 
the world must, I think, have been acquired by her 
dexterity and skill in selecting parties, and by .her 
address in rendering them easy with one anothe? — an 
art, however, that seems to imply no mean under- 
standing. 

The breaking-up of our Spa journey my father has 
doubtless told you. The fears and dangers of being 
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hken by the enemy, which prevented that journey, 
Ikave proved to be but too well grounded, for Mrs. Ve- 
^ informed us that the Duchess of Leinster, Lady 
F. Campbell, and several others, were all actually taken 
by a French privateer, in crossing the sea in order to 
proceed to Spa. We have, however, heard that they 
fXtt all safe and at liberty. 



Miss jF. Burney to Mr, Crisp. 

Friday, July 80, 1779. 

Now, my dear daddy, let me attempt something like 
an answer to your two last most kind letters. 

In the first place I have the pleasure to tell you that 
Mr. Thrale is as well as ever he was in health, though 
the alarming and terrible blow he so lately received, 
has, I fear, given a damp to his spirits that will scarce 
ever be wholly conquered. Yet he grows daily rather 
more cheerful ; but the shock was too rude and too 
cruel to be ever forgotten. 

I am not half so well satisfied with your account of 
yourself as I hoped to have been ; I fear you are not 
80 steady in your intended reformation as to diet and 
exercise as you proposed being? Dr. Johnson has 
made resolutions exactly similar to yours, and in 
general adheres to them with strictness, but the old 
Adam, as you say, stands in his way, as well as in his 
neighbours'. I wish I could pit you against each other, 
for the sake of both. Yet he professes an aversion to 
you, because he says he is sure you are very much in 
his way with me! however, I believe you would 
neither of you retain much aversion if you had a fair 
meeting. 

I cannot tell you how kind I take your invitations to 
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me. I had half fieared I was to be left out of the 
scrape now ; and I am sure I should wish all my new 
friends at Jericho if th^ goodness to me procured 
coldness^ ne^ect, or suspicion from my old and deep- 
rooted ones* I will most certainly and thankfully 
contnTe to accept your kind offer, and, if possible, 
when Mrs. Gast is with you, as that would be doubling 
my pleasure ; but yoo. my dear daddy, must let me 
know what time will be most convenient and com- 
fortable to yourself for seeinsr me, and then I will 
manage matters as well as I can, to conform to iU 

All you say of the times made me shudder ; yet I was 
sure such would be your sentiments, for all that has 
happened you actually foresaw and represented to me 
in strong colours last spring — I mean in relation to the 
general decline of all trade, opulence, and prosperity. 

This seems a strange, unseasonable period for my 
undertaking, among the rest ; but yet, my dear daddy, 
when you have read my conversation with Mr. She- 
ridan » I believe you will agree that I must have been 
wholly insensible, nay, almost ungrateful, to resist 
encouragement such as he gave me— nay, more than 
encouragement, entreaties, all of which he warmly 
repeated to my father. 

Now, as to the play itself, I own I had wished to 
have been the bearer of it when I visit Chesington ; 
but you seem so urgent, and my father himself is so 
desirous to carry it you, that I have given that plan up* 
O my dear daddy, if your tiext letter were to con- 
tain your real opinion of it, how should I dread to 
open it ! Be, however, as honest as your goodnature 
and delicacy will allow you to be, and assure yourself 
I shall be very certain that all your criticisms will pro- 
ceed from your earnest wishes to obviate those of 
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Others^ and that you would have much more pleasure 
in being my panegyrist. 

As to Mrs. Gasty I should be glad to know what I 
would refuse to a sister of yours. Make her, therefore, 
of your coterie, if she is with you while the piece is in 
your possession. 

And now let me tell you what I wish in regard to 
this affair. I should like that your first reading should 
have nothing to do with me — that you should go 
quick through it, or let ray father read it to you — 
forgetting all the time, as much as you can, that 
Fannikin is the writer, or even that it is a play in 
manuscript, and capable of alterations; — and then, 
when you have done, I should like to have three lines, 
telling me, as nearly as you can trust my candour, its 
general effect. After that take it to your own desk, 
and lash it at your leisure. 

Adieu, my dear daddy ! I shall hope to hear from 
you very soon, and pray believe me, 

Yours ever and ever, 

Frances Burney. 
P. S. — Let it fail never so much, the manager will have 
nothing to reproach me with : is not that a comfort ? 
He would really listen to no denial. 

Miss F. Burney to Dr. Burney. 

The fatal knell, then, is knolled, and ^^ down among 
the dead men" sink the poor " Witlings'^ — for ever, 
and for ever, and for ever ! 

I give a sigh, whether I will or not, to their memory ! 
for, however worthless, they were mes enfans, and one 
must do one's nature, as Mr. Crisp will tell you of the 
dog. 

You, my dearest sir, who enjoyed, I really think, even 
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more than myself, the astonishing success of my first 
attempt^ would, I believe, even more than mys^f, be 
hurt at the failure of my second ; ai^d I am su^e I speak 
from the bottom of a very honest heart, when I most 
solemnly declare, that upon your account any disgrace 
would mortify and afflict me more than upon my own ; 
for whatever appears with your knowledge, will be 
naturally supposed to have met with your approbation^ 
and, perhaps, your assistance; therefore, though aU 
particular censure would fall where it ought-^ii^on me 
— ^yet any general censure of the whole, and the pUny 
would cruelly, but certainly involve you in its severity* 

Of this I have been sensible from the moment my 
"authorshipness*" was discovered, and, therefore, from 
that moment I determined to have no opinion of my own 
in regard to what I should thenceforth part with out of 
my own hands. I would long since have burnt the 
fourth act, upon your disapprobation of it, but that I 
waited, and was by Mrs.Thrale so much encouraged to 
wait, for your finishing the piece. 

You have finished it now in every sense of the word. 
Partial faults may be corrected; but what I most 
wished was, to know the general effect of the whole ; 
and as that has so terribly failed, all petty criticisms 
would be needless. I shall wipe it all from my me- 
mory, and endeavour never to recollect that I ever 
wrote it. 

You bid me open my heart to you, — and so« my 
dearest sir, I will, for it is the greatest happiness of my 
life that I dare be sincere to you* I e3q>ected many 
objections to be raised — a thousand errors to be pointed 
out — and a million of alterations to be proposed; tMit 
the suppression of the piece were words I did not 
expect $ ind?ed« after the warm approbation of Mrs* 
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"inrale, and the repeated commendations and flattery of 
IBfr. Murphy, how could I ? 

' I do not, therefore, pretend to wish you should 
^€bifnk a decision, for which I was so little prepared^ has 
'gfren me no disturbance ; for I must be a far more 
egregious witling than any of those I tried to draw, to 
iihagine you could ever credit that I wrote without 
some remote hope of success now — though I literally 
did when I composed ^' Evelina !" 

■ But my mortification is not at throwing away the 
characters^ or the contrivance ; — it is all at throwing 
away the time, — which I with difficulty stole, and 
which I have buried in the mere trouble of writing. 

What my daddy Crisp says, " that it would be the 
best policy, but for pecuniary advantages, for me to 
write no more," is exactly what I have always thought 
since " Evelina'^ was published. But I will not now 
talk of putting it in practice, — for the best way I can 
take of shewing that I have a true and just sense of 
the spirit of your condemnation, is not to sink sulky 
and dejected under it, but to exert myself to the 
utmost of my power in endeavours to produce some- 
thing less reprehensible. And this shall be the way 
I will pursue as soon as my mind is more at ease about 
Hetty and Mrs. Thrale, and as soon as I have read 
myself into a forgetfulness of nay old dramatis per soncBy . 
— lest I should produce something else as witless as 
the last. 

"^ Adieu, my dearest, kindest, truest, best friend. I 
vrill never proceed so far again without your counsel, 
and then I shall not only save myself so much useless 
trouble, but you, who so reluctantly blame, the kind 
pain which I am sure must attend your disapprobation. 
The world will not always go well, as Mrs. Sapient 
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might say^ and I am sure I ha^e long thought I have 
had more than my share of success already. 

I expect another disappointment to follow ; i. e. — 
that of the Spa journey ; for I believe poor Mrs. Thrale 
will not be able to go anywhere ; but I must get in 
practice with a little philosophy, and then make my- 
self amends for all evils by a conceited notion of 
bearing them well. 

Once more, adieu, dearest sir ! and never may my 

philosophy be put to the test of seeing any abatement 

of true kindness from you, — for that would never be 

decently endured by 

Your own, 

Frances Bueney.* 



Miss F. Burney to Mr. Crisp, 

Well ! " there are plays that are to be saved, and 
plays that are not to be saved !" so good night, Mr. 
Dabbler ! — good night. Lady Smatter, — Mrs. Sapient, — 
Mrs. Voluble, — Mrs. Wheedle, — Censor, — Cecilia, — 
Beaufort, — and you, you great oaf, Bobby ! — good 
night ! good night ! 

And good morning. Miss Fanny Burney ! — I hope 
now you have opened your eyes for some time, and 
will not close them in so drowsy a fit again — at least 
till the full of the moon. 

I won't tell you I have been absolutely ravie with 

* The following note is appended to this letter, in the hand- 
writing of Miss Burney, at a subsequent period. ** The objection 
of Mr. Crisp to the MS. play of ' The Witlings,' was its resem- 
blance to Moli^re*s FemmetSfavttntet,Bnd consequent immense infe* 
riority. It is, however, a curious fact, and to the author a conso- 
latory one, that she had literally never read the Femmcs Sgawmies 
when she composed ' The Witlipgs.' * 
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delight at the fall of the curtain ; but I intend to take 
the affair in the tofi^mieux manner, and to console 
myself for your censure by this greatest proof I have 
ever receired of the sincerity^ candour, and, let me 
add, esteem, of my dear daddy. And as I happen to 
love myself rather more than my play, this consolation 
k not a very trifling one. 

As to all you say of my reputation and so forth, I per- 
ceive the kindness of your endeavours to put me in hu- 
mour with myself, and prevent my taking huff, which, if 
I did, I should deserve to receive, upon any future trial, 
hollow praise from you, — and the rest from the public. 

As to the MS., I am in no hurry for it. Besides, it 
ought not to come till I have prepared an ovation, and 
the honours of conquest for it. 

The only bad thing in this affair, is, that I cannot 
take the comfort of my poor friend Dabbler, by calling 
you a crabbed fellow, because you write with almost 
more kindness than ever ; neither can I (though I try 
hard) persuade myself that you have not a grain of 
taste in your whole composition. 

This, however,, seriously I do believe, that when my 
two daddies put their heads together to concert for me 
that hissing, groaning, catcalling epistle they sent me, 
they felt as sorry for poor little Miss Bayes as she could 
possibly do for herself. 

You see I do not attempt to repay your frankness 
with the art of pretended carelessness. But though 
somewhat disconcerted just now, I will promise not to 
let my vexation live out another day. I shall not 
browse upon itj — but, on the contrary, drive it out of 
my thoughts, by filling them up with things almost as 
good of other people's. 

Our Hettina is much better ; but pray don't keep 
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Mr. B. beyond Wednesday, for Mrs. Tlmle 

point of my returning to Streathaa on Tneadaj, vnles, 

which God fortud, poor Hetty should be wone aguin. 

Adieu, my dear daddy, I won't be mortified, and I 
won't be dawned, — but I will be proud to find I have, 
out of my own {Seunily, as well as in it, a fiiend who 
loves me well enough to speak plain truth to me. 

Always do thus, and always you shall be tried by. 

Your much obliged 

And most affectionate, 

FftAKC£S BCKKST. 



Mr. Crisp to Miss F, Bumetf. 

My dear Fannikin, 

I have known half a letter filled up with recapitulat* 
ing the tedious and very particular reasons why and 
wherefore, &c., &c., &c., it was not sent before. — I 
don't like the example, and shall not follow it. — I will 
only tell you that I have been far from well. I should 
not say thus much, but from an anxious care lest a 
Pannikin should think I am supine in anything that 
relates either to her interest or fame. Thus much 
for preface. 

Tour other daddy (who hardly loves you better than 
I do) I understand has written you his sentiments on 
the subject of your last letter. I cannot but be of the 
same opinion ; and have too sincere a regard for you 
not to declare it. This sincerity I have smarted for, and 
severely too, ere now ; and yet, happen what will, 
(where those I love are concerned) I am determined 
never to part with it. All the world (if you will believe 
them) profess to expect it, to demand it, to take it 
kindly, thankfully, &c. &c.; and yethow few are generous 
enough to take it as it is meant ! — it is imputed to envy. 
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ill-will; a desire of lowering, and certainly to a total 
want of taste* Is not tliis, by vehement importunity, 
to draw your very entrails from you, and then to give 
them a stab? — On this topic I find I have, ere I was 
aware, grown warm ; but I have been a sufferer. My 
plain-dealing (after the most earnest solicitations, pro- 
fessions, and protestations) irrecoverably lost me Gar- 
rick. But his soul was little ! — Greville, for a while, 
became my enemy, though afterwards, through his 
constitutional inconstancy, he became more attached 
than before ; and since that time, through absence, 
whim, and various accidents, all is (I thank Fortune) 
dwindled to nothing. 

How have I wandered ! I should never have thought 
aloud in this manner, if I had not perfectly known the 
make and frame of a Fannikin's inmost soul ; and by 
this declaration I give her the most powerful proof I 
am capable of, how highly I think of her generosity 
and understanding. 

Now then, to the point — I have considered as well 

as I am able, what you state as Mrs. Thrale's idea — of 

new modelling the play ; and I observe what you say, 

that the pursuing this project is the only chance you 

have of bringing out anything this year, and that with 

hard fagging perhaps you might do that. I agree with 

you, that for this year you say true ; but, my dear 

Fanny, don't talk of hard fagging. It was not hard 

fagging that produced such a work as *' Evelina !"— 

it was the ebullition of true sterling genius — ^you wrote 

it because you could not help it — it came, and so you 

put it down on paper. Leave fagging and labour to 

him 

Who, high in Dniry Lane^ 

Lull'd by soft zephyns through the broken panje, \ 
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Rhymes ere he wakes, and prints before term ends, 
Compell*d by hunger and request of friends. 

Tis not sitting down to a desk with pen, ink, and 
paper^ that will command inspiration. 

Having now so frankly spoke my mind on the present 
production, concerning which I am sorry and ashamed 
to differ from much wiser heads than my own, I shall 
acquaint you with a fancy of mine. Your daddy 
doctor related to me something of an account you had 
given him of a most ridiculous family in your present 
neighbourhood^ which, even in the imperfect manner 
he described it, struck me most forcibly — the * * *. 
He says you gave it him with so much humour, such 
paintings such description^ such fun^ that in your 
mouth it was a perfect comedy. He described (from 
you) some of the characters^ and a general idea of the 
act. I was quite animated — there seemed to me an 
inexhaustible fund of matter for you to work on^ and 
the follies of the folks of so general a nature as to 
furnish you with a profusion of what you want^ to make 
out a most spirited^ witty, moral, useful comedy, with- 
out descending to the mvidious and cruel practice of 
pointing out individual characters, and holding them 
up to public ridicule. Nothing can be more general 
than the reciprocal follies of parents and children — few 
subjects more striking — they, if well drawn, will seize 
the attention, and interest the feelings of all sorts^ 
high and low. In short, I was delighted with the idea. 
The proceedings of this family, as he gave them, 
seemed so preposterous^ so productive of bad conse- 
quences, so ludicrous besides, that their whole conduct 
might be termed the right road to go wrong. 

Your daddy doctor talks of Mrs. Thrale's coming over 
to this place, to fetch back him and madam. Cannot 
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you prevail on her to drop you here for a little while ? 

I long to have a good talk with you, as the Cherokees 

call it — I cannot by letter say my say — nay say, look 

ye, Fanny^ is honest — and that is something; and I 

think is merit enough in th^se evil days to incline you 

now and then to turn your ear my way. 

I am your loving daddy, 

S. C. 



Brighthelmstone, Oct. 12. — As you say you will 
accept memorandums in default of journals^ my dear 
Susy, I will scrawl down such things as most readily 
recur to my remembrance, and^ when I get to the pre- 
sent time, I wil] endeavour to be less remiss in my 
accounts. 

Sunday. — We had Lady Ladd at Streatham; she 
did not leave us till the next day. She and I are 
grown most prodigious friends. She is really so enter- 
taining and lively, that it is not often possible to pass 
time more gaily than in her company. 

Mr. Stephen Fuller, the sensible, but deaf old gen- 
tleman I have formerly mentioned, dined here also; 
as did Mr. R , whose trite, settled, tonish empti- 
ness of discourse is a never-failing source of laughter 
and diversion. 

'^ Well, I say, what, Miss Burney, so you had a very 
good party last Tuesday? — what we call the family 
party — in that sort of way ? Pray who had you V 

'' Mr. Chamier/' 

" Mr. Chamier, ay ? Give me leave to tell you, Miss 
Burney, that Mr. Chamier is what we call a very sen- 
sible man V^ 

"Certainly. And Mr. Pepys.'' 

**Mr. Pepys? Ay, very good — very good in that 
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8ort of way, Pm quite sorry I could not be here ; but 
I was so much indisposed — quite what we call the 
nursing party/' 

^' I'm very sorry ; but I hope little Sharp is well V* 

*' Ma'am, your most humble ! you're a very good 
lady, indeed ! — quite what we call a good lady ! Little 
Sharp is perfectly well : that sort of attention^ and things 
of that sort, — the bow-wow system is very well. But 
pray. Miss Burney, give me leave to ask, in that sort 
of way, had you anybody else V 

" Yes, Lady Ladd and Mr. Seward." 

^'So, so! — quite the family system! Give me leave 
to tell you. Miss Burney, this commands attention! 
— what we call a respectable invitation ! I am sorry 
I could not come, indeed ; for we young men. Miss 
Burney, we make it what we call a sort of a rule to 
take notice of this sort of attention. But I was ex- 
tremely indisposed, indeed — what we call the walnut 

system had quite Pray what's the news. Miss 

Burney ? — in that sort of way — is there any news ?" 

*' None, that I have heard. Have you heard any ?" 

" Why, very bad ! — very bad, indeed ! — quite what 
we call poor old England ! I was told, in town, — fact 
—fact, I assure you — that these Dons intend us an inva- 
sion this very month ! — they and the Monsieurs intend 
us the respectable salute this very month ; — the powder 
system, in that sort of way ! Give me leave to tell you. 
Miss Burney, this is what we call a disagreeable visit, 
in that sort of way." 

I think, if possible, his language looks more absurd 
upon paper even than it sounds in conversation, from 
the perpetual recurrence of the same words and ex- 
pressions. 

On Tuesday Mr., Mrs., Miss Thrale, and " yours. 
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tta'aniy yours,'' set out oi^ their expedition. The 
day was very pleasant, and the journey delightful; 
but that which chiefly rendered it so was Mr. Thrale's 
being apparently the better for it. 

I need not tell you how sweet a coujity for travel- 
ling is Kent, as you know it so well. We stopped at 
Seyenoaks, which is a remarkably well-situated town ; 
and here, while dinner was preparing, my kind and 
sweet friends took me to Knowie, though they had 
seen it repeatedly themselves. 

The park, which^ it seems^ is seven miles in circum- 
ference, dnd has, as the gamekeeper told us, 700 head 
of deer in it, is laid out in a most beautiful manner, — 
nearly, I think, equal to Hagley, as far as belongs to 
the disposition of the trees, hills, dales, &c., though, in 
regard to temples, obelisks, or any sort of buildings, it 
will bear no comparison to that sweet place, since 
nothing is there of that sort. 

The house, which is very old, has the appearance of 
an antique chapel, or rather cathedral. Two immense 
gates and two court-yards precede the entrance into the 
dwelling part of the house ; the windows are all of the 
small old casements ; and the general air of the place 
is monastic and gloomy. It was begun to be built, as 
the housekeeper told us, in the reign of Henry II., by 
Thomas a Becket, but the modern part was finished in 
the time of Elizabeth. 

The Duke of Dorset was not there himself; but we 
were prevented seeing the library, and two or three 
other modernized rooms^ because Madlle. Bacelli was 
not to be disturbed. The house, however, is so mag- 
nificently large, that we only coveted to see that part 
of it which was hung with pictures. Three state-rooms, 
however^ were curious enough. One of them had been 

VOL. I. B 
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fitted up by an ''Earle of Dorsete," for the bed-chanibcf 
of king James I. wlien upon a^ visit at Knowle :' it 
had all the gloomy grandeur and solemn fin^ of that 
time. The second state-room a later eart had fitted 
up for James II. The two Charles's either never 
honoured Knowle with their presence, or else con- 
descended to sleep in their father and graiklfather-s 
bed. Well, this James II.'s room was more superb 
than his predecessors' — ^flaming with velvet, tissue^ 
tapestry, and what not. But the third state-room was 
magnificence itself: it was fitted up for King William. 
The bed-curtains, tester, quilt, and valence were all of 
gold flowers, worked upon a silver ground : its value, 
even in those days, was 7000/. The table, a superb 
cabinet, frame of the looking-glass, and all the orna- 
ments, and, I believe, all the furniture in the room, 
were of solid massive silver, curiously embossed. 
Nothing could be more splendid. 

But to leave all this show, and come to what is a 
thousand times more interesting — the pictures, of- 
which there is, indeed, a delicious collection. I could 
have spent a day in looking at every room, and yet 
have longed to see them again. I can, however, give 
a very imperfect and lame account of them, as we were 
so hurried by the housekeeper from room to room, and 
I was so anxious to miss nothing, that the merely 
glancing over so many beautiful paintings has only 
left a faint remembrance in my head of each particular 
picture, though a very strong and deep impression of 
the pleasure they at the time afforded me. 

Among such as just now occur to me were a Lucre- 
tia with a dagger, a large whole-length, by Ouido, 
extremely beautiful, purchased by the present duke in 
Italy ; a Madonna and Child, small size, by Raphael, 
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SO lovely I could not turn from it ttll csilled repeatedly; 
a Virgin, by Carlo Dolcii that was in-esistibly attrac- 
tive; a Raphael, by himself, that was noble; land-= 
acaipes, by Poussin, and one or two by Claude Lorraine, 
that were enchanting. 

There are several pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds* 
and though mixed with those of the best old painters,' 
they are so bewitching, and finished in a style of taste, 
colouring, and expression, so like their companions, 
that it is not, at first view, easy to distinguish the new 
from the old. The celebrated Ugolino family is almost 
too horrible to be looked at, yet I was glad to see it 
again ; Two Beggar-boys make an exceedingly pleas- 
ing picture ; the Duke himself, by Sir Joshua, among 
the portraits of his own family, in a state-room, is, I 
think, by no means a likeness to flatter his Grace's 
vanity. One room is appropriated to artists, and 
among them three are by Sir Joshua : — Dr. Johnson, 
Dr. Goldsmith, and Sacchini, — all charmingly done, 
and the two I know extremely like. 

We dined very comfortably at Sevenoaks, and thence 
made but one stage to Tunbridge. It was so dark when 
we went through the town that I could see it very indis- 
tinctly. The Wells, however, are about seven miles yet 
further, — so that we saw that night nothing ; but I 
assure you, I felt that I was entering into a nevv 
country pretty roughly, for the roads were so sidelum 

and jumblum, as Miss L called those of Teign- 

mouth, that I expected an overturn every minute. 
Safely, however, we reached the Sussex Hotel, at Tun- 
bridge Wells. 

Having looked at our rooms, and arranged our 
afiairs, we proceeded to Mount Ephraim, where Miss 

R 2 
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Streatfield resides. We found her with only her 
mother, and spent the evening there. 

Mrs. Streatfield is very — very little, but perfectly 
well made^ thin, genteelj and delicate. She has been 
quite beautiful, and has still so much of beauty lefi^ 
that to call it only the remains of a fine face seema 
hardly doing her justice. She is very lively, and an 
excellent mimic, and is^ J think, as much superior to 
her daughter in natural gifts as her daughter ia to hei 
in acquired ones : and how infinitely preferable are 
parts without education to education without parts ! 

The fair S. S. is really in higher beauty thau I have 
ever yet seen her ; and she was so caressing, so soft, 
80 amiable, that I felt myself insensibly inclining to 
her with an affectionate regard. ''If it was not for 
that little gush/^ as Dr. Delap said, I should certainly 
have taken a very great fancy to her: but tears so 
ready — oh, they blot out my fair opinion of her ! Yet 
whenever I am with her, I like, nay, almost loye her, 
for her manners are exceedingly captivating ; but when 
I quit her, I do not find that she improves by being 
thought over — no, nor talked over ; for Mrs. Thral^ 
who is always disposed to half adore her in her 
presence, can never converse about her without excit- 
ing her own contempt by recapitulating what hai 
passed. This, however, must always be certain^ whafe- 
ever may be doubtful, that she is a girl in no respect 
like any other. 

But I have not yet done with the mother: I have 
told you of her vivacity and her mimicry, but hff 
character is yet not half told. She has a kind of whior 
sical conceit, and odd affectation, that, joined to t 
very singular sort of humour, makes her stlways see* 
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to be rehearsing some scene in a comedy. She takes 
offy if she mentions them^ all her own children, and, 
though she quite adores them, renders them ridiculous 
with all her power. She laughs at herself for her small- 
ness and for her vagaries^ just with the same ease and 
ridicule as if she were speaking of some other person; 
and, while perpetually hinting at being old and broken, 
she is continually frisking, flaunting, and playing tricks, 
like a young coquet. 

When I was introduced to her by Mrs. Thrale, who 
6aid, ** Give me leave, ma'am, to present to you a friend 
of your daughter's — Miss Burney,^' she advanced to me 
with a tripping pace, and, taking one of my fingers, 
said, '^ Allow me, ma'am, will you, to create a little 
acquaintance with you." 

And, indeed, I readily entered into an alliance with 
her, for I found nothing at Tunbridge half so en- ' 
tertaining, except, indeed, Miss Birch, of whom 
hereafter. 

The next morning the S. S. breakfasted with us ; 
and then they walked about to shew me the place. 

The Sussex Hotel, where we lived, is situated at the 
fide of the Pantiles, or public walk, so called because 
paved with pantiles ; it is called so also, like the long 
room at Hampstead, because it would be difficult to 
distinguish it by any other name ; for it has no beauty 
in itself, and borrows none from foreign aid, as it has 
only common houses at one side, and little millinery 
and Tunbridge^ware shops at the other, and at each 
end is choaked up by buildings that intercept all pros- 
pect. How such a place could first be made a fashion- 
able pleasure- walk, everybody must wonder. 

* * * . :|c 9|e 

Tunbridge Wells is a place that to me appeared 
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very singular : the country is all rock, and every part 
of it is either up or down hill, scarce ten yards square, 
being level ground in the whole place: the houses, 
too, are scattered about in a strange wild manner, and 
look as if they had been dropt where they stand by 
accident, for they form neither streets nor squares, but 
seem strewed promiscuously, except, indeed, whiere 
the shopkeepers live, who have got two or three dirty 
little lanes, much like dirty little lanes in other places^ 

Mrs. Streatfield and I increased our intimacy mar- 
vellously. She gave me the name of ^^ the dove," for what 
reason I cannot guess, except it be that the dove has a 
sort of greenish grey eye, something like mine ; be that 
as it may, she called me nothing else while I stayed at 
Tunbridge. 

In the evening we all went to the rooms. The 
rooms, as they are called, consisted, for this evening, 
of only one apartment, as there was not company 
enough to make more necessary, and a very plain, un- 
adorned and ordinary apartment that was. 

There were very few people, but among them Mr. 
Wedderburne, the attorney-general. You may believe 
I rather wished to shrink from him, if you recollect 
what Mrs. Thrale said of him, among the rest of the 
Tunbridge coterie last season, who discussed "Evelina" 
regularly every evening, and that he, siding with Mrs. 
Montagu, cut up the Branghtons, and had, as well 
as Mrs. Montagu, almost a quarrel with Mrs. Greville 
upon the subject, because she so warmly vindidated^ 
or rather applauded them. Lady Louisa, however, I 
remember he spoke of with very high praise, as Mrs. 
Montagu did of the Dedication ; and if such folks can 
find anything to praise, I find myself amply recom- 
pensed for their censures, especially when they censiire 
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what I cannot regret writing, since it is the part most 
favoured by Dr. Johnson. 

Mr. Wedderburne joined us immediately. Mrs. 
Thrale presently said, " Mr. Wedderburne, I must 
present my daughter to you, — and Miss Burney." 

I curtsied mighty gravely, and shuffled to the 
other end of the party. 

Amongst the company, I was most struck with the 

Hon. Mrs. W , lately Miss T . She ran away 

with a Mr. W , a man nearly old enough to be her 

father, and of most notorious bad character, both as a 
sharper and a libertine. This wretch was with her — a 
most hackneyed, ill-looking object as I ever saw; and 
the foolish girl, who seems scarce sixteen, and looks a 
raw school-girl, has an air of so much discontent, and 
seems in a state of such dismal melancholy, that it was 
not possible to look at her without compassionating a 
folly she has so many years to live regretting. I would 
not wish a more striking warning to be given to other 
such forward, adventurous damsels, than to place 
before them this miserable runaway, who has not only 
disgraced her family, and enraged her friends,^ but 
rendered herself a repentant mourner for life. 

# 9ie 4( # 

The next morning we had the company of two young 
ladies at breakfast — the S. S. and a Miss Birch, a little 
girl but ten years old, whom the S. S. invited, well fore- 
seeing how much we should all be obliged to hen 
. This Miss Birch is a niece of the charming Mrs. 
Pleydell^ and so like her, that I should have taken her 
for her daughter^ yet she is not, now, quite so hand- 
some ; but as she will soon know how to display her 
beauty to the utmost advantage, I fancy, in a few years 
she will yet more resemble her lovely and most he^ 
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witching aunt. • Everybody, she said, tells her bow 
like she is to her aunt Pleydell. 

As you, therefore, have seen that sweet woman, only 
imagine her ten years old, and you will see her sweet 
niece. Nor does the resemblance rest with the person; 
she sings*' like her, laughs like her, talks like her, 
caresses like her, and alternately softens and animates 
just like her. Her conversation is not merely like that 
of a woman already, but like that of a most uncommonly 
informed, cultivated, and sagacious woman ; and at the 
same time that her understanding is thus wonderfully 
premature, she can, at pleasure, throw off all this 
rationality, and make herself a mere playful, giddy, 
romping child. One moment, with mingled gravity 
and sarcasm, she discusses characters, and the next, 
with schoolgirl spirits, she jumps round the room; 
then, suddenly, she asks, " Do you know such, or such 
a song?" and instantly, with mixed grace and buf- 
foonery, singles out an object, and sings it ; and then, 
before there has been time to applaud her, she runs 
into the middle of the room, to try some new step in a 
dance ; and after all this, without waiting till her 
vagaries grow tiresome, she flings herself, with an 
affectionate air, upon somebody's lap, and there, com- 
posed and thoughtful, she continues quiet till she again 
enters into rational conversation. 

Her voice is really charming — infinitely the most 
powerful, as well as sweet, I ever heard at her age. 
Were she well and constantly taught, she might, I 
should think, do anything, — ^for, two or three Italian 
songs, which she learnt out of only five months' 
teaching by Parsons, she sung like a little angel, with 
respect to taste, feeling, and expression ; but she now 
learns of nobody, and is so fond of French songs, for 
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the sake, she says, of the sentiment, that I fear she will 
have her wonderful abilities all thrown away. Oh, how 
I wish my father had the charge of her ! 

She has spent four years out of her little life in 
France, which has made her distractedly fond of the 
French operas, **Rose et Colas/' ** Annette et Lubin/'&c, 
and she told us the story quite through of several I 
never heard of, always singing the siyet when she 
came to the airs, and comically changing parts in the 
duets. She speaks French with the same fluency as 
English, and every now and then, addressing herself to 
the S. S. — *' Que je vous adore!" — " Ah,permettez que 
je me mette a vospieds!" &c., with a dying languor that 
was equally laughable and lovely. 

When I found, by her taught songs, what a delightful 
singer she was capable of becoming, I really had not 
patience to hear her little French airs, and entreated 
her to give them up; but the little rogue instantly 
began pestering me with them, singing one sf^ter. 
another with a comical sort of malice, and following 
me round the room, when I said I would not listen to 
her, to say, *' But is not this pretty ? — ^and this ? — and 
this?'' singing away with all her might and main. 

She sung without any accompaniment, as we had no 
instrument; but the S« S. says she plays too, .yery 
well. Indeed, I fancy she can do well whatever she 
pleases. 

We hardly knew how to get away from her when the 
carriage was ready to take us froni Tunbridge, and 
Mrs. Thrale was so much enchanted with her that she 
went on the Pantiles and bought her a very beautiful 
inkstand. 

'^ I don't mean. Miss Birch,'' she said, when she 
gave it her, '^ to present you this toy as to a child, but 
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merely to beg you will do me the favour to accept 
something that may make you now and then re- 
member us," 

She was much delighted with this present^ and told 
me, in a whisper, that she should put a drawing of it in 
her journal. 

So you see, Susy, other children have had thid whim. 
But something being said of novels, the S. S. said^ 

'^ Selina^ do you ever read them ?'^—- And, with a sigh, 
the little girl answered — 

" But too often !— I wish I did not 1" 

The only thing I did not like in this seducing little 
creature was our leave-taking. The S. S. had, asure 
expected, her fine eyes suffused with tears, and nothing 
would serve the little Selina> who admires the S. S. 
passionately, but that she, also, must weep — and weep, 
therefore, she did, and that in a manner as pretty to 
look at, as soft, as melting, and as little to her discom- 
posure, as the weeping of her fair ej^emplar* The 
cbild^s success in this pathetic art made the tears of 
both appear to the whole party to be lodged, as the 
.English merchant says» '^ very near the eyes !'' 

Doubtful as it is whether we shall ever see this sweet 
syren again, nothing, as Mrs.Thrale said to her, can be 
more certain than that we shall hear of her again, let 
her go whither she will. 

Charmed as we all were with her, we all agreed that 
to have the care of her would be distraction ! ^' She 
seems the girl in the world," Mrs. Thrale wisely said, 
*^ to attain the highest reach of human perfection. as a 
man's mistress! — as such she would be a, second 
Cleopatra, and have the world at her command." 

Poor thing! I hope to Heaven she will escape such 
sovereignty and such honours 1 
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^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

We leftTanbridge Wells, and got, by dinner time, to 
our first stage, Uckfield, which afibrded me nothing to 
record, except two lines of a curious epitaph which I 
picked np in the churchyard : — 

A wife and eight little children had I, 
And two at a birth who never did cry. 

Our next stage brought us to Brighthelmstonej 
where I fancy we shall stay till the Parliament calls 
away Mr, Thrale. 

The morning after our arrival, our first visit was from 
Mr. Kipping, the apothecary, a character so curious that 
Foote designed him for his next piece, before he knew 
be had already written his last. He is a prating, good- 
homoared, old gossip, who runs on in as incoherent 
and unconnected a style of discourse as Rose Fuller, 
ihoagh not so tonish. 

The rest of the morning we spent, as usual at this 
place, upon the Steyn, and in booksellers' shops. 
Mrs. Thrale entered all our names at Thomas's, the 
fashionable bookseller; but we find he has now a 
rival, situated also upon the Steyn, who seems to 
cany away all the custom and all the company. 
This is a Mr. Bowen, who is just come from London, 
and who seems just the man to carry the world before 
1 a shopkeeper. Extremely civil, attentive to 
opportunities of obliging, and assiduous to 
of them— ^skilful in discovering the taste or 
of his customers, and adroit in putting in 
■nr jast isiich temptations as they are least able 
Mrs. Thrale, at the same time that she 
bif ^Mnagement and contrivance, so much admires 
and dexterity, that, though open-eyed, she 
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is as easily wrought upon to part with her money, as 
any of the many dupes in this place, whom he per- 
suades to require indispensably whatever he shows 
them. 

He did not, however, then at all suspect who I was, 
for he showed me nothing but schemes for raifies, and 
booksy pocket-cases, &c., which were put up for those 
purposes. It is plain I can have no authoress air, 
since so discerning a bookseller thought me a fine lady 
spendthrift, who only wanted occasions to get rid of 
money. 

In the evening we went to the rooms, which, at this 
time, are open every other night at Shergold's, or the 
New Assembly Rooms, and the alternate nights at 
Hick^s, or the Ship Tavern. This night they were at 
the latter. 

There was very little company, and nobody that any 
of us knew, except two or three gentlemen of Mr. 
Thrale*s acquaintance, among whom was that cele- 
brated wit and libertine, the Hon. Mr. Beauclerk, 
and a Mr. Newnham, a rich counsellor, learned in the 
law, but, to me, a displeasing man. 

Almost everybody but ourselves went to cards ; we 
found it, therefore, pretty stupid, and I was very glad 
when we came home. 

* :|c # # # 

Sunday morning, as we came out of church, we saw 
Mrs. Cumberland, one of her sons, and both her 
daughters. Mrs. Thrale spoke to them, but I believe 
they did not recollect me. They are reckoned the 
flashers of the place, yet everybody laughs at them for 
their airs, affectations, and tonish graces and im* 
pertinences. 

In the evening, Mrs. Dickens, a lady of Mrs. Thrale's 
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acquaintance, invited us to drink tea at the rooms with 
her, which we did, and found them much more full and 
lively than the preceding night* 

Mrs. Dickens is, in Mrs. Thrale's phrase, a sensible, 
hard-headed woman, and her daughter. Miss Dickens, 
who accompanied us, is a pretty girl of fifteen, who is 
always laughing, not, however from folly, as she de- 
serves the same epithet I have given her mother, but 
from youthful goodhumour, and from having from 
nature, as Mr. Thrale comically said to her, after 
examining her some minutes, " a good merry face of 
her own.'' 

The folks of most consequence with respect to rank, 
who were at the rooms this night, were Lady Pem- 
broke and Lady Di Beauclerk, both of whom have 
still very pleasing remains of the beauty for which 
they have been so much admired. But the present 
beauty, whose remains our children {i. e. nieces) may 
talk of, is a Mrs. Musters, an exceeding pretty woman, 
who is the reigning toast of the season. 

While Mrs. Thrale, Mrs. Dickens, and I were walk- 
ing about after tea, we were joined by a Mr. Cure, a 
gentleman of the former's acquaintance. After a little 
while he said — 

'^ Miss Thrale is very much grown since she was here 
last year ; and besides, 1 think she's vastly altered.'^ 

" Do you, sir,'' cried she, " I can't say I think so." 

** Oh vastly ! — but young ladies at that age are always 
altering. To tell you the truth, I did not know her at 
all." 

This, for a little while, passed quietly; but soon 
after, he exclaimed, 

** Ma'am, do you know I have not yet read * Eve- 
lina?"' 
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*' Have not you so, sir T' cried she, laughing, 
" No, and I think I never shall, for there's no getting 
it; the booksellers say they never can keep it a mo- 
ment, and the folks that hire it keep lending it from, 
one to another in such a manner that it is never, 
returned to the library. It's very provoking.'' . . 

" But," said Mrs. Thrale, **what makes you exclaim 

about it so to me V 

'* Why, because, if you recollect, the last thing you 

said to me when we parted last year, was — be sure you 

read * Evelina.' So as soon as I saw you I recollected 

it all again. But I wish Miss Thrale would turn more 

this way." 

*' Why what do you mean, Mr. Cure? do you know 
Miss Thrale now ?" 

" Yes, to be sure," answered he, looking full at me, 
'' though I protest I should not have guessed at her 
had I seen her with anybody but you." 

" Oh ho !" cried Mrs. Thrale, laughing, " so you 
mean Miss Burney all this time." 

"What? — how? — eh? — why is that — is not that 
Miss Thrale ? is not that your daughter?" 

'* No to be sure it is not — I wish she was !" 

Mr. Cure looked aghast, Mrs. Dickens laughed aloud, 
and I, the whole time, had been obliged to turn my 
head another way, that my sniggering might not sooner 
make him see his mistake. 

As soon, I suppose, as he was able, Mr. Cure, in a 
low voice, repeated, " Miss Burney ! so then that lady 
is the authoress of * Evelina' all this time." 

And, rather abruptly, he left us and joined another 
party. 

I suppose he told his story to as many as he talked 
to, for, in a short time, I found myself so violently 
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Stared at that I could hard*y look any way without 
being put quite out of countenance, — particul?irly by 
young Mr. Cumberland, a handsome, soft-looking 
youth, who fixed his eyes upon me incessantly, though 
but the evening before, when I saw him at Hicks's, he 
looked as if it would have been a diminution of his 
dignity to have regarded me twice. 

This ridiculous circumstance will, however, prevent 
any more mistakes of the same kind, I believe, as my 
*' authorshipness" seems now pretty well known and 
spread about Brighthelmstone. 

# # :t: :ic # 

And now, if by the mention of a ball, I have raised 
in you any expectations of adventures, which with 
Charlotte, at least, I doubt not has been the case, — I 
am sorry to be obliged to blast them all by confessing 
that none at all happened. 

One thing, however, proved quite disagreeable to 
me, and that was the whole behaviour of the whole 
tribe of the Cumberlands, which I must explain. 

Mr. Cumberland, when he saw Mrs. Thrale, flew 
with eagerness to her and made her take his seat, and 
he talked to her, with great friendliness and inti- 
macy, as he has been always accustomed to do, — and 
inquired very particularly concerning her daughter, 
expressing an earnest desire to see her. But when, 
some time after, Mrs. Thrale said, " Oh, there is my 
daughter, with Miss Burney," he changed the dis- 
course abruptly, — never came near Miss Thrale, and 
neither then nor since, when he has miet Mrs. Thrale^ 
has again mentioned her name : and the whole evening 
he seemed determined to avoid us both. 

Mrs, Cumberland contented herself with only look- 
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ing tit me as at a. person ahe had nd reti^ti'bir'kuffmesd 
to kncfw*' J- -'. :j ■ yli' :•■.■. ii; • ■ ■■ 'N •■'■.•i t^-.- i 

. The two danghtersv but edp^ifilUy ttie eldefitV aii^'i^^lt 
aft the soil, were by no- meatrs so quiet; thefyMBta^d M 
me every time I came near them'ils^if I bad b^i^H ii 
thing for a show ; surreyed me'froiti head"tb f<bdtJMd^ 
then again, and again, and again' returned to^'iriyftifttl; 
with 80 determined and 80 unabatihg a'ctiridsityjf'ifiat 
it really made me uncomfortable. ' ' • ' :•*»/. jn: 

All the folks here impute thewfaofe of this cbndtict 
to its having transpired that I atil'to brihg'xiut a'plai^ 
l^is season ; for Mr. Cumberland, fhough in all other 
respects an agreeable and a good lnan> is so notorious 
for hating and envying and spiting all authors in the 
dramatic line, that he is hardly decent in his behaviour 
towards them. 

He has little reason, at present at least, te bear me 
any ill-will; but if he is capable of such weakness and 
malignity as to have taken an aversion to me merely 
because I can make use of pen and ink, he deserves 
not to hear of my having suppressed my play, or of 
any thing else that can gratify so illiberal a disposi* 
tion. 

Dr. Johnson, Mr. Cholmondeley, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Thrale have all repeatedly said to me, '' Cumberland 
no doubt hates you heartily by this time;'' but it 
always appeared to me a speech of mingled fun and 
flattery, and I never dreamed of its being possible to 
be true. However, perhaps yet all this may be acci«- 

dental, so I will discuss the point no longer. 

* * * # * 

A few days since we drank tea «t Mrs. Dickens's, 
where, with other company, we met Sir John and Lady 
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S-— — b Sir John prides himself in being a courtier of the 
last age. He is abominably ugly , and a prodigious puffer^ 
-—now of his fortune, now of his family, and now of his 
courtly connexions and feats. His lady is a beautiful 
woman, tail* genteel, &nd elegant in her person, with 
regular features, and a fine complexion. For the rest, 
she is well-bred» gentle, and amiable. 

She invited us all to tea at her house the next even- 
ing, where we met Lady Pembroke^ whose character, 
as far as it appears, seems exactly the same as Lady 

S 's. But the chief employment of the evening was 

listening to Sir John's bragadocios of what the old 
king said to him, — ^which of the ladies of quality were 
his cousins, — how many acres of land he enjoyed in 
Sussex, — and other such modest discourse. 

After tea we all went to the rooms. Lady Pembroke 
having first retired. There was a great deal of com- 
pany, and among them the Cumberlands. The eldest 
of the girls, who was walking with Mrs. Musters, quite 
turned round her whole person every time we passed 
each other, to keep me in sight, and stare at me as 
long as possible ; so did her brother. I never saw any 
thing so ill-bred and impertinent ; I protest I was ready 
to quit the rooms to avoid them; till at last Miss 
Thrale, catching Miss Cumberland's eye, gave her so 
full, determined, and dovming a stare, that whether 
cured by shame or by resentment, she forebore from 
that time to look at either of us. Miss Thrale, with a 
sort of good-natured dryness, said, '* Whenever you 
are disturbed with any of these starers, apply to me,-* 
I'll warrant PU cure them. I dare say the girl hates 
me for it ; but what shall I be the worse for that ? I 
would have served master Dickey so too, only I could 
not catch his eye.*^ 

TOL. I. 8 
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Oct. 20. — Last Tuesday, at the request of Lady 

S , who patronized a poor actor, we all went 

to the play, — which was Dryden's •* Tempest,** — and a 
worse performance have I seldom seen. Shakspeare's 
'* Tempest," which for fancy, invention, and originality, 
is at the head of beautiful improbabilities, is rendered 
by the additions of Dryden a childish chaos of absurdity 
and obscenity ; and the grossness and awkwardness 
of these poor unskilful actors rendered all that ought 
to have been obscure so shockingly glaring, that there 
was no attending to them without disgust. All that 
afforded me any entertainment was looking at Mr. 
Thrale, who turned up his nose with an expression of 
contempt at the beginning of the performance, and never 
suffered it to return to its usual place till it was ended! 
The play was ordered by Mrs. Cumberland. These 
poor actors never have any company in the boxes unless 
they can prevail upon some lady to bespeak a play, 
and desire her acquaintance to go to it. But we all 
agreed we should not have been very proud to have 
had our names [at the head of a play bill of Dryden's 
*« Tempest." 

By the way, Mrs. Cumberland has never once waited 
on Mrs. Thrale since out arrival, though, till now, she 
always seemed proud enough of the acquaintance. 
Very strange ! Mr. Cumberland, after a week's con- 
sideration and delay, called at last, and chatted with 
Mr. and Mrs. Thrale very sociably and agreeably. I 
happened to be up stairs, and felt no great desire, you 
may believe, to go down, and Mrs. Thrale archly enough 
said afterwards, 

** I would have sent to you, but hang it, thought I, 
if I only name her, this man will snatch his hat and 
makeoflrr 
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The other morning the two Misses came into Tho- 
mas's shop while we were there, and the eldest, as 
usual, gave me, it seems, the honour of employing her 
eyes the whole time she stayed. 

We afterwards met them on the Steyn, and they 
curtsied to Mrs. Thrale, who stopt and inquired after 
their father, and then a dawdling conversation took 
place. 

" How were you entertained at the play, ma'am ? — 
did you ever see anything so full V* 

" Oh/^ cried Mrs. Thrale, ** the ladies are all dying 
of it ! such holding up of fans !" 

** Oh, because it was so hot," cried Miss Cumber- 
land, entirely misunderstanding her: " it was monstrous 
hot, indeed !" 

The next time I met them, I intend to try if I can 
stop this their staring system, by courtesying to them 
immediately. I think it will be impossible, if I claim 
them as acquaintance, that they can thus rudely fasten 
their eyes upon me. 

We have had a visit from Dr. Delap. He told me 
that he had another tragedy, and that I should have it 
to read. 

He was very curious to see Mr. Cumberland, who 
it seems, has given evident marks of displeasure at his 
name whenever Mrs. Thrale has mentioned it. That 
poor man is so wonderfully narrow-minded in his au- 
thorship capacity, though otherwise good, humane, and 
generous, that he changes countenance at either seeing 
or hearing of any writer whatsoever. Mrs. Thrale 
with whom, this foible excepted, he is a great favourite^ 
is so enraged with him for his littleness of soul in this 
respect, that merely to plague him, she vowed at the 
rooms she would walk all the evening between Dr. 

s2 
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Delap and me. I wi^h^d 86 little to increase his nn- 
pleasant feelings, that I determined to keep with Miss 
Thiraleand Miss Dickens entirely. One time, though^ 
Mrs.Thrale, when she was sitting by Dr. Delap^oalled md 
suddenly to her, and when I was seated, said,* ''Now 
let's see if Mr. Cumberland will come and speak to 
me !" But be always turns resolutely another way 
when he sees her with either of us ; though at all other 
times he is particularly fond of her company. 

'* It would actually serve him right/' says she, " to 
make Dr. Delap and you strut at each side of me, one 
with a dagger, and the other with a mask, as tragedy 
and comedy." 

^' I think. Miss Burney," said the doctor, *' you and I 
seem to stand in the same predicament. What shall 
we do for the poor man? suppose w*e burn a play 
apiece ?" 

^' Depend upon it," said Mrs. Thrale, " he ha& 
heard, in town, that you are both to bring one out this 
season, and perhaps one of his own may be deferred on 
that account." 

" Well, he's a fine man,'^ cried the doctor ; " pray,. 
Miss Burney, shew me him when you see him." 



On the announcement of the carriage, we went into* 
the next room for our cloaks, where Mrs. Thrale and 
Mr. Cumberland were in deep conversation. 

" Oh, here's Miss Burney !" said Mrs. Thrale aloud] 
Mr. Cumberland turned round, but withdrew his 
eyes instantly; and I, determined not to interrupt 
them, made Miss Thrale walk away with me. In about 
ten minutes she left him, and we all came home* 

As soon as we were in the carriage, - 
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^ It has been/' said Mrs. Thrale, warmly, ^^ all I 
eottid do not to affront Mr. Cumberland tornight !" 
.. ^ Oh, I hope not !" cried I ; '' I would not have you 
Ibf the world !" 

'•" Why^ I have refrained ; but with great diflBculty,!" 
^ ' And then she told me the conversation she had just 
bad with him. As soon as I made off, he said, with a 
spiteful tone of voice, 

" Oh, that young lady is an author, I hear l*" 

"Yes,'' answered Mrs. Thrale, '* author of 'Evelina V '* 

'' Humph, — I am told it has some humour V* 

*^ Ay, indeed ! Johnson says nothing like it has 
appeared for years l^ 

*' So," cried he, biting his lips, and waving uneasily 
in his chair, ** so, so !'' 

" Yes,*' continued she, " and • Sir Joshua Reynolds 
told Mr. Thrale he would give fifty pounds to know 
the author !'' 

. '* So, so— oh, vastly well !" cried he, putting his hand 
on his forehead. 

*' Nay," added she, ** Burke himself sat up all night 
to finish it !" 

This seemed quite too much for him; he put both 
his hands to his face, and waving backwards and 
forwards, ^aid, 

'• Oh, vastly well ! — this will do for anything !" with 
a tone as much as to say. Pray, no more ! Then Mrs. 
Thrale bid him good night, longing, she said^ to call 
Miss Thrale first, and say, '' So you won't speak to my 
daughter ? — why, she is no author !" 

I much rejoice that she did not, and I have most 
^earnestly entreated her not to tell this anecdote to 
anybody here, for I really am much concerned to have 
ever encountered this sore man, who, if already lie thus 
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burns with envy at the success of my book, will, should 
he find his narrowness of mind resented by me, or 
related by my friends, not only wish me ill, but do me 
every ill office hereafter in his power. Indeed^ I am 
quite shocked to find how he avoids and determines to 
dislike me; for hitherto I have always been willing 
and[able to hope that I had not one real enemy or ill- 
wisher in the world. I shall still, however^ hope, if I 
can but keep Mrs. Thrale^s indignant warmth of friend- 
ship within bounds, to somewhat conciliate matters, 
and prevent any open enmity^ which authorises all ill 
deedsy from taking place. All authorship-contention I 
shudder to think of. 

^^* ^^fc ^^* ^^ 

I must now have the honour to present to you a new 

acquaintance, who this day dined here — Mr. B ^y, 

an Irish gentleman, late a commissary in Germany, 
lie is between sixty and seventy, but means to pass 
for about thirty ; gallant, complaisant, obsequious, 
and humble to the fair sex, for whom he has an awful 
reverence ; but when not immediately addressing them, 
swaggering, blustering, pufBng, and domineering. 
These are his two apparent characters ; but the real 
man is worthy, moral, religious, though conceited and 
parading. 

He is as fond of quotations as my poor ^^Lady 
Smatter/^ and, like her, knows little beyond a song, 
and always blunders about the author of that. His 
anguage greatly resembles Rose Fuller's, who, as 
Mrs. Thrale well says, when as old, will be much such 
another personage. His whole conversation consists in 
little French phrases, picked up during his residence 
abroad, and in ai^cdotes and story-telling, which are 
sure to be retold daily and daily in the same words. 
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Having given you this general sketch, I will en- 
deavour to illustrate it by some specimens ; but you 
must excuse their being unconnected, and only such as 
I can readily recollect. 

Speaking of the ball in the evening, to which we 
were all going, '* Ah, madam !" said he to Mrs. Thrale, 
" there was a time when — tol-de-rol, tol-de-rol [rising, 
and dancing and singing], tol-de-rol ! — I could dance 
with the best of them ; but, now a man, forty and up- 
wards, as my Lord Ligonier used to say — but — tol-de- 
rol ! — there was a time !" 

" Ay, so there was, Mr. B y^'^ said Mrs. Thrale, 

" and I think you and I together made a very venerable 
appearance!" 

'^ Ah ! madam, I remember once, at Bath, I was 
called out to dance with one of the finest young ladies 
I ever saw. I was just preparing to do my best, when 
a gentleman of my acquaintance was so cruel as to 

whisper me — * B ^y ! the eyes of all Europe are upon 

you !' — for that was the phrase of the times. ^B— — y !' 
says he, ' the eyes of all Europe are upon you !' — I vow, 
ma'am, enough to make a man tremble 1-^tol-de-roI^ 
tol-de-rol ! [dancing] — the eyes of all Europe are upon 
you! — I declare, ma'am, enough to put a man out of 
countenance !" 

Dr. Delap, who came here some time after, was 
speaking of Horace. 

" Ah ! madam," cried Mr. B y, " this Latin- 
things of that kind — we waste our youth, ma'am, in 
these vain studies. For my part I wish I had spent 
mine in studying French and Spanish — more useful, 
ma'am. But, bless me, ma'am, what time have I had for 
that kind of thing? Travelling here, over the ocean, 
hills and dales, ma'am — reading the great book of the 



Vorld-T^po^ ignorant mortals^ iSa»'am;-r-no time tb- do 
anythiogJ?' . V . 

_ ff, AjTj, IV^i^^ 3-,^y/' said/ MT$.;Tbratfe, '-I remoiber 
l|ow you. downed Beauclerk and. IIaimltony..tbe.wit% 
puQp at QMr. hou8«, when they talked ofgfaosrts !'^ 

,." Ah! ma'am, give me a brace of pistob, and 'I 
warrant Vl\ manage a ghost for you! . Not but PfQ-^ 
vidence may please to send little 3pirit» — gaar4iati 
angels, ma'am — to watch us : that I can't speak about* 
It would be presumptuous, ma'am-^for what caa .a 
poor, ignorant mortal kpow?*' 

" Ay, so you told Beauclerk and Hamilton." 

" Oh yes, ma'^am. Poor human beings can^t account 
for anything — and call themselves esprits forts I vow 
His presumptuous, ma'am ! Esprits forts, indeed ! they 
can see no farther than their noses, poor, ignorant 
mortals ! Here's an admiral, and here's a prince, and 
iiere^s a general, and here's a dipper — and pooi^ Smoker, 
the bather, ma^am ! What's all this strutting about, 
and that kind of thing? and then they can^t account for 
a blade of grass r^ 

After this. Dr. Johnson being mentioned, 

" Ay," said he, " I'm sorry he did not come down/with 
you. I liked him. better than those others: aot^nuch 
of a fine gentleman, indeed, but a clever fellow — a deal 
of knowledge — got a deuced good qjiderstanding. !" 

Dr. Delap rather abruptly asked my\ christian name : 
Mrs. TUrale answered, and Mr, B— r^— y tenderly re-, 
peated, 

" Fanny ! a prodigious pretty name^ and a pr^jtly. 
lady that bears it. Fanny! Ah 1 hqw beautiful is that 
song of Swift's — , , 

' When Fanny, blooming fair, 
First caught my ravished sight. 
Struck with her mien and air — '** 
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'mien and air' we hold to be much the same thin^/' ' '^ 
^ ^ ittgiit, iaik'^artoi ri^ht •!» '' ¥btt<^ ma'am— ^Wb^^ maW — 
ydu^knfctw'iiBV^ytttfag; bttft, as t?6' me*^to be sure, I 
began witb-aUidyinlg Ui^ old' Greek aitd Lafin, ma^ittkt 
But^then/trtiv^lIiDg,^ ma^am !— going through Germany, 
and 'then Fi^nceyand Spain, ma'am! and dipping ait 
Brightlielmston^^ om bills and dales, reading the 
great book of the World ! Ay, a little poetry bow and 
thevi', to b^ sure; I huve picked up. 

*My Phoebe and I, 
O'er hills', and ()et dales, and o'er valleys will fly. 
And loTO . shall be iby !' 

Bat, ks you say, ma'am !^ — 

* Stnick with her face and air, 
' ' I felt i W:raoge deBght !' 

How pretty that is: how progressive from the first 
sight of T*er ! ' Ah ! S^itt was a fine man !" ' 

*' Why; sir, I d6n*t think it*s printed in his works I'* 
altid Dr. Delap. 

'* No !" said Mrs. Thrale, " because 'tis Chester- 
field's P ' • ' 

•* Ay, fight, right, ma'im I so it is." 

Now, if I bad heard all this before I wrote m jr pl^y/ 
wotrldyott not have thought I had borrowedtbe hint of 
my Witlihgss frdm Mr. B^ ^y? ' ' 

**'! Am glad, Mr.Thrale,'* continuefd this hero,*' you 
have gdt your' fire-place altered. Why, ma'am, there 
used to be such a wind, there was no sitting here. 
Admirable '<finner^^-i*excellctat company — tri$ hon fare 
— and, all the time, ' Signer Vento' coming down the 
chimney ! Do you remember, Miss Thrale, how, one 
day at dinner, you burst out a-laughing, because I 
said a <r^5 &oi» goose ^'^ i 



it 
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But if I have not now given you some idea of Mr. 

B y's conversation, I never can, for I have written 

almost as many words as he ever uses, and given you 
almost as many ideas as he ever starts ! And as h^ 
almost lives here, it is fitting I let you know something 
of him. 

Well, in the evening we all went to the ball, where 

we had appointed to meet Lady S --, Mrs. Dickens, 

and Mr., Mrs., and the Misses S , of Lewes. 

The eldest Miss S had for a partner a most 

odiously vulgar young man, short, thick, and totally 
underbred. 

" I wonder," said she to me, between one of the 
dances, '^ what my partner's name is — do you know?" 
I am not sure/' quoth I, " but I fancy Mr. Squab !'' 
Mr. Squab !" repeated she. •* Well, I don't like 
him at alU Pray, do you know who that gentleman is 
that jumps so?" pointing to Mr. Cure. 

'' Yes," answered I, '' 'tis a Mr. Kill !" 

*' Well," cried she, "I don't like his dancing at all. 
I Wonder who that officer is ?" pointing to a fat, coarse 
sort of a man, who stooped immoderately. 

*^ Captain Slouch," quoth I. 

'* Well," said she, ** I think the people here have 
very odd names !" 

And thus, though the names I gave them were merely 
and markingly descriptive of their persons, did this 
UtUe noodle and her sister instantly believe them. 
. When the dancing was over, and we walked about, 
Mr. Cure, with his usual obsequiousness, came to 
speak to me, and for awhile joined us ; and these girls, 
who penned me between them, tittered, and pinched 
me, and whispered observations upon '^ Mr. Kill," till 
I was obliged to assume the most steady gravity, to 
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prevent his discovering how free I had made with him. 

Just before we came away, Mr. S came up to his 

daughter, and said, **Pray, my dear, who was the 
gentleman you danced with V 

'* Mr. Squab, papa," answered she. 

** A good, tight young man," said Mr. S . " I 

must go and make a bow to him before we go." 

All the Cumberlands were there. Mr. Cumberland 
avoids Miss Thrale as much as he does me, merely, I 
suppose, because she is commonly with me. However, 
if such is his humour, he was not made too happy this 
night, for Mrs. Thrale told me, that while she was 
seated next him, as he was playing at cards. Dr. Delap 
came to her, and began singing my eloge, and saying 
how I should be adored in France ; that that was the 
paradise of lady wits, and that, for his part, if he had 
not known I was Dr. Burney's daughter, he thought I 
had so much' a French face and look that he should 
have guessed me for a daughter of Voltaire's, — and 
other such speeches, all of which, I fear, were so many 
torments to poor Mr. Cumberland. 

** But," said Mrs. Thrale, *^ let him be tormented, if 
such things can torment him. For my part I'd have a 
starling taught to halloo * Evelina !' " 

:ic 4( # * 

I am absolutely almost ill with laughing. This Mr. 

B y half convulses me; yet I cannot make you 

laugh by writing his speecheis, because it is the manner 
which accompanies them, that, more than the matter, 
renders them so peculiarly ridiculous. His extreme 
pomposity, the solemn stiffness of his person, the 
* conceited twinkling of his little old eyes, and the 
quaint importance of his delivery, are so much more 
like some pragmatical old coxcomb represented on the 
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fltage^ than like anything in real and common life, that 
I thinky were I a man, I should sometimes be betrayed 
into clapping him for acting so well. As it isyl aia 
sure no character in any comedy I ever saw has made 
me laugh more extravagantly. 

He dines and spends the evening here constantly, to 
my great satisfaction. . 

At dinner, when Mrs. Thrale offers him a seat next 
her, he regularly says, 

^^ But where are les charmantesT meaning Miss T. 
and me. ** I can do nothing till they are accom- 
modated \" 

Andy whenever he drinks a glass of wine, he never 
fails to touch either Mrs. Thrale's, or my glass, with 
^ eaUil permU T 

But at the same time that he is so courteous, he is 
proud to a most sublime excess, and thinks every 
person to whom he speaks honoured beyond measure 
by his notice, nay, he does not even look at anybody 
ivithout evidently displaying that such notice is more 
the effect of his benign condescension, than of any pre- 
tension on their part to deserve such a mark of his 
perceiving their existence. But you will think me mad 
about this man. 

* :ie He :ic 

By far the best among our men acquaintance here, and 
him who, next to Mr. Selwin, I like the best, is a Mr. 
Tidy. You will probably suspect, as Lady Hesketh did 
last night when she met him here, that this is a nickname 
only, whereas he hath not, heaven knows, a better in 
the world ! Ue appears a grave, reserved, quiet man ; 
but he is a sarcastic, observing, and ridiculing man. 
No trusting to appearances, no, not even to wigs ! for 
a meaner^ more sneaking and pitiful wig,-^a wig that 
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less bespeaks a man worth tvvopenoe in his pockety or 
two ideas in his head, did I lierer see than that of 
Mr. Tidy. 

But the most agreeable part of the evening was the 
time I spent with Mr. Selwin^ to whom I have taken a 
prodigious fancy, and a very odd one you will say if 
you inquire the ^^ peticklers,^ for it is neither for bril-* 
liancy, talents, wit, person^ nor youth, since he is 
possessed of none of these; but the fact is, he appears 
to me uncommonly good, full of humanity, generosity, 
delicacy, and benevolence. 

One time, while Mrs. and Miss Thrale and I were 
parading up and dowUi he came to us laughing^ and 
said, 

*' A gentleman has this moment been asking Lord 
Sefton who is the lady in the hat (k. b., I only had 
one)? ' What T answered his lordship, ^ did you never 
read—'" 

He stopped and bit his lips^ and I bit mine^ and 
whisked to the other side. 

I wonder if ever I shall cease feeling awkward at 
the first attack of every fresh attacker upon this sub-i^ 
ject. 

#j5 3jC 3jC 9|^ ^F 

Do you know I have been writing to Dr. Johnson! 
I tremble to mention it; but he sent a message in 
a letter to Mrs. Thrale, to wonder why his pupils did 
not write to him, and to hope they did not forget himc 
Miss Thi-ale, therefore, wrote a letter immediately^ and 
I added only this little postscript t 

^' P. S. Dr. Johnson's other pupil a little longs 
to add a few lines to this letter, — but knows too well 
that all she has to say might be comprised in 
signing herself his obliged and most obedient servant. 
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F. B. : so that's better than a] long rigmarole about 
nothing.'^ 

Nov. 3. — Last Monday we went again to the ball. 

Mr. B y, who was there, and seated himself next to 

Lady Pembroke, at the top of the room, looked most 
sublimely happy ! — He continues still to afford me the 
highest diversion. Rose' Fuller was never half so 
entertaining ; and Mr. Selwin, who has long known him, 
and has all his stories and sayings by heart, studies to 
recollect all his favourite topics, and tells me before- 
hand what he will say upon the subject he prepares 
me for leading him to. Indeed, between him and Mrs. 
Thrale, almost all he has to say is almost exhausted. 

As he is notorious for his contempt of all artists, 
whom he looks upon with little more respect than upon 
day-labourers, the other day, when painting was dis- 
cussed, he spoke of Sir Joshua Reynolds as if he had 
been upon a level with a carpenter or farrier. 

'* Did you ever,'^ said Mrs. Thrale, *' see his Na- 
tivity r 

*^ No, madam, — but I know his pictures very well ; I 
knew him many years ago, in Minorca ; he drew my 
picture there, — and then he knew how to take a mo- 
derate price ; but now, I vow, ma'am, His scandalous 
— scandalous indeed ! to pay a fellow here seventy 
guineas for scratching out a head P' 

** Sir," cried Dr. Delap, ** you must not run down 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, because he is Miss Burney^s 
friend.^' 

" Sir," answered he, *' I doiiH want to run the man 
down ; I like him well enough in his proper place ; he 
is as decent as any man of that sort I ever knew ; but 
for all that, sir, his prices are shameful. Why, he would 
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not [looking at the poor doctor with an enraged con- 
tempt] he would not do your head under seventy 
guineas !" 

*' Well," said Mrs. Thrale, " he had one portrait at 
the last exhibition^ that I think hardly could be paid 
enough for; it was of a Mr. Stuart; I had never done 
admiring it." 

'* What stuff is this, ma'am !'* cried Mr. B y, "how^ 

can two or three dabs of paint ever be worth such a 
sum as that ?'^ 

" Sir," said Mr. Selwin (always willing to draw 
him out), *^ you know not how much he is improved 
since you knew him in Minorca ; he is now the finest 
painter, perhaps, in the world/' 

** Pho, pho, sir," cried he, ** how can you talk so? 
"youj Mr. Selwin, who have seen so many capital pic- 
tures abroad ?" 

" Come, come, sir," said the ever odd Dr. Delap, 
*^ you must not go on so undervaluing him, for, I tell 
you, he is a friend of Miss Burney's.*' 

"Sir," said Mr. B y, " I tell you again I have no 

objection to the mah; I have dined in his company 
two or three times; a very decent man he is, fit to 
keep company with gentlemen ; but, ma'am, what are 
all your modern dabblers put together to one ancient ? 
nothing !— a set of — not a Rubens among them ! I vow, 
ma'am, not a Rubens among them !" 

But, perhaps, his contempt of Dr. Delap's plea that 
he was my friend, may make you suppose that I am 
not in his good graces ; whereas I assure you it is not 
so ; for the other evening, when they were all at cards, 
I left the room for some time, and, on my return, Mr. 
Selwyn said, 

^' Miss Buraey^ do not your cheeks tingle?" 
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*' No," quoth I, '* why should they T 

" From the conversation that has just passed/* 
answered he ; and afterwards I heard from Mrs, Thrale* 

that Mr. B y had been singing my praises, and 

pronouncing me *^ a dear little charmanteJ* 

Brighthelmstone. — ^To go on with the subject I 
left off with last — my favourite subject you will think 
it — Mr. B— — y. I must inform you that his commen- 
dation was more astonishing to roe than anybody'R 
could be, as I had really taken it for granted he had 
hardly noticed my existence. But he has also spoken 
very well of Dr. Delap— that is to say, in a very conde* 
scending manner, " That Dr. Delap," said he, '* seems 
a good sort of man ; I wish all the cloth were like 
him; but, lackaday ! 'tis no such thing; the clergy 
in general are but odd dogs." 

Whenever plays are mentioned, we have also a regu- 
lar speech about them. 

'* I never," he says, '* go to a tragedy, — it's too 
affecting ; tragedy enough in real life : tragedies are 
only fit for fair females ; for my part, I cannot bear 
to see Othello tearing about in that violent manner; — 
and fair little Desdemona — ma'am, 'tis too affecting ! 
to see your kings and your princes tearing their pretty 
locks, — oh there's no standing it ! ' A striaw-crown'd 
.monarch,' — what is that, Mrs. Thrale? 

' A straw-crown'd monarch in mock majesty.' 

I can't recollect now where that is ; but for my 
part, I really cannot bear to see such sights* And then 
out come the white handkerchiefs, and all their pretty 
eyes are wiping, and then come poison and daggers, 
and all that kind of thing, — O ma'am, His too much ; 
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but yet the fair tender hearts^ the pretty little females, 
all like it r 

Thift spe^h^ word for word, I have already heard 
from him literally four times. / 

When Mr. Garrick was mentioned, he honoured hioi 
with much the same style of compliment as he had 
^one Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

'. '* Ay, ay,^ said he, " that Garrick was another of 
ihose fellows that people run mad about. Ma'am, 'tis a 
fibame to think of such things ! an actor living like a 
person of quality ! scandalous ! I vow, scandalous i" 

"Well, — commend me to Mr. B ^y!" cried Mrs. 

Thrale, " for he is your only man to put down all the 
people that everybody elije sets up." 

"Why, ma'am," answered he, " I like all these 
people very well in their proper places ; but to see such 
a iet of poor beings living like persons of quality, — ^'tis 
preposterous ! common sense^ madam, common sense 
is against that kind of thing. As to Garrick, he was 
a very good mimic, an entertaining fellow enough, and 
all that kind of thing ; but for an actor to live like u 
person of quality— oh, scandalous!" 

Some time after, the musical tribe was mentioned. 
He was at cards at the time with Mr. Selwyn,Dr. Delap, 
and Mr. Thrale, while we " fair females," as he always 
calls us, were speaking of Agujari. He constrained 
himself from flying out as long as he was able ; but 
upon our mentioning her having fifty pounds a song, 
he suddenly, in a great rage, called out " Catgut and 
rosin ! — ma^am, 'tis scandalous !" 

We all laughed, and Mr. Selwyn, to provoke him on, 
fiaid, 

" Why, sir, how shall we part with our money 
better ?" 

VOL. I. T 
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" Oh fie! fie!" cried he, '* I have not patience to 
hear of such folly; common sense, sir, common sense 
is against it. Why now, there was one of these fellows 
at Bath last season, a Mr. Rauzzini, — I vow I longed to 
cane him every day ! such a work made with him ! all 
the fair females sighing for him ! enough to make a 
man sick !" 

* ')^^ ')^r ^0 ')^r 

^^* ^^* ^^* ^^ 

I have always, at dinner, the good fortune to sit 
next the General^ for I am sure if I had not I could not 
avoid pfTending him, because I am eternally upon the 
titter when he speaks, that if I faced him he must see 
my merriment was not merely at his humour, but ex- 
cited by. his countenance^ his language, his winking, 
and the very tone of his voice. 

Mr. Selwyn, who, as I have already hinted, indulges 

my enjoyment of Mr. B y's conversation, by always 

trying to draw him out upon such topics as he most 
shews off in, told me, some days since, that he feared I 
had now exhausted all his stories, and heard him 
discuss all his shining subjects of discourse ; but after- 
wards, recollecting himself, he added, that there was 
yet one in reserve, which was " ladies learning Greek," 
upon which he had, last year, flourished very copiously. 
The occasion was Miss Streatfield'^ knowledge of that 
language, and the General, who wants two or three 
phrases of Latin to make him pass for a man of learn- 
ing (as he fails not daily to repeat his whole stock), was 
so much incensed that a " fair female'^ should presume 
to study Greek, that he used to be quite outrageous 
upon the subject. Mr. Selwyn, therefore, promised 
to treat me with hearing his dissertation, which be 
assured me would afibrd me no little diversion. 

* • 9|C * ♦ 
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The other day, 'at dinner, the snbject was married 
life« and^ among various husbands and wives. Lord 

L being mentioned, Mr. B ^y pronounced his 

panegyric, and called him his friend. 

Mr. Selwyn, though with much gentleness, differed 
from him in opinion, and declared he could not think 
well of him, as he knew his lady, who was an amiable 
woman, was used very ill by him. 
How, sir ?'* cried Mr. B— — y. 
I have known him/' answered Mr. Selwyn, " fre- 
quently pinch her till she has been ready to cry with 
pain, though she has endeavoured to prevent its being 
observed." 

"And I," said Mrs. Thrale,"know that he pulled her 
nose, in his frantic brutality, till he broke some of the 
vessels of it ; and when she was dying she still found 
the torture he had given her by it so great, that it was 
one of her last complaints." 

The General, who is all for love and gallantry, far 
from attempting to vindicate his friend, quite swelled 
with indignation at this account, and, after a pause, 
big with anger, exclaimed, 

'* Wretched doings, sir, wretched doings !" 

*' Nay, I have known him," added Mr. Selwyn, 
" insist upon handing her to her carriage, and then, 
with an affected kindness, pretend to kiss her hand, 
instead of which he has almost bit a piece out of it !'* 

" Pitiful ! — pitiful ! sir," cried the General, " I know 
nothing more shabby !" 

*' He was equally inhuman to his daughter,^' said 
Mrs. Thrale, " for, in one of his rages, he almost 
throttled her.'* 

'^Wretched doings !" again exclaimed Mr. B y, 

'* what 1 cruel to a fair female ! Oh fie ! fie ! fie !— a 

t2 
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fellow who can be cruel to females and children, or 
animals, must be a pitiful fellow indeed. I wish we 
had had him here in the sea. I should like to have 
had him stripped, and that kind of thing, and been 
well banged by ten of our dippers here with a cat-o'- 
nine-tails. Cruel to a fair female ! Oh fie ! fie I fie !" 

I know not how this may read, but I assure you its 
sound was ludicrous enough. 

However, I have never yet told you his most favour- 
ite story, though we have regularly heard it three or 
four times a day ! — And this is about his health. 

*' Some years ago/' he says, — " let's see, how many ? 
in the year 71, — ay, '71, 72 — thereabouts — I was taken 
very ill, and, by ill-luck, I was persuaded to ask advice 
of oneof these Dr. Gallipots : — oh, how I hate them all ! 
Sir, they are the vilest pick-pockets — ^know nothing, 
sir ! nothing in the world ! poor ignorant mortals ! 
and then they pretend — In short, sir, I hate them 
all; I have sufiered so much by them, sir — lost four 
years of the happiness of my life — ^let's see, 71, 72, 
73, 74— ay, four years, sir i — mistook my case, sir ! — 
and all that kind of thing. Why, sir, my feet swelled 
as big as two horses' heads ! I vow I will never consult 
Qne of these Dr. Gallipot fellows again ! lost me, sir, 
four years of the happiness of my life ! — ^why I grew 
.quite an object 1 — you would hardly have known me ! 
— lost all the calves of my legs ! — had not an ounce of 
flesh left ! — and »s to the rouge— ^why, my face was the 
colour of that candle ! — those deuced Gallipot fellows ! 
— ^why they robbed me of four years — let me see, ay, 
' 71, 72-~" 

And then it all goes over again ! 

This story is always a propos ; if health is mentioned, 
it is instanced to shew its precariousness ; if life, to 
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bewail what he has lost of it ; if pain, to relate what 
he has suffered ; if pleasure, to recapitulate what he 
has been deprived of; but if a physician is hinted aft, 
eagerly indeed is the opportunity seised of inveighing 
against the whole faculty. 

a|: :|c # 9|( a|c 

Tuesday was a very agreeable day indeed, and I am 
sure a merry one to me ; but it was all owing to the 
General, and I do not think you seem to have a true 
taste for him, so I shall give you but a brief account of 
my entertainment from him. 

We had a large party of gentlemen to dinner. 
Among them was Mr. Hamilton, commonly called 
Single-speech Hamilton, from having made one re- 
markable speech in the House -of Commons against 
government, and receiving some douceur to be silent 
ever after. This Mr. Hamilton is extremely tall and 
handsome ; has an air of hai^hty and fashionable su- 
periority ; is intelligent, dry, sarcastic, and clever. I 
should have received much pleasure from his con* 
▼ersational powers, had I not previously been pre- 
judiced i^ainst him, by hearing that he is infinitely 
artful, double, and crafty. 

The dinner conversation was too general to be well 
remembered ; neither, indeed, shall I attempt more ihan 
partial scraps relating to matters of what passed when 
we adjourned to tea. 

Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Selwyn, Mn Tidy, and Mr. Tbrale 
seated themselves to whist ; the rest looked on : but the 
General, as he always does» took up the newspaper, 
and, with various comments, made aloud, as he went on 
reading to himself, diverted the whole company. Now 
he would cry, '* Strange ! strange that !'* — presently. 
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** What stuff! I don't believe a word of it F'~a little 
after/* O Mr. Bate, I wish your ears were cropped !-*-^ 
then, ** Ha ! ha ! ha ! funnibus ! funnibus ! indeed 1""-*^ 
and, at last, in a great rage, he exclaimed, ^ Wiiat OJi 
fellow is this, to presume to arraign the condudt of 
persons of quality !" 

Having diverted himself and us in thi6 manner, till 
he had read every column methodically through, he 
began all over again^. and presently called out, '^ Half 
ha ! here's a pretty thing T^ and then, in a plaintive 
voice, languished out some wretched verses. 

Although the only mark of approbation with which 
the company favoured these lines was laughing at 
them, the General presently found something else 
equally bad, which he also praised, also reaa, and 
also raised a laugh at. 

A few minutes after he began puffing and blowing; 
with rising indignation, and, at last, cried out, ^^ What 
a fellow is this ? I should not be at all surprised if 
General Burgoyne cut off both his ears !" 

*' You have great variety there/* cried Mr. Hamilton, 

drily ; ^' but I think, Mr. B ^y, you have read us 

nothing to-day about the analeptic pills !" 

Though we all smiled at this, the General, un-* 
conscious of any joke, gravely answered, 

" No, sir ! I have not seen them yet, but I dare say 
I shall find them by-and-by !" 

And, by the time the next game was finished, he 
called out, *' No ! I see nothing of the analeptic pills 
to^ay ; but here's some Samaritan drops !" 

Soon after he began to rage about some baronet, 
whose title began, Sir Carnaby. *' Well," he cried; 
what names people do think of ! Here's another now. 
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Sir Onesiphoras Paul ! why, now, what a name i% thit! 
Poor human beings here> inventing such a name as 
that! I can't imagine where they met with i it t it is 
not in ^the Bible." 

'^ There you are a little mistaken P' said Mr. Ha- 
milton, coolly. 

" Is it? Well, I protest, Onesiphoras ! ha ! ha!" 

*' But you don't exactly pronounce it right," returned 
Mn Hamilton, *^ it is Onesiphoriis — not as, as you 
say it.'' 

Mr. B ^y made no answer, but went on reading 

the newspaper to himself. 

Mr. Hamilton, who had now given his place at the 
whist-table to Mr. Bateson, related to us a very ex- 
traordinary cure performed by a physician, who would 
not write his prescriptions, *' Because," said he, " they 
should not appear against him, as his advice was out of 
rule ; but the cure was performed, and I much honour, 
and would willingly employ such a man." 

" Hgw !" exclaimed Mr. B ^y, who always fires at 

the very name of a' physician, *^ What ! let one of 
those fellows try his experiments upon you ? For my 
part, I'll never employ one again as long as I live ! 
I've suffered too much by them ; lost me five years of 
the happiness of my life — ever since the year — let's see^ 
7J, 72—" 

" Mrs. Thrale,*' interrupted Mr. Hamilton, *' I was 
in some hopes Dr. Johnson would have come hither 
with you." 

Mrs. Thrale answered him ; but Mr. B-* — y went on. 

** One of those Dr. Gallipots, now — Heberden — 
attended a poor fellow I knew. ' Oh,' says he, • he'll do 
vastly well !' and so on, and so on, and all that kind of 
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thing : but the next morning, when he called, the poor 
gentleman was dead ! There's your Mr. Heberden for 
you! Oh, fie! fie^ 

" What will you do without them ?" said Mr. Ha- 
milton. 

" Do, sir? Why, live like men! Who wants a 
pack oC their nostrums? Fll never employ one again 
while I live ! They mistook my case, sir ; they played 
the very devil with me f Let me see/71, 72 — ** 

" What !" interrupted Mr. Hamilton, " are you 
seventy-two ?'* 

The dry humour with which he asked this, set 
the whole company in a roar, Mr. B ■ y angrily 
answered, 

'* No, sir, no ! no such thing ; but I say— ' 

And then he went on with his story : no calves to his 
legs ; mistook his case ; feet swelled as big as horses' 
heads ; not an ounce of flesh; — and all the old phrases 
were repeated with so sad a solemnity, and attended to 
by Mr. Hamilton with so contemptuous a frigidity, that 
I was obliged to take up a newspaper to hide my face. 
Miss Thrale ran out of the room ; Mr. Selwyn laughed 
till he could hardly hold his cards; Cap tain, W— 
hallooed quite indecently; and Mr. Tidy shook all over 
as if he was in an ague : and yet the General never 
found it out. 



Miss F. Bumey to Mr. Crisp. 

St. Martin's Street, Dec. 1779. 
My dearest Daddy, 
I have deferred writing from day to day, in ex- 
pectation of being able to fix some time for my long 
and most earnestly coveted visit to dear Chesington; 
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but my father's owq movements have been so uncertain, 
that I found it impossible to teaze him about fixing mine. 
At length, however, we have come to the point. He 
has desired me to sift for what room you have, and to 
sound as to convenience. Now I know the shortest 
way of doing this is by coming plump upon the 
question ; and, therefore, both to save myself the 
trouble of a long half-meaning, half-hinting, balf-in- 
telligible rigmarole, and you the trouble of vague 
suspicions, and puzzling conjectures, I think the best 
method is plainly to say, that, in about ten days, he 
thinks he can come to Cbesington, if, without difficulty, 
you can then accommodate him. 

Not one word has he yet said about the rest of the 
family ; but I know he means not to travel solus: and I 
know, too, that it is not any secret to him that I, for one, 
build upon accompanying him, as a thing of course. 

I am extremely gratified by your approbation of my 
journal. Miss Birch, I do assure you, exists exactly 
such as I have described her. I never mix truth and 
fiction : all that I relate in journalising is strictly, nay 
plainly, fact. I never, in all my life, have been a sayer of 
the thing that is not ; and now I should be not only a 
knave but a fool also, in so doing, as I have other pur- 
poses for imaginary characters than filling letters with 
them. Give me credit, therefore, on the score of 
interest, and common sense, if not of principle. But, 
however, the world, and especially the Great world, is 
so filled with absurdity of various sorts, now bursting 
forth in impertinence, now in pomposity, now giggling 
in silliness, and now yawning in dullness, that there is 
no occasion for invention to draw what is striking in 
every possible species of the ridiculous. 

I hope to be very comfortable with you, when 
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I can ' get to you. I will bring you the little 
sketch I made of the heroine you seem to interest 
yourself in, and perhaps by your advice may again take 
her up, or finally let her rest. 

Adieu, dearest daddy ; kindest love to you from all 
quarters, — mostly from*— 

F.B. 



j.«.: , . 
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1780. 

From Miss F. Burney to Mr. Crisp; 

Sl Martin's Street^ January 22ndy 1780. 

My Dearest Daddy, 

As this sheet is but to contain a sequel of what I writ 
last, not to aspire at being regarded as a separate or 
answer-claiming letter, I shall proceed without fresh 
preamble* 

You make a eomique kind of inquiry about my 
^incessant and uncommon engagements." — Now, my 
dear daddy, this is an inquiry I feel rather small in 
answering, for I am sure you expect to hear something 
respectable in that sort of way, whereas I have nothing 
to enumerate that commands attention, or that will 
make a fayourable report For the truth is, my 
^ uncommon '^ engagements have only been of the visit" 
ing system,' and my '^ incessant '' ones only of the 
working party ; — ^for perpetual dress requires perpetual 
replenishment, and that replenishment actually occupies 
almost every moment I spend out of company. 

^ Fact ! fact !^ I assure you, — ^however paltry, ridicu- 
lous, or inconceivable it may sound. Caps, hats, and 
ribbons make, indeed, no venerable appearance upon 
paper; — ^no more do eating and drinking ;'»-<-:yet the one 
can no more be worn without being made, than the other 
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can be swallowed without being cooked ; and those who 
can neither pay milliners nor keep scullions, must 
either toil for themselves, or go caplesJB and dinnerless. 
So, if you are for a high-polished comparison, I'm your 
man! 

Now, instead of furbelows and gewgaws of this sor^ 
my dear daddy probably expected to hear of duodecimos, 
octavos, or quartos ! — Helas ! I am sorry that is not the 
case, — but not one word, no, not one syllable did I 
write to any purpose, from the time you left me at 
Streatham, till Christmas^ when I came home. But 
now I have something to communicate concerning which 
I must beg you to give me your opinion. 

As my play was settled in its silent suppression, I 
entreated my father to call on Mr. Sheridan, in order to 
prevent his expecting anythipg from me, as he had had 
a good right to do, from my having sent him a poedtive 
message that I should, in compliance vrith his exhorta- 
tions at Mrs. Cholmondeley's^ try my fortune in the 
theatrical line^ and send him a piece for this winter. 
My father did call, but found him not at home, neither 
did he happen to see him till about Christmas. He then 
acquainted him that what I had written had entirely 
dissatisfied me, and that I desired to decline for the 
present all attempts of that sort. 

Mr. Sheridan was pleased to express great concern^ — 
nay more, to protest he would not accept my refusal. 
He begged my father to tell me that he could take no 
denial to seeing what I had done — that I could be no 
fair judge for myself— that he doubted not but it would 
please, but was glad I was not satisfied, as he had 
much rather see pieces before their authors were con- 
tented with them than afterwards, on account of sundry 
small changes always necessary to be made by the 
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managers, for theatrical purposes, and to which they 
were loth to submit when their writings were finished 
to their own approbation. In short, he said so much, 
that my father, ever easy to be worked upon, began to 
waver, and told me he wished I would show the play to 
Sheridan at once. 

This very much disconcerted me : I had taken a sort 
of disgust to it, and was myself most earnestly desirous 
to let it die a quiet death. I therefore cooled the afiair 
as much as I conveniently could, and by evading from 
time to time the conversation, it was again sinkiqg into 
its old state, — when again Mr. Sheridan saw my father, 
and asked his leave to call upon me himself. 

This could not be refused. 

Well, — I was now violently fidgeted, and began to 
think of alterations, — and by setting my head to work, 
I have actually now written the fourth act from begin- 
ning to end, except one scene. — Mr. Sheridan, however, 
has not yet called, and I have so little heart in the 
affair, that I have now again quite dropt it. 

Such is the present situation of my politics. Now, I 
wish you much to write me your private opinion what I 
had best do in case of an emergency. Your letters are 
always sacred, so pray write with your usual sincerity 
and openness. I know you too well to fear your being 
offended if things should be so managed that your 
counsel cannot be followed ; it will, at any rate, not be 
thrown away, since it will be a fresh proof of your 
interest in my affairs and my little self. 

My notions I will also tell you; they are (in case 
I must produce this piece to the manager): — 

To entirely omit all mention of the club ; — 

To curtail the parts of Smatter and Dabbler as much 
as possible;— 
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To restore to Censor his 6000/. and not trouble him 
even to offer it ; — 

To give a new friend to Cecilia, by whom her affairs 
shall be retrieved, and through whose means the 
catastrophe shall be brought to be happy ; — 

And to change the nature oF Beaufort^s connexions 
with Lady Smatter, in order to obviate the unlucky 
resemblance the adopted nephew bears to our female 
pride of literature. 

This is all I have at present thought of. And yet, if I 
am so allowed y even these thoughts shall all turn to 
nothing ; for I have so much more fear than hope, and 
anxiety than pleasure, in thinking at all of the theatre, 
that I believe my wisest way will be to shirk — which, if 
by evasive and sneaking means I can, I shall. 

Now concerning Admiral Jem ; — you have had all the 
accounts of him from my mother; whether or not he has 
made any change in his situation we cannot tell. The 
Morning Post had yesterday this paragraph : — 

"We hear Lieutenant Bumey has succeeded to the 
command of Capt. Clerke's ship.^' 

That this, as Miss Waldron said of her hair, is all a 
falsity, we are, however, certain, as Lord Sandwich has 
informed my father that the first lieutenant of poor Capt. 
Cook was promoted to the Discovery. Whether, how- 
ever, Jem has been made first lieutenant of the Resolu- 
tion, or whether that vacancy has been filled up by the 
second lieutenant of that ship, we are not informed. The 
letter from my admiral has not, it seems, been very clear, 
for I met the Hon. Capt. Walsingham last week on a 
visit, and he said he had been at court in the morning. 
" And the king/' he continued, ** said to me, ^ Why, I don't 
thiak you captains in the navy shine much in the literary 
way !^ ' No, sir,' answered I, ' but then, in return, no 
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mote do. your Majesty's captaim^ m -thtf ! army'-^-exf 
cept Burgoyne^ I had a good mind to say !-»— but I did 
not dare/^ . \ ~.\/ 

I shall give you some furthei: partieulacs of my m^^ 
ing this Capt. Walsinghaiu. iu Bomei future lettAr>.M I 
veas mnch pleased with him. . .rir. . 

I am sure you must have been grieved for poQr:Capi(i 
Cook. * How hard^ after so many dangers, eo. much 
toi], — to die in so shocking a manner — ^in an islands he 
had himself discovered — among savages he had. hitmelf, 
in his first visit to them, civilised and rendered kind 
and hospitable, and in pursuit of obtaining justice, in ^ 
cause in which he had himself no interest^ bul^eal.for 
his other captain ! He was^ besides, the most moderate^ 
humane, and gentle circumnavigalxtf who ever went oiit 
upon discoveries ; agreed the best with all the Indians^ 
and, till this fatal time, never failed, however hostile they 
met, to leave them his friends. 

Dr. Hunter, who called here lately, said that he 
doubted not but Capt. Cook had trusted them too un- 
guardedly; for as he always had declared his opinion 
that savages never committed murder without provoca« 
tion, he boldly went among them without precautions 
for safety, and paid for his incautious intrepidity with 
his very valuable life. 

The Thrales are all tolerably well,— Mr. Thrale I 
think and hope much better. I go to them very often, 
and they come here certainly once every week^ and Mrs, 
Thrale generally oftener. I have had some charming 
meetings at their house, which^ though in brief^ I will 
enumerate. 

At the first, the party was Mr. Murphy; Mr. Seward, 

* The news of Captain Cook's melancholy death had just readied 
Englaiid. It took place in the preceding Febrnaiy. 
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Mr. Evans, Dr. Solander, and Lady Ladd. Dr. John« 
son had not then settled in the borough. 

Mr. Evans is a clergyman, very intimate with the 
Thrales, and a good-humoured and a sensible man. 

Dr. Solander^ whom I never saw before, I found very 
sociable^ full of talk, information, and entertainment* 
My father has very exactly named him, in calling him a 
philosophical gossip. 

The others you have heard of frequently. 

Mr. Murphy '* made at me'' immediately ; — he took a 
chair next mine, and would talk to me^ and to me only, 
almost all the day. He attacked me about my play, 
entreated me most earnestly to show him the rest of it, 
and made it many compliments. I told him that I had 
quite given it up— that I did not like it now it was done^ 
and would not venture to try it, and therefore could not 
consent to show it. He quite flew at this — vowed I 
should not be its judge. 

" What !*' cried he, ** condemn in this manner ! — give 
np such writing ! such dialogue ! such character ! No^ 
it must not be. Shew it me — ^you shall show it me. If 
it wants a few stage-tricks trust it with me, and I will 
put them in. I have had a long experience in these 
matters. I know what the galleries will and will not 
bear. I will promise not to let it go out of my hands 
without engaging for its success.'* 

This, and much more, he went on with in a low voice, 
obliging me by the nature of the subject to answer him 
in the same, and making everybody stare at the close- 
ness of our confab., which I believe was half its pleasure 
to him, for he loves mischievous fun as much as if he 
was but sixteen. 

While we were thus discoursing, Mr. Seward, who I am 
sure wondered at us, called out, " Miss Bumey, you don't 

YOIi. I« U 
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hear Dr. Solander." I then endeavoured to listen to him, 
and found he was giving a very particular account to the 
company of Captain Cook's appearance at Khamschatka 
•—a subject which they naturally imagined would interest 
me. And so indeed it did ; but it was in vain^ for Mr. 
Murphy would not hear a word ; he continued talking to 
me in a whisper, and distracted my attention in such a 
manner that I heard both and understood neither. 

Again^ in a few minutes, Mr. Seward called out, 
^^ Miss Burney, you don't hear tliis;'^ and yet my neigh- 
bour would not regard him^ nor would allow that I 
should. Exhortation followed exhortation, and entreaty 
entreaty, till, almost out of patience, Mr. Seward a third 
time exclaimed, 

'^Why, Miss Bumey, Dr. Solander is speaking of 
your brother's ship." 

I was half ashamed, and half ready to laugh. 

^^Ay," said Mrs. Thrale, '*Mr. Murphy and Miss 
Bumey are got to flirtation, so what care they for Cap- 
tain Cook and Captain Clerke.'^ 

*^ Captain Cook and Captain Clarke V repeated Mr. 
Murphy, — '^ who mentioned them ?'^ 

Everybody laughed. 

^^ Who?" said Mrs. Thrale. "Why Dr. Solander has 
been talking of them this hour.''^ 

^^ Indeed !" exclaimed he, ^' why, then, its Miss Bur« 
ney's fault]: she has been talking to me all this time on 
purpose to prevent my listening.^' 

Did you ever hear such assurance ? 

I can write no more particulars of my visit, as my letter 
is so monstrously long already ; but in conclusion. Dr. So- 
lander invited the whole party to the Museum that day 
week, and Lady Ladd, who brought me home, invited us 
all to dine with her after seeing it. This was by all ac» 
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oepf ed, and I will say something of it hereafter. I am 
very sorry I hare forgot to ask for franks, and must not 
forget to ask your pardon. 

And so God bless you, my dear daddy ! and bless 
Mrs. Gasty Mrs. Ham, and Kitty, and do you say God 
bless 

Your ever loving and affectionate 

F. B. 



Mr. Crisp to Miss F. Burney. 

ChesiDgtOD, Feb. 23, 1780. 

My dear Pannikin, 

Our letters crossed each other* I did not receive 
yours till the day after mine was sent off, otherwise I 
should not have then omitted what you seemed to require 
— my notions on the subject of Mr. Sheridan's importu- 
nity. My great scruple all along has been the consider^ 
ation of the great stake you are playing for, how much 
you have to lose, and how unequal your delicate and 
tender frame of mind would be to sustain the shock of 
a failure of success, should that be the case. You can't 
easily imagine how much it goes against me to say any- 
thing that looks like discouragement to a spirit already 
too diffident and apprehensive. Nothing but so rooted a 
regard for my Pannikin, and her peace and happiness, as 
I feel at this instant, could ever have prevailed on me to 
have used that freedom with her, which, though all 
authors pretend to insist, on from the friends they con- 
9ult^ yet ninety-nine out of a hundred are offended at; 
and not only so, but bear a secret grudge and enmity for 
the sincerity they have demanded, and in some measure 
extorted. I myself have met with and smarted for some 
instances of this kind ; but that shall not hinder me from 

u2 
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delivering my real sentiments to those I love when called 
upon, and particularly my own creature, Pannikin, for I 
think I know her generosity too well to suspect her of 
taking amiss what can proceed from no motive but 
friendship and fidelity. 

Well, then, this is my idea. The play has wit enough 
and enough — ^but the story and the incidents don^t ap- 
pear to me interesting enough to seize and keep hold of 
the attention and eager expectations of the generality of 
audiences. This, to me, is its capital defect. 

The omissions you propose are right, I think ; but how 
the business of the piece is to go on with such omissions 
and alterations as you mention, it is impossible for me to 
know. What you mean to leave out — the club and the 
larger share of Smatter and Dabbler — seems to have been 
the main subject of the play. Cecilia's loss and unex- 
pected restoration of her fortune, is not a new incident 
by any means; however, anything is preferable to Cen- 
sor's interfering in the business by his unaccountable 
generosity. 

Now, as to the very great importance, and indeed (to 
my thinking) the indispensable necessity, of an interesting 
plot or story, — let me recommend you to borrow, or get 
from the circulating library, ^' An Apology for the Life 
of Mr. Colley Gibber.'^ This book chance has thrown 
in my way since I last wrote to you ; and in running it 
over I very unexpectedly met with a full and copious de- 
tail of all my very thoughts on this subject, to a most 
minute exactness. The passage itself begins thus : — 

" Reader, by your leave, I will but just speak a word 
or two to any author that has not yet writ one word of 
his next play, and then I will come to the point again.^ 
He then goes on, ending with these words, viz: — 
^^ I imagined these observations might convince some 
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future author^ of how great advantage a fable well 
planned must be^ to a man of any tolerable genius.^' 

The echo of my sentiments of the matter for these 
foily years past! No man living was ever a better 
judge of stage interests and stage poHtics than Gibber. 

What to advise, I profess I know not — only thus 
much : I should have a much greater deference for the 
opinion of Sheridan than of Murphy ; I take him in him- 
self to be much deeper; and he is besides deeply inte- 
rested in the fate of whatever he brings forward on his 
own stage. Upon the whole, as he is so pressing to see 
what you have done, I should almost incline to con- 
sent. 

Your other daddy and madam were kind enough last 
Sunday to come on purpose from London to see me ; 
for which I think myself greatly obliged to them. They 
tell me of a delightful tour you are to make this autumn 
on the other side of the water, with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, 
Dr. Johnson, Mr. Murphy, &c. Where will you find 
such another set ? O, Fanny, set this down as the 
happiest period of your life ; and when you come to be 
old and sick, and health and spirits are fled (for the time 
may come), then live upon remembrance, and think that 
you have had your share of the good things of thia 
world, and say, — For what I have received, the Lord make 
me thankful ! 

And now, my Fanny, let me hear from you soon the 

result of your theatrical councils ; also a continuation of 

your own other adventures, and likewise (what you have 

hitherto shirked me of) the Susannitical Journal of Bright* 

helmstone. 

Your loving daddy, 

S. C. 
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Journal resumed. 

Bath, April 7. — ^A thousand thanks^my dearest Susy, 
for your kind and very satisfactary letter. I had, in- 
deed, been extremely anxious to hear of poor Pac- 
chierotti, for the account of his illness in the newspapers 
had alarmed me very much. You are very good for 
being so circumstantial. I long to hear of his more per- 
fect recovery, for, to use his own words, he has made 
himself an interest in my regard more than for his pro- 
fession. Merely for the profession, never can I admire 
more passionately than I did Millico ; but I now consi- 
der Pacchierotti as an estimable iriend, and as such I 
value him sincerely and affectionately, and you, I think, 
my little Susanna, are in this also of *^ one mind" with me. 

Don't be angry that I have been absent ,so long with- 
out writing, for I have been so entirely without a mo- 
ment to myself, except for dressing, that I really have 
not had it in my power. This morning, being obliged to 
have my hair dressed early, I am a prisoner, that I may 
not spoil it by a hat, and therefore I have made use of 
my captivity in writing to my dear Susy ; and, briefly, 
I will now chronicle what has occupied me hitherto. 

The journey was very comfortable ; Mr. Thrale was 
charmingly well and in very good spirits, and Mrs. 
Thrale must be charming, well or ill. We only went to 
Maidenhead Bridge the first night, where I found the 
eaution given me by Mr. Smelt, of not attempting to 
travel near Windsor on a hunting-day, was a very neces- 
sary one, as we were with difficulty accommodated even 
the day after the hunt ; several stragglers yet remaining 
at all the inns, and we heard of nothing but the king and 
royal huntsmen and hunts women. 

The second day we slept at Speen Hill, and the third 
day we reached Devizes. 
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And here^ Mrs. Thrale and I were much pleased with 
our hostess, Mrs. Laurence, who seemed something 
above her station in her inn. While we were at cards 
before supper, we were much surprised by the sound of 
a piano-forte. I jumped up, and ran to listen whence it 
proceeded. I found it came from the next room, where 
the overture to the '^ Buona Figliuola'^ was performing. 
The playing was very decent, but as the music was not 
quite new to me, my curiosity was not whole ages 
in satisfying, and therefore I returned to finish the 
rubber. 

Don't I begin to talk in an old-cattish manner of cards ? 

Well, another deal was hardly played, ere we heard 
the sound of a voice, and out I ran again. The singing, 
however, detained me not long, and so back I whisked : 
but the performance, however indifferent in itself, yet 
surprised us at the Bear at Devizes, and, therefore, Mrs. 
Thiale determined to know from whom it came. Ac- 
cordingly, she tapped at the door. A very handsome 
girl, about thirteen years old, with fine dark hair upon a 
finely-formed forehead, opened it. Mrs. Thrale made 
an apology for her intrusion, but the poor girl blushed 
and retreated into a comer of the room : another gir], 
however, advanced, and obligingly and gracefully invited 
us in, and gave us all chairs. She was just sixteen, ex- 
tremely pretty, and with a countenance better than her 
features, though those were also very good. Mrs. Thrale 
made her many compliments, which she received with a 
mingled modesty and pleasure, both becoming and in- 
teresting. She was, indeed, a sweetly-pleasing girl. 

We found they were both daughters of our hostess, 
and bom and bred at Devizes. We were extremely 
pleased with them, and ndade them a long visit, which I 
wished to have been longer. But though those pretty 
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girls struck ub so much, the wonder of the family was 
yet to be produced. This was their brother, a mort 
lovely boy often years of age, who seems to be noi merely 
the wonder of their family, but of the times, for bis asto- 
nishing skill in drawing.* They protest he has aever 
had any instruction, yet showed us some of his produc- 
tions that were really beautiful. Those that were co{Hes 
were delightful — those of his own composition ama^og, 
though far inferior. I was equally struck with the boy 
and his works. 

We found that he had been taken to town, and that 
all the painters had been Tery kind to him, and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds had pronounced him, the mother said, 
the most promising genius he had ever met with. Mr. 
Hoare has been so charmed with this sweet boy's draw- 
ings that he intends sending him to Italy with his own 
son. 

This house was full of books, as well as paintings^ 
drawings, and music ; and all the family seem not onty 
ingenious and industrious, but amiable ; added to which, 
they are strikingly handsome. 

I hope we shall return the same road, that we may see 
them again. 

I forgot to mention that when we were at Reading, we 
walked to see Coley, the seat of Miss Thompsons, sister-- 
in-law of Sir Philip Jennings Clarke. The house is lai^e, 
old-fashioned, new vamped, and rambling. 

I shall now skip to our arrival at this beautiful city, 
which I really admire more than I did, if possible, when 
I first saw it. The houses are so elegant^ the streets »xt 
so beautiful, the prospects so enchanting, I could fill 
whole pages upon the general beauty of the place and 

* This boy was afterwards the celebrated paititer, Sir Tbomftt 
£awrence, President of the Royal Academy. 
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coantryi but that I have neither time for myself^ nor in 
dtement for you^ as I know nothing tires so much as 
description* 

We alighted at York House^ and Mrs. Thrale sent 
immediately to Sir Philip Jennings Gierke, who spent 
the Easter hoUdays here. He came instantly, with his 
usual alacrity to oblige, and told us of lodgings upon 
the South Parade, whither in the afternoon we all hied, 
und Mr. Thrale immediately hired a house at the left 
corner. It was most deliciously situated ; we have mea- 
dows, hills^ Prior park, ^* the sofuflowing Avon'' — what- 
ever Nature has to offer, I think, always in our view» 
My room commands all these ; and more luxury for the 
eye I cannot form a notion o£i 

We stayed that night, Friday, at York House, and Sir 
Philip Gierke supped with us, and came to breakfast the 
next morning. I am quite sorry this Sir Philip is so 
violent and so wrong in his political opinions and con- 
duct, for in private life he is all gentleness, good breed* 
iiig, and friendliness. I was very sorry, too, when he left 
US, which he was obliged to do at noon, and to quit Bath 
the next day. 

Well — we spent Saturday morn in removing hither, 
and then immediately followed an engagement It was 
to spend the afternoon with some relations of Mrs. T. 

The relations were Mrs, G ^ an ugly, proud old 

woman, but marvellous civil to me; Mr. h — , a sensible 
man of eighty-two, strong, healthy, and conversable as 
he could have been at thirty-two ; his wife, a dull, muzzy 
old creature ; his sister, a ditto* 

Our afternoon was horribly wearying. 

When we came away, Mrs* Thrale Orflered our chairs 
to the playhouse ; Mr. Thrale would not accompany us. 
We were just in time fox ^Tlie Padlock," which was 
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almost as bad to me as the company I had just left. 
Tet the performers here are uncommonly good : some of 
them as good as almost any we have in town. 

Sunday. — In the evening we had again an engage- 
ment This^ however, was far more agreeable than our 
last. It was at Mrs. Lambart^s. Mrs. Lambart is a 
widow of Greneral Lambart^ and a sister of Sir Philip 
Jennings. She is an easy, chatty^ sensible woman of the 
world. 

There was a good deal of company ; among them, all 
that I much observed were two clergymen and a Miss 
Lewis. 

One of the clergymen was Mr. W— — , a young man 
who has a house on the Crescent, and is one of the best 
supporters of Lady Miller's vase at Bath Easton. He 
is immensely tall, thin, and handsome, but affected, de- 
licate, and sentimentally pathetic ; and his conversation 
about his own '^ feelings,^^ about ^' amiable motives," and 
about the wind, which, at the Crescent, he said in a tone 
of dying horror, ^' blew in a manner really frightful P^ 
diverted me the whole evening. But Miss Thrale, not 
content with private diversion, laughed out at his expres- 
sions, till I am sure he perceived and understood her 
merriment. 

The young lady, Miss Lewis, is a daughter of the 
Dean of Ossory; she is very handsome, and mighty 
gay and giddy, half tonish, and half hoydenish; and 
every other word she utters is ^ Horrible !'' 

Well, I must now to Monday. 

In the morning Miss Gregory called ; she is here with 
Mrs. Montagu. She made a long visit, and she brought 
me a very polite message from sweet Mr. Smelt's daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Cholmley, who had told Miss Gregory that 
her father had written to charge her to get acquainted 
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with me, in terms too civil to repeat ; and she was very 
willing, but did not know how. 

** And so," said Miss Ghregory, ^' I told her I would 
ask you.*^ 

I begged her to give my respects to Mrs. Cholm* 
•ley, and to tell her I should certainly wait upon her. 

In the evening we had company at home, — Mrs. Lam- 
bart, Miss Gregory, and Mrs. Montagu. 

Mrs. Montagu was in very good spirits, and extremely 
civil to me, taking my hand, and expressing herself well 
pleased that I had accompanied Mrs. Thrale hither. 
She was very flashy, and talked away all the evening; 
but Miss Gregory was as much disposed to talk herself, 
and she took to me this night as she did to Mrs. Camp- 
bell at Mrs. Ord's, and, therefore, I could scarce hear a 
word that Mrs. Montagu said. 

a|e die )|c He 4c 

Bath, April 10. — In the morning. Miss Bowdler re- 
tamed my visit : I was glad to see her, for old acquaint- 
ance sake. She does not look well, but is more agreeable 
than formerly, and seems to have thrown aside her 
pedantry and ostentatious display of knowledge ; and, 
therefore, as she is very sensible, and uncommonly culti- 
▼ated, her conversation and company are very well worth 
seeking. I introduced her to Mrs. Thrale, which I saw 
was a great gratification, as she had long known her by 
£Bune, and wished much to be presented to her. 

In the afternoon we all went to Alfred-buildings, 
where Mr. Bowdler lives. He was not at home, but 
his wife and two daughters did the honours. 

We found Mrs. Montagu, Miss Gregory, Miss Cooper, 
and Mrs. Sydney Lee already assemUed. 

This Mrs. Sydney Lee is a maiden sister of the famous 
rebel General. She is a very agreeable woman. 
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Miss Cooper you must have heard of: she is Miss 
Streatfield's darling friend^ and a very amiable and gen- 
tle old maid. I haVe seen her twice at Streatham. 

Mrs. Bowdler is very sensible and intelligent^ and 
my namesake was very rational and entertaining. 

Mrs. Montagu and Mrs.Tbrale both flashed away a^i 
mirably ; but I was again engrossed by Miss Gregory^ 
who raved of nothing but Mn Seward. 

When we returned home I found a note from Mrs. 
Cholmley^ inviting me to meet Mrs. Montagu on Friday. 
I was already engaged to a large party at Mrs. Lam« 
bart's, but my kind Mrs. Thrale, perceiving which way 
my inclination led^ undertook to make my apologies for 
the beginning of the evenings and to allow me to join 
her after my own visit was paid. I therefore wrote my 
thanks to Mrs. Cholmley, and accepted her invitation. 

Thursday. — The kindness of this family seems daily 
to increase towards me; not indeed that of Mrs. Thrale, 
for it cannoty so sweetly and delightfully she keeps it up ; 
she has not left herself power to do more ; — ^but Mr. 
Thrale evidently interests himself more and more about 
me weekly — as does his fair daughter. 

This morning a milliner was ordered to bring whatever 
she had to recommend, I believe, to our habitation, and 
Mr. Thrale bid his wife and daughter take what they 
wanted, and send him the account 

But, not content with this, he chained me to do the 
same. You may imagine if I did. However, finding 
me refractory, he absolutely insisted upon presenting me 
with a complete suit of gauze lino, and that in a man- 
ner that showed me a refusal would greatly disoblige 
him. And then he very gravely desired me to have 
whatever I pleased at any time, and to have it added to 
his account. And so sincere I know him to be, that I 
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am sure he would be rather pleased than surprised if I 
should run him up a new bill at tliis woman^s. He would 
fain have persuaded me to have taken abundance of 
other things and Mrs. Thrale seemed more grati6ed than 
with what he did for herself. Tell my dear father all 
this. 

Dr. Woodward called this morning. He is a physi- 
cian here, and a chatty agreeable man. 

At dinner, we had Dr. Harrington, another physician, 
and my father's friend and correspondent, upon whose 
account he was excessively civil to me. He is very sen- 
sible, keen, quiet, and well-bred. 

In the evening we were all engaged to the Belvidere, 
to visit Mrs. Byron, who anived at Bath two days be- 
fore. 

The Belvidere is a most beautiful spot ; it is on a high 
hill, at one of the extremities of the town, of which, as 
of the Avon and all the adjacent country^ it commands a 
view that is quite enchanting. 

Poor Mrs. Byron is very far from well, though already 
better than when I last saw her in town; but her charm- 
ing spirits never fail her, and she rattled and shone away 
with all the fire and brilliancy of vigorous health. Au- 
gusta is much improved in her person, but preserves the 
$ame engaging simplicity of manners that distinguished 
her at Brighthelmstone- She was quite overjoyed at 
meeting me, and talked quite in raptures of renewing our 
acquaintance and seeing me often. I never hardly met 
with so artless an enthusiasm for what she loves as in 
tbis fair Augusta, whom I must love in return, wbether I 
will or not. 

. In our way home we stopped at the theatre, and saw 
the farce of the " Two Misers"— wretched, wretched 
^tuff indeed! , .; , . 
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Friday. — In the evening I had to make my first visit to 
Mrs. Cholmley^ and a most formidable business it was, 
for she had had company to dinner, and a formal circle was 
already formed when my name was announced ; added 
to which, as I knew not the lady of the house from her 
guests, you may imagine I entered the room without as* 
tonishing the company by my brass. Mrs. Cholm- 
ley made it as Uttle awkward ^ she could to me, by 
meeting me almost at the door. She received me in a 
most elegant manner, making all sorts of poUte speeches 
about my goodness in making the first visit, and so forth. 
She seems very gentle and well-bred, and perfectly 
amiable in character and disposition. 

The party I found assembled was Mrs. Montaga, 
Mrs. Poyntz, a relation of Lady Spencer, Miss Gregory, 
Lord Mulgrave, Hon. Augustus Phipps, Sir Cornwallis 
Maud, Mr. Cholmley, Miss Ann Cholmley, and one or 
two more that I did not hear named. 

Mrs. Cholmley very obligingly placed me between 
herself and Miss Gregory, who is now become the most 
intimate acquaintance I have here^ and I find her far 
more agreeable than I believed she could have been. 
Mrs. Cholmley and I talked of nothing but our fathers ; 
she told me I could not have more afiection and re- 
spect for her father than she had for mine ; and I told 
her that if we should make any acquaintance with each 
other, I hoped nothing but good would come of it, for 
no connexion ever had a more dutiful foundation ; and 
then we went on^ she praising Dr. Burney, and I Mr* 
Smelt, till our party lessened^ and all the gentlemen were 
gone. 

Mrs. Poyntz, then, who had been at our side of the 
room, went over to Mrs. Montagu, who whispered her, 
and looked towards me. 
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** Ay," said Miss Gregory, '*^Mrs, Montagu has just 
now, I believe, found out Miss Barney." 

" Yes/' said Mrs. Montagu, smiling at roe, *^ I never 
knew her till this moment; but it was very cruel in you^ 
Miss Gregory, to let me remain so long in ignorance ; 
you know I cannot see anybody three yards off. I asked 
my Lord Mulgrave who it was^ but he could not tell me ; 
and I asked Sir Cornwallis, but he did not know ; at 
last Mrs. Poyntz informed me.*" 

By the way, that Mrs. Poyntz is a very sensible old 
gentlewoman. Of Lord Mulgrave and Sir Cornwallis 
I saw too little to speak. 

I was obliged now to take my own leave ; and Mrs. 
Montagu, when I was departing, arose and followed me^ 
and took my hand, and inquired earnestly concerning 
Mr. Thrale, who is a great favourite with her, and was 
all graciousness to me: and Mrs. Cholmley made 
me promise to repeat my visit ; and all did wondrous 
well. 

Mr. Cholmley handed me to the chair, and I then 
proceeded to Mrs. Lambart's. Here I found two rooms 
with company : whist^players in one, and a commerce 
party in the other. Fortunately, I escaped the latter by 
being very late. Among the folks were the Dean of 
Oasory^ who is a well-bred gentlemanlike dean^ Mrs. 
Lewis, his wife, a very civil woman, and his daughter, 
&c. 

When I had given an account of my preceding visit 
to my own friends, Mrs. Lambart made me sit next her, 
for she did not play herself, and we had some very com- 
fortable talk till the commerce table broke up, and then 
a certain Miss Willis came to my other side, and entered 
into conversation with me very facetiously. A mighty 
good-natured, foolish girl. 
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While we were prating^ Mr. E— , the clergyman I 
have mentioned before, joined us, and told Misft Willis 
jbow to call herself in Latin. 

" Go," said he, ** to your fktfaer, and say ^ How do yiou 
do, Mr. Voluntas-est ?' ^^ ; '' -^ 

This conceited absurdity diverted her and MiM' Lewis 
amazingly. ' " - 

•* But, dear !*' she cried, "it's so long I shanH; rete^m* 
ber it. I do think Latin words sound very odd. I diat 
say. Miss Bumey, you know Latin very well?" 

I assured her to the contrary. 

" Well,^' said the little fool, '« I know one word.** * 

" Do you ? pray what is it?*^ 

*' Why, it's cogitabund. It*s a very droll word.'^ 
* ♦ # * ♦ " 

Monday. — Lord Mulgitive, Augustus Phipps, Miss 
Cooper, Dr. Harrington, and Dr. Woodward dined with 
us. 

I like Lord Mulgrave very much. He has more wit, 
and a greater readiness of repartee, than any man I have 
met with this age. During dinner he was all brilliancy, 
but I drew myself into a little scrape with him, from 
which I much wanted some of his wit to extricate my- 
self. Mrs. Thrale was speaking of the House of Com- 
mons, and lamenting that she had never heard any de- 
bates there. 

" And now,'^ said she, *' I cannot, for this General 
Johnson has turned us all out most barbarously.'* 

" General Johnson V repeated Lord Mulgrave. 

" Ay, or colonel — I don't know what the man was, 
but I know he was no man of gallantry .'* 

" Whatever he was,'* said his lordship, '' I hope Be 
was a land officer.'^ 

" I hope so too, my lord,'' said she. 
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; '^ Noy no, 119/.' ciried Mr^Thrale, .'' it was Commodore 
J^obpson/; ... 

<^ That's bady indeed !'' said Lord Mulgrave, laughing^ 
'VI, tbojig^y by bib mannerSj he had belonged to the 
army." 

,,.'f Truejf''sai4 I: '^tbey were hardly polished enough 
for the sea." 

.This. I said d demirvoiofy and meant only for Mrs. 
Ilual|e ; but Lord Mulgrave heard and drew up upon 
them, and pointing his finger at me with a threatening 
air, exclaimed, 

" Don't you speak, Miss Bumey ? What's this, in- 
deed ?" 

They all stared, and to be sure I rouged pretty high* 

"I did not expect this from you,*' continued he, 
'^ hut take care ! I shall tell you of it a twelvemonth 
hence P' . 

I could not, at the moment, understand him, but I 
afterwards found he was thinking of poor Jem, and 
meant to threaten me with putting the quarrel into his 
hands. And so, for more reasons than one, I only an*, 
swered by laughing. 

" Miss Bumey,'* said Mrs. Thrale, " should be more 
respectful to be sure, for she has a brother at sea her- 
self." 

" I know it," said he, " and for all her, we shall see 
him come back from Kamschatka as polished a beau as 
any he will find.'' 

Poor Jem! God send him safe back, polished or 
rough. 

Lord Mulgrave*s brother Edmund is just entered into 
the army. 

" He told me t'other day," said his lordship, *^ that he 
did not like the thoughts of being a parson." 

VOL. I. X 
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a i Very well/ said I, ' you are old enough to choo»3 
for yourself; what will you be then V 

" < Why a soldier/ says he. 

" ^ A soldier ? will you so ? Why then the best thing 
you can do is to embark with your brother Henry imme- 
diately^ for you won't know what to do in a regiment by 
yourself/ Well, no sooner said than done ! Henry 
was just going to the West Indies in Lord Harrington's 
regimenty and Edmund ordered a chaise, and drove to 
Portsmouth after him. The whole was settled in half 
an hour." 

Curious enough. But I am sorry Edmund has taken 
this freak. He is an amiable young man, and I had 
rather he had kept clear of this fighting system^ and 
" things of that sort." 

In the evening^ we had our company enlarged. Mrs. 
Montagu came first, and was followed by Miss Gre- 
gory, Mrs. Sydney Lee, Mrs. Bowdler, and Fanny 
Bowdler. 

While I made tea, Lord Mulgrave sat next to me, 
and with a comical mock resentment told me he had 
not yet forgiven me for that sneer at his profession. 

" However/* he added, " if I can be of any use to 
you here at the tea-table, out of neighbourly charity, I 
will.^' 

I declined his offer with thanks, but when I was put« 
ting away the tea-chest, 

" So/' he cried, taking it from me, '^ cannot I put that 
down ? am I not poUshed enough for that ?" 

And afterwards, upon other similar opportunities, he 
said, 

" So you are quite determined not to trust me ?" 

Wednesday. — I received Charlotte's most agreeable 
account of Edward's stained drawings from ^^ Evelina," 
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and I am much delighted that he means them for the 
Exhibition, and that we shall thus show off t<^ether. 
His notion of putting a portrait of Dr. Johnson into Mr. 
Yillars's parlour was charming. I shall tell the doctor 
of it in my next letter^ for he makes me write to him. 

In the evening we had Mrs. Lambart, who brought us 
a tale, called " Edwy and Edilda," by the sentimental 
Mr. W ,and unread ably soft, and tender, and sense- 
less is it. . 

Thursday Morning, Apbil 13. — I am now come to 
the present time, and will try, however brief, to be to- 
lerably punctual. 

Dr. Johnson has sent a bitter reproach to Mrs.Thrale 
of my not writing to him, for he has not yet received a 
scrawl I have sent him. He says Dr. Barnard, the pro- 
vost of Eton, has been singing the praises of my book, 
and that old Dr. Lawrence has read it through three 
times within this last month ! I am afraid he will pass 
for being superannuated for his pains ! 

" But don't tell Burney this," adds Dr. Johnson, '' be- 
cause she will not write to me, and values me no more 
than if I were a Branghton !" 

Our party to-night at the Dean of Ossory's has by no 
means proved enchanting, yet Mrs. Montagu was there, 
and Hoare, the painter, and the agreeable Mrs. Lam- 
bart. But I was unfortunate enough not to hear one 
word from any of them, by being pestered with witlings 
all the night. 

First I was seated next the eldest Miss L , not 

the pretty girl I have mentioned, Charlotte, who is the 

second daughter. This Miss L is very heavy and 

tiresome, though she was pleased to promise to call 
upon me, and to cultivate acquaintance with me, in most 

civil terms. 

X 2 
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This was my fag till after tea, and then Mr. E- 



joined us ; I have always endeavoured to shirk this gee^ 
tieman, who is about as entertaining and as wise as poor 
Mr. Pugh, but for whom not having the saine regard, I 
have pretty soon enough of him ; and so, as I rather 
turned away, he attacked Miss L , and I spent an- 
other half-hour in hearing them. 

After this, he aimed at me downright, inquiring if I 
had been at Bath before, and so forth, and a mighty m» 
sipid discourse ensued. 

This lasted till Miss L proposed a "miss** party 

in the next room. Accordingly, off we moved; Miss 
Gregory went first, and I was following, when she ran 
back, and said the Dean was there writing. I would 
then also have made off, but he came out after tis, and 
taking my hand, would lead me into his library, protest- 
ing he had just sealed his letter. And then the other 

misses followed, and that wearisome Mr. E , and 

another young man yet sillier. 

The dean is very musical, and was much disappointed, 
I believe, that I did not play to him. However, we had 
a good deal of talk together, and he promised to contrive 
for me a hearing of Miss Guest, a lady whose pianoforte- 
playing I have heard extolled by all here, and whom I 
shall be much obliged to him for meeting with. 

Soon after he went to join the party in the next room. 
And then two hours, I believe, were consumed in the 
most insipid manner possible. I will give you a speci* 
men, though, to judge of. 

Mr. E. — " I never had the pleasure of being in company 
with Mrs. Montagu before — I was quite pleased at 
it.^' 

And yet the booby could not stay where she was ! 
** Mrs. Montagu! let's see," he continued, •^pray, 
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MisB Burney* did she not write 'Shakspeare Moral- 
isedr '' 

I simpered a little, I believe, but turned to Miss Gre- 
gory to -make the answer* . 

'^ No, sir/^ said she, '^ only an ' Essay on the Genius of 
Shakspeare.' '* 

: ^^I think," said this wight, ^'nobody must have so 
much pleasure at a play as Mrs. Montagu, if it^s well 
done ; if not, nobody must suffer so much, for that's 
the worst of too much knowledge, it makes people so 
difficult/' 

" Ay, that is to say," said the other wiseacre, '* that 
the more wisdom, the less happiness.^^ 

« That's all the better," said Miss L ^ '' for there 

are more people in the world ignorant than wise." 

" Very true," said Mr. E ; *^ for, as Pope says, 

' If ignorance is bliss, 
'Tis folly to be wise.' " 

Pope says ! Did you ever hear such " witlings ?" 
But I won't write a word more about the evening — ^it 

was very stupid, and that's enough. 

* * * * • 

We see Mrs. Montagu very often, and I have already 
spent six evenings with her at various houses. 

I am very glad at this opportunity of seeing so much 
of her; for, allowing a little for parade and ostentation, 
which her power in wealth, and rank in literature, offer 
some excuse for, her conversation is very agreeable ; she 
is always reasonable and sensible, and sometimes in- 
structive and entertaining; and I think of our Mrs. 
Thrale, we may say the very reverse, for she is always 
entertaining and instructive, and sometimes reasonable 
and sensible; and I write this because she is just now 
looking over me — not but what I think it too ! 
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Mr. Crisp to Miss F. Bumey. 

April 27, 1780. 

My dear Fannikin^ 

I am very glad you are now with the Thrales, in the 
midst of the Bath circle. Your time could not be better 
employed, for all your St. Martin's daddy wanted to 
retain you for some other purpose. You are now at 
school, the great school of the world, where swarms of 
new ideas and new chamcters will continually present 
themselves before you, 

" which you'll draw in, 
As we do air, fast as 'tis ministered I" 

My sister Gast, in her younger days, was a great 
favourite with an old lady who was a particular crony 
and intimate of old Sarah Marlborough, who, though 
much of the jade, had undoubtedly very strong parts, 
and was indeed remarkably clever. When Mrs. Hinde 
(the old lady) would sometimes talk to her about books, 
she'd cry out, *' Prithee, don't talk to me about books; 
I never read any books but men and cards !'' But let 
anybody read her book, and then tell me if she did not 
draw characters with as masterly a hand as Sir Joshui^ 
Reynolds. 

The portion you allowed me of your Tunbridge and 
Brighton Journal I sucked in with much pleasure and 
avidity. Why, you have begun already, and make good 
what I have said above — you take down whatever you 
see. Sophy Streatfield's mother is a character entirely 
new, and strongly marked. I pronounce it to be like^ 
and, though to a degree uncommon, is natural. 

I am glad the Attorney- General is a Scotchman, for I 
have heard it is a settled observation, that the Scotch^ 
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though deeply learned, great lawyers, great philosophers^ 
physicians, historians, mathematicians, &c., are re- 
markable for having no turn, neither talents nor relish, 
for humour. Does not one of the letters in Swift's 
works speak of some bishop who was a Scot, and when 
asked his opinion of Gulliver's Travels^ wondered how 
people could read such a heap of nonsensical, improbable 
lies ? I hope Mr. Wedderburne is a better judge of law 
than of satire and ridicule, or the Lord have mercy on the 
suitors in the Court of Common Pleas 1 

Mrs. Montagu, too ! How it flatters me to have my 
idea of her, formed above thirty years ago, confirmed by 
this instance. 

I believe I have told you of several letters the Duchess 
of Portland showed me of hers formerly (for I had no 
acquaintance with herself)^ so AiU of affectation, refine- 
ment, attempts to philosophise, talking metaphysics — ^in 
all which particulars she so bewildered and puzzled 
herself and her readers, and showed herself so superficial, 
nay, really ignorant in the subjects she paraded on — that, 
in my own private mind's pocket-book, I set her down 
for a vain, empty, conceited pretender, and little else. 
I know I am now treading on tender ground ; therefore 
mum for your life, or rather for my life. Were Mrs. 
Thrale to know of my presumption, and that I dare to 
vent such desperate treason to her playmate, what would^ 
she say to me ? 

You take no notice of several particulars I want to 
hear of. Your unbeautiful, clever heroine, beset all 
round for the sake of her great fortune — what is become 
of her ? I am persuaded she'd make her own fortune, 
whatever were the fate of her hunters. The idea is new 
and striking, and presents a large field for unhackneyed 
characters, observations, subjects for satire and ridicule. 
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and numberless advantages you'd meet \tith by w&lking 
in such an untrodden path. 

Have you yet met with CoHey Cibber, and riekd the 
passage I recommended to you ? 

I can't say I am sorry your affair with Mr. Sbendan is 
at present at a stand. In the meantime, the refusal 
coming from yourself, and not the manager, tells highly 
in your favour : your coyness will tend to enhance your 
fame greatly in public opinion. 

" 'Tis expectation makes the blessing dear !" 

Your loving daddy, 

S. C. 



Journal resumed. 

Bath> Friday.— This evening we have all been at 
Mrs. Montagu's, where we met Mrs. and Miss Bowdler, 
Lord Mulgrave, Mr. Cholmley, and Miss Cooper. Miss 
Gregory, of cpurse. Poor Mrs. Cholmley never ventures 
out of her own house in an evening, as her health is ex- 
tremely delicate. 

We had a very entertaining evening, for Mrs. Montagu, 
Mrs. Thrale, and Lord Mulgrave talked all the talk, and 
talked it so well, no one else had a wish beyond hearing 
them. 

Just before we came away, Miss Bowdler, who had 
been seated so far from me that I had not once spoken 
with her, crossed over to me, and said, 

" I have been longing this great while to get to you, 
but could not bear to cross the circle ; but there is a 
lady now at Bath, an acquaintance of mine, who wishes 
most eagerly to be an acquaintance of yours. She is a 
relation of Mr. Crisp." 

" Mr. Crisp ?'' exclaimed I. " Don't you mean Mr. 
Crispenr 
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"No, Mr. Crisp!" repeated she; "and this, lady 
wishes to see you so much." 

^^ Oh, so do I to see her/' quoth I, " if she is a relative 
of Mr. Crisp !" 

"I have promised/' continued she, "to endeavour 
to introduce her to you : will you, therefore^ be so good 
as to meet her at my house ?" 

" Oh, with the greatest pleasure in the world, at any 
time you please !^' 

" She has heard a great deal of you, and has seen 
some of your letters, and is so impatient that the first 
moment you can spare — ^" 

We then immediately settled next Monday morning, 
when I shall breakfast with them. 

I am much delighted with the prospect of seeing 
a relation of my beloved daddy ; but I am very 
much concerned, nay, and hurt, and hcdf angry, that 
this lady, whose name it seems is Leigh, should have 
seen any of my letters. It is not fair, and I am sure it 
is not pleasant; however, I shall write to Chesington 
about it. 

I have one packet ready for him, which I shall send 
to-morrow. I dare not scold in that, because I am so 
much in arrears, I have not assurance ; but when I get 
out of that shame I shall at both him and Mrs. Gast, 
whom I believe to be an accomplice. 

Saturday. — We walked in the beautiful meadows 
round the city all the morning, and went to drink tea 
with the ugly Mrs. C— — in the evening. 

But no more of the beauty of meadows, or ugliness of 
poor old women, for I must now speak, and thank you 
(I would, if I knew how,) for your very delightful 
packet, with the account of Rinaldo. You do very well 
to compassionate me for missing such a rehearsal — I was 
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half moped in reading it ; yet your relation, my dearest 
Susy, is the very next best thing to having been there, 
because it is so circumstantial^ so warm, and so full of 
feeling. Oh that I could but have been with you! 
Pacchierotti's having so much to do in the cantabile style 
is just what I have always wished, and I was almost 
thrilled only with your account of his energy, and fire, 
and exertion in his last song. Oh that I could but have 
heard him ! Do, pray, tell him how much I repine at my 
unfortunate absence. 

April 29th. — It is such an age since I have written, 
that had I not kept memorandums in my tablets, I could 
not possibly give any account of our proceedings. 

But I shall begin where I left off, with again thanking 
you for your long relation of sweet Pacchierotti^s visit 
after his illness, and for your design of making him 
begin his letter sur-le-champ ; but in truth, Pm a little 
disappointed that he makes me wait so long. It will be 
very goodnatured in you to teaze him for me ; but of all 
things I desire you not to help him ; for much as I love your 
letters, I hate even Garrick thus at second hand, and 
would not give a fig a-dozen for compilations of that sort. 
His note to Sheridan made me laugh, yet it much sur- 
prised me. — O these Italians! no meekness can guard 
them from the rage of revenge ; yet I do most firmly 
believe nothing but almost intolerable ill-usage would 
provoke it in our Pac. 

Now back to mv memorandums. 

Sunday. — We had Mrs. Byron and Augusta, and 
Mrs. Lee, to spend the afternoon. Augusta opened her 
whole heart to me, as we sat together, and told me 
all the affairs of her family. Her brother, Captain 
George Byron, is lately returned from the West Indies, 
and has brought a wife with him from Barbadoes 
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though he was there only three weeks^ and knew not 
this girl he has married till ten days before he left it ! 

Poor Mrs. Byron seems destined for mortification and 
humiliation ; yet such is her native fire, and so wonder- 
ful are her spirits, that she bears up against all calamity, 
and though half mad one day with sorrow and vexation^ 
is fit the next to entertain an assembly of company ; — 
and so to entertain them as to make the happiest person 
in the company, by comparison with herself, seem sad. 

Augusta is a very amiably- ingenuous girl, and I love 
her the more for her love of her sisters : she talked to me 
of them all, but chiefly of Sophia, the youngest next to 
lierself, but who, having an independent fortune, has 
quarrelled with her mother, and lives with one of her 
sisters, Mrs. Byron, who married a first cousin, and son 
of Lord Byron. 

"Ah, Miss Bumey," she says continually, ''if you 
knew Sophy, you would never bear me ! she is so much 
better than I am, — and so handsome, and so good, and 
so clever,— -and I used to talk -to her of you by the hour 
together. She longs so to know you ! ' Come,^ she says, 
' now tell me something more about your darling. Miss 
Bumey.' But I ought to hope you may never see her, 
for if you did I should be so jealous !'' 

You wish to hear more of Mrs. Sydney Lee, but 
Augusta so entirely occupied me, that I could talk to no 
one else. But it was an odd sort of meeting between the 
sister of the rebel general, and the wife of the king's 
admiral ! Mrs. Lee corresponds with her brother, and 
had a letter from him not long since, — almost torn, she 
says, to pieces, it had been so often opened and read in 
its voyage and journey. 

Monday. — According to my appointment I break*" 
fasted at the Bowdlers'. I was immediately intro- 
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duced to my daddy's cousin. Miss Leigh. She is a tally 
pretty^ elegant girl^ very sensible in her conyersatioi^ and 
very gentle and pleasing in her manners. I went pre- 
pared to like her for Mr. Crisp's sake, and I came 
Away forced to like her for her own^ 

She came up to me in a very flattering maqner^ to tell 
me how much she had wished to make the acquaintance, 
and so forth : and then I told her how happy I was to 
see a relation of Mr. Crisp. 

"What Mr. Crisp is it?" cried Mrs, Bowdler; "is it 
Sam V 

" Yes, ma^am," said I, staring at her familiarity. 

" What !" cried she, again, " do you know little Sam 
Crisp.?'' 

" I don^t know for little," returned I, much surprised ; 
" but he is the most intimate friend I have in the world, 
and the dearest. Do you know him then ?" 

" Do I ? — yes, very well ; I have known little Sam 
Crisp this long while.*' 

" I can't imagine,'* cried I, half affronted at her man- 
ner of naming him, " why you should so ' little' him ; I 
know not any one thing in the world in which he is 
little, — neither in head, nor heart, — ^neither in under- 
standing, person, talents, nor mind.*" 

" I fancy, ma'am," said Miss Leigh, " you hardly 
mean the Mr. Crisp Miss Bumey does." 

"I mean Sam Crisp," said she, "the Greenwich 
Traveller." 

This appeased me, — and we cleared up the mistake. 
But Mrs. Bowdler, though a very clever woman^ is not a 
very delicate one. For, after this. Miss F, Bowdler had 
a letter brought her, — and presently read aloud from it, 
" I long extremely to know Miss Burney, — I hope she 
will not leave Bath till I return." 
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Pray,'' said I, " may I ask who that is from ?" 
From my sister Harriet/^ answered she, 

" Yes/' bolted out Mrs. Bowdler, " Harriet. is one of 
the greatest admirers of ' Evelina.' " 

These sort of abrupt speeches from people one hardly 
knows, are amazingly disagreeable : and Fanny Bowdr 
ler and Miss Leigh looked almost as awkward as my- 
self. 

The rest of the visit was almost wholly devoted to the 
praise of Mr. Crisp and Mrs. Gast ; Miss Leigh adores 
Mrs. Gast, and so the brother and the sister were in 
good hands. She lives here with her mother, from whom 
she brought me many kind speeches^ and whom I readily 
promised to wait upon. 

This evening, the only one since we came^ we spent at 
home without company. 

Tuesday. — We all went to Mrs. Bowdler's. 

Mr. Bowdler, a very worthy, extremely little man 
(much less than Sam Crisp, I assure you, Mrs. Bowdler), 
appeared to-day ; but only appeared, for he was shy, 
and spoke not. I have neglected to mention that the 
eldest Miss Bowdler, by a dreadful cold, has quite lost 
Jier voice — ^lost all possible power of speech ! I never 
heard of so extraordinary or so horrible a circumstance ; 
she has been wholly dumb for three years. She seems 
perfectly resigned, and very mild and patient; but it is 
really painful to be in a room with her. 

Besides their own family, we met Mr. Jerningham, 
the poet. I have lately been reading his poems, if 
his they may be called. He seems a mighty delicate 
gentleman ; looks to be painted, and is all daintification 
in manner, speech, and dress. 

The rest of the company I shall not trouble you with 
mentioning, save Miss Leigbj, who sat next me, and filled 
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up all the evening with hearing of Mr. Crisp^ and talking 
of Mrs. Gast, except what was given to attending to 
Mr. Jemingham's singing to his own accompaniment 
upon the harp. He has about as much voice as Sacchini^ 
and very sweet-toned^ though very English ; and he sung 
and played with a fineness that somewhat resembled the 
man we looked at at Piozzi^s benefit ; for it required a 
painful attention to hear him. And while he sings^ he 
looks the gentlest of all dying Corydons ! 

Oh^ what must he have thought of Mrs. Bowdler, who, 
when he was trying to recollect an air from the '' Her- 
mit/^ called out, 

*' Pray, Mr. Jeminghami can't you sing us some of 
your own poetry V 

I really feared he would have fainted away at so gross 
a question ; but, to my great relief, I observed he only 
looked down and smiled. 

Wednesday. — ^At the desire of Miss F. Bowdler, we 
all went to the play, to see an actress she is dotingly 
fond of, Mrs. Siddons, in " Belvidera ;" but instead of 
falling in love with her, we fell in love with Mr. Lee, 
who played Pierre — and so well ! I did not believe such 
an actor existed now our dear Garrick is gone ; a better, 
except Garrick, never did I see — nor any one nearly 
equal to him — for sense, animation, looks, voice, grace — 
— Oh, for everything the part would admit — ^he is indeed 
delightful. 

Augusta Byron and Miss Gregory were of our party. 
They are both so much my friends, that they made me 
divide the evening between them. 

In the evening we had Mrs. L , a fiit, round, pant- 
ing, short-breathed old widow; and her daughter, a 
fubsy, good-humoured, laughing, silly, merry old maid. 
They are rich folks, and live together very comfortably, 
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and the daughter sings — not in your fine Italian taste ! 
no, that she and her mother agree to hold very cheap— 
but all about Daphne, and Chloe, and Damon, and Phil- 
lis, and Jockey ! 

Friday. — In the morning, to my great concern, Lord 
Mulgrave called to take leave. He takes away with him 
more wit than he leaves behind him in all Bath, except 
what is lodged with Mrs. Thrale. As to Mrs. Montagu, 
she reasons well, and harangues well, but wit she has 
none. Mrs. Thrale has almost too much ; for when she 
is in spirits, it bursts forth in a torrent almost overwhelm- 
ing. Ah ! 'tis a fault she has as much to herself as her 
virtues ! 

Mrs. Cholmley was so kind as to call this morning, 
and as I happened to be alone, we had a very comfortable 
chat together, and then Mrs. Thrale came in, and I had 
the pleasure of introducing them to each other. She is 
a woman of as much real delicacy as Mr. Jemingham 
(whom Lord Mulgrave calls a pink-and-white poet — ^for 
not only his cheeks, but his coat is pink) is a man of 
affected delicacy. 

In the evening we went to visit Mrs. K . 

Mrs. K is a Welsh lady, of immense fortune, who 

has a house in the Crescent, and lives in a mostmagnifi- 

cent style. She is about fifty, very good-humoured^ 

well-bred, and civil, and her waist does not measure 

above a hogshead. She is not very deep, I must own ; 

but what of that ? If all were wits, where would be the 

admirers at them ? 

She received me very graciously, having particularly 

desired Mrs. Thrale to bring me : for she is an invalid, 

and makes no visits herself. She told me she knew my 

uncle at Shrewsbury very well* 
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'^ And pray, ma'^am,^ says she, ''how does Dr. Barney 
dor 

« Very well/' I thanked her. 

'^ Do you know Dr. Barney, ma^am ?'' said Mr. 
Thrale. 

'' No, sir, but I know his book. I think if s vastly 
pretty.^^ 

'' Why, yes, ma'am," said Mrs. Thrale, '^ Dr. Bumey 
has found out the art of making all people like both him 
and his book/' 

It is comical enough to see how she is always provoked 
at hearing these underlings praise him. She is ready to 
kill them for liking him, and has a whimsical notion that 
their applause degrades him. 

" Yes, ma'am,'' answered Mrs. K , " and there is 

somebody else too that has made all people like her 
book." 

^^True, ma'am; Dr. Barney's daughter inherits that 
art from him.'' 

'^ O, ma'am, I was so entertained ! Oh, dear ! and 
I was quite ill too, ma'am, quite ill when I read it. But 
for all that — why, why, ma'am, I was as eager, and I 
wanted sadly to see the author." 

Soon after this, arrived Mrs. Montagu and Miss Gregory. 
Miss Gregory brought a chair next to mine, and filled up 
the rest of my evening. I am really half sorry she appeared 
to such disadvantage that evening we saw her together 
at Mrs. Ord's, for I now begin to like her very much. 
She is frank, open, shrewdy and sensible, and speaks her 
opinion both of matters and things with a plumpness of 
honesty and readiness that both pleases and diverts me. 
And though she now makes it a rule to be my neigh- 
bour wherever we meet, she has never made me even 
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a hint of a compliment; and that is not nothing as 
times go. 

Afterwards^ who should be announced but the author 
of the " Bath Guide," Mr. Anstey. I was now all 
eye ; but not bei^g able to be all ear, I heard but little 
that he said^ and that little was scarce worth hear- 
ing. He had no opportunity of shining, and was as 
much like another man as you can imagine. It is very 
vnfair to expect wonders from a man all at once ; yet it 
was impossible to help being disappointed^ because his 
air, look, and manner are mighty heavy and unfavourable 
to him. 

But here see the pride of riches ! and see whom the 

simple Mrs. K can draw to her house ! However, 

her party was not thrown away upon her, — as I ought to 
say, because highly honoured by her exultingly whisper- 
ing to Mrs. Thrale, 

" Now, ma^am, now, Mrs. Thrale, Fm quite happy ; 
for Fm surrounded with people of sense ! Here^s Mrs. 
Montagu, and Mrs. Thrale, and Mr. Anstey, and Miss 
Bufney. I'm quite surrounded, as I may say, by people 
of sense !'^ 
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PART VIII. 

1780. 

Saturday. — In the morning my ever kind Mrs. T. 
accompanied me to the Belvidere, to call upon Mrs. and 
Miss Leigh^ and to invite the latter to our house in the 
evening, to meet the Bowdlers. Mrs. Leigh herself can- 
not make any visits, because she has dreadfully sprained 
her ankle, and is obliged to wear a large shoe and flannel. 
She is a very sensible, agreeable woman, not so elegant 
as her daughter, but very civil, courteous, and good- 
natured. We talked away about Mr. Crisp and Mrs. 
Cast like mad. I know no subject upon which I am 
more fluent; and so I suppose I seldom have, to a new 
acquaintance, appeared more loquacious. They were 
both too prudent to mention having seen my letters ; but 
Miss Bowdler has given me intelligence which I shall 
not make the less use of. 

9ie sic afc 4: 

Is it not a shocking thing, my dear Susette^ that I 
am obliged to write to you upon this decent paper ? 
I never bring half enough riff'-raff' with me for the 
volumes I write to you, and yet it always goes to my 
heart to treat you so genteelly. 

Well, to go back to that Saturday that passed an age 
ago, where I left ofi* in my last 

Dr. Harrington and Miss Cooper dined here. 

Dr. Harrington, I find, is descended in a right line 
from the celebrated Sir John Harrington, who was god- 
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son of Queen Elizabeth, and one of the gayest writers' 
and flashers of her reign ; and it is his son that is thei 
Rev. Henry Harrington, who published those very cu- 
rious, entertaining and valuable remains of his ancestor 
under the title " Nugse Antiquse/' which my father and 
all of us were formerly so fond of. 

We had much talk among us of Chatterton^ and, as 
he was best known in this part of the world, I attended 
particularly to the opinion of Dr. Harrington concerning 
him; and the more particularly because he is uncom* 
monly well- versed in the knowledge of English antiqui- 
ties ; therefore was I much surprised to find it his opinion 
that Chatterton was no impostor, and that the poems 
were authentic, and Rowley's. Much, indeed, he said 
they had been modernized in his copies ; not by design, 
but from the difficulty which attended reading the old 
manuscript — a difficulty which the genius of Chatterton 
urged him not to confess but to redress. A book, how- 
ever, is now publishing that is entirely to clear up this 
so long-disputed and very mysterious affair, by Dr« 
Mills, Dean of Exeter. 

In the evening we had a great deal more company, — 
consisting of the Dean of Ossory, Mrs. and Miss Lewis, 
but not Charlotte Lewis, who is not well, Mrs. and Miss 
Bowdler, my pretty new acquaintance. Miss Leigh, and 
Mr. Jemingham. 

Miss Leigh and I kept together very rigidly the whole 
evening, and talked a great deal of talk, and grew very- 
ilitimate. 

Mrs. Bowdler, to keep up the character I have already 
given of her, once called out from the furthest end of the 
loom, ''Miss Burney, my daughter Harriet longs more 
and more to see you ; she writes us word she hopes to 
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come home in time^ or she shall be prodigiously disap*' 
pointed.*' 

I had much discourse vi^ith the dean, all about the 
prospects, and the walks, and the country; he is ex- 
tremely civil and well-bred. 

Sunday. — ^This morning Miss Gregory came to ac- 
company us to St. James's Church, to hear Dr. Porteus, 
Bishop of Chester, preach a charity sermon for an ex- 
cellent institution here, to enable the poor sick to drink the 
waters in an hospital. It was an admirable sermon, ra- 
tional, judicious, forcible, and truth-breathing; and de- 
livered with a clearness, stillness, grace, and propriety 
that softened and bettered us all — ^as, I believe, appeared 
by the collection, for I fancy not a soul left the church 
without offering a mite. 

The evening we spent with old Mrs. C , and divers 

other old gentlewomen assembled at her house. Im- 
mensely dull work, indeed ! 

Monday, — ^This morning we appointed for hearing 
Miss Guest play ; and Miss Lawes, that good and odd 
old maid I have already mentioned, conducted us to her 
house ; and was delighted beyond measure with a mix- 
ture of goodhumour for us, and exultation for herself^ 
that she had the credit of the introduction. 

Miss Guest is very young, but far from handsome; 
she is, however, obliging, humble, unassuming^ and 
pleasing. At her house, by appointment, we met the 
Dean of Ossory and Dr. Woodward. 

She began with playing the third of Eichner, and I 
wished she had begun with something else, for I have so 
often heard our dear Etty in this, that I was quite spoiled 
for Miss Guest, or, I firmly believe, for anybody ; because 
in Eichner, as in Bach of Berlin, Echard and Bocchc- 
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rini, Etty plays as if inspired, and in taste, expression^ 
delicacy and feeling, leaves nothing to wish. Miss Guest 
has a very strong hand^ and is indeed a very fine player 
— so fine a one as to make me think of Etty while she 
plays, though always, and in all particulars, to this poor 
girPs disadvantage. 

She next played the second of Clementi, which seemed 
to want nothing but a strong hand, and therefore I was 
full as well content with the player as with the music^ 
but not enchanted with either, 

' After this she sung, ^' lo che fedele,'^ and here I 
thought I liked her better than in her playing. She has 
but little voice, but it is very sweet. Sacchini was her 
master, and, I fancy, must have taught her this very 
song, for she really sings it charmingly. Altogether I 
was so well -pleased with her that I was quite sorry we 
could stay to hear nothing more. I am most greedily 
hungry for a little music, and have heard nothing at all 
approaching Miss Guest since I left town. She is to 
come hither to give lessons to Miss Thrale, and help keep 
up her singing, and so I shall probably often hear her. 

In our way home we met Miss Gregory, who flew up 
to me, and taking my hand, cried, 

^^ I have received in a letter I had this morning such an 
eloge of * Evelina' — such a description of you; 'Ti? 
from Mrs. Chapone, too, and I will shew you next time 
we meet.'^ 

There's for you ! who would not be a blue-stockinger 
at this rate? 

We. parted with Miss Lawes upon the parade, and came 
W to dress, and while I was yet engaged in this important 
occupation, Mrs. Thrale came laughing into my room to 
tell me Miss Lawes had just been with her again, and 
told her she had j ust been with Mrs. Dobson, '< And, dear 
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ma'am, there I beard all about Miss Barney ! I was 
never so surprised. But I am going to the library imme- 
diately for the book ; though I assure you I read it aS 
when it first came out ; but that was nothing like, not 
knowing anything of the matter ; but Mrs. Dobson has let 
me into the secret, so I wanted to know if it's all true V* 

Mrs. Thrale readily confirmed it. 

*' Well," cried she, *^ I shall run to tlje library, then, 
directly and fetch it ; but to be sure I thought firom the 
beginning that something was the matter, though I could 
not tell what, because, ma^am, I felt such a panic, — I 
assure you when I sung before Miss Bumey I was never 
in such a panic in my life !'^ 

Mrs. Dobson, I dare say, is not a new name to you; 
she has made • an abridged translation of " Petrarch's 
Life," and of the '^ History of the Troubadours.^* She 
has long: been trying to make acquaintance with Mrs. 
Thrale, but Mrs. Thrale not liking her advances^ has 
always shrunk from them ; however, I find she has pre^- 
vailed with Miss Lawes to let her be one of her part^ 
when her visit is returned. 

This evening we all went to Mrs. Cholmley's, in 
consequence of an elegant invitation from that very 
elegant lady, to meet Mrs. Montagu, who was therewith 
Miss Gregory, Miss Poyntz, and a Mrs. Wilson. 

We had a very cheerful and pleasant evening. 

Tuesday. — ^This morning I went to the Belvidere to 
breakfast, by engagement, with Mrs. and Miss Leigh; 

I like them more and more, and we talked about deai 
Chesington, and were quite comfortable, and I waisf so 
well pleased with my visit that I stayed with them almost 
all the morning. 

In the evening we went to Mrs. Lambart, who is 
another of my favourites. I was very ready to like her 
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for the sake of her brother. Sir Philip Jennings Gierke ; 
and I find her so natural, so chatty, so prone to fan aiict 
ridicule, and so sociably agreeable, that I am highly 
pleased with her acquaintance. 

This evening we had plenty of sport with her, of the 
ridiculous sort, which is quite her favourite style. She 
had nobody with her at first but a Miss Pleydell, a very 
unaffected and good-humoured girl, and therefore she 
produced for our entertainment a new tragedy, in manu- 
script, written by a Worcester clei^man, who is 
tutor to her son. This tragedy, it seems, Mr. Sheridan 
has read, and has promised to bring out next winter. 
It is called ^^Timoleon." It is mighty common trash, 
and written in very clumsy language, and many of 
the expressions afforded us much diversion by their 
mock grandeur> though not one affected, interested or 
surprised us. But, it seems, when we complained of its 
length and want of incident, Mrs. Lambart told us that 
the author was aware of that, and said he knew ther^ 
,vras no incident, but that he could not help it, for ther^ 
»ras none that he could find in the history ! Don't you 
admire the necessity he was under of making choice of 
a subject to which he knew such an objiection ? • • 

I did not, however, hear above half the piece, though 

enough not to regret missing the rest, for Mr. E -^ 

now made his appearance^ and Mrs. Thrale read the rest 
to herself. 

. As you seem to have rather a taste for these 
^ Witlings,'^ I will give you another toueh of this young 
divine. He soon found out what we were about, and 
presently said, '^If that play is writ by the person I 
'suspect, I am sure I have a good right to know some of 
it ; for I was once in a house with him, and his study 
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happened to be just over my head, and 90 there I used 
to hear him spouting by the hour togetber.^^ 

He spoke this in a tone of complaint that made us all 
laugh, with which facetiousness^ however, he waa so fiur 
from being disturbed, that he only added, in a voice of 
fretful plaintiveness, 

'^ Fm sure Pve cause enough to remember it, for he has 
kept me awake by the whole night together.^' 

We were now not content with simpering, for we could 
not forbear downright laughing: at which he still 
looked most stupidly unmoved* 

Wednesday was a sort of grand day. We all dined 
and spent the evening at Mrs. K— — ^'s. Our party was 
Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Poyntz, Miss Gregory, Miss Owen, 
Dr. Maningham, and Mr. Hunt. 

The ladies you have heard of enough. Of the men. 
Dr. Maningham is very good-humoured, fat, and 
facetious. He asked me much after my dear father, 
whom he met with at Buxton, and after the DenoyerSf 
with whom he seemed extremely intimate, and so, 
indeed, he was well inclined to be with me, for he shook 
me by the wrist twenty times in the course of the day. 
Mr. Hunt is a young man of very large independent 
fortune, very ugly, very priggish, a violent talker, and a 
self-piquer upon immense good breeding. 

Miss Gregory and I kept together all the day, and did 
each of us very well. She told me that the Mrs. Wilson 
I met at Mrs. Cholmley's wanted to know me, and, if I 
should not think her *^ very impudent'' would come up to 
speak to me the first time she saw me on the Parade. I 
condescended to send her a civil permission. 

Mrs. K took the first opportunity that presented 

itself, to make me, in a low voice, abundance of civil 
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speeches about '^ Evelina." All the loud speeches 
made by Mr. Hunt, who talked inoeBsantly, aud of 
nothing but dancing ! Poor Mrs. Montagu looked tiiec 
to death, and could not get in a word ; — it was leaUy 
ridiculous to see how this coxcomb sileaced her. 

When everybody was gone, but ounelves and Mns 
Gregory, we Misses grovnng somewhat facetious in a 

comer, Mrs. K^ good-humouredly called out, " I'm 

sure, ladies, I am very glad to see you so merry. Ah,-* 
one of you young ladies, — I don't say which — ^has givea 
me a deal of entertainment ! I'm sure I could never leave 
oiF reading*; and when Miss Owen came into my room, 
says I, don't speak a word to me, for I*m so engaged !— > 
I could not bear to be stopped — and then, Mn. Thzak, 
I had such a prodigious desire to see her — for I said^ 
says I, * I'm sure she must have a good heart, — heve's 
such fine sentiments/ says I. — Oh ! it's a sweet book V^ 

^' Ay, ma'am,^' said Mrs. Thrale ; " and we that know 
her, like her yet better than her book." 

" Well, ma'am,'' answered she, " and I that know the 
book best, — to be sure I like that." 

"Then, ma'am, you show your taste; and I my 
judgment. 

"And what must I show?" cried I ^"mv back I 

believe, and run away, if you go on so !" 

Here, then, it stopped ; but when I was taking leave 
Mrs. K repeated her praises, and added, 

« I'm sure, ma'am, you must have a very happy way 
of thinking; and then there's Mre. Dnva],~sach % 
natural character !" 



IHURSDAY.— We were appomted \o meet the Bieiiop 
of Chester at Mrs. Montagu's. This proved %T^ 
gloomy kind of grandeur ; the Bishop waited ftr 
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Tbrale to speak, Mrs. Thrale for the Bishop ; so iKither 
of them spoke at all ! 

Mrs. Montagu cared not a fig, as long as she spoke 
herself, and so she harangued away. Meanwhile Mr» 
Melmoth, the Pliny Melmoth, as he is called, was of the 
party, and seemed to think nobody half so great as him- 
self, and, therefore, chose to play first-yioUn without 
further ceremony. But, altogether, the evening was not 
what it was intended to be, and I fancy nobody was 
satisfied. It is always thus in long-projected meetings. 

The Bishop, howeyer, seems to be a very elegant man: 
Mrs. Porteus, his lady, is a very sensible a,nd well-bred 
woman: he had also a sister with him, who sat quite 
mum all the night, and looked prodigiously weary. 

Mr. Melmoth seems intolerably self-sufficient — ^ap- 
pears to look upon himself as the first man in Bath, 
and has a proud conceit in look and manner, mighty 
forbidding. His lady is in nothing like the Bishop's; 
I am sure I should pity her if she were. 

The good Miss Cooper was of the party, and a Mrs. 
Forster. I, as usual, had my friend Greg, at my elbow. 
If I had not now taken to her, I should absolutely run 
wild ! 

Friday was a busy and comical day. We had an 
engagement of long standing, to drink tea with Miss 
L———, whither we all went, and a most queer evening did 
we spend. 

When we entered, she and all her company were look- 
ing out of the window ; however, she found us out in a 
few minutes, and made us welcome in a strain of delight 
and humbleness at receiving us, that put her into a 
flutter of spirits, from which she never recovered all the 
evening. 
. Her fat, jolly mother took her seat at the top of the 
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Toom ; next to her isat a lady in a riding habit, wbota 
I soon found to be Mrs. Dobson ; below her sat a gentle 
woman, prim, upright, neat, and mean ; , and, next to her, 
sat another, thin, hagged, wrinkled, fine, and tawdry, 
with a thousand frippery ornaments and old-fashioned 
furbelows; she was excellently nick-named, by Mrs. 
Thrale, the Duchess of Monmouth. On the opposite 
side was placed Mrs. Thrale, and, next to her, Queeny. 
For my own part, little liking the appearance of the set, 
and half-dreading Mrs. Dobson, from whose notice I 
wished to escape, I had made up myself to one of the now 
deserted windows, and Mr. Thrale had followed me. As 
to Miss L ■■ , she came to stand by me, and her panic, 
I fancy, returned, for she seemed quite panting with a 
desire to say something, and an incapacity to utter it. 

It. proved happy for me that I had taken this place, for 
in a few minutes the mean^ neat woman, whose name was 
Aubrey, asked if Miss Thrale was Miss Thrale ? 

*' Yes, ma^am." 

^' And pray, ma'am, who is that other young lady ?'' 

'* A daughter of Dr. Bumey's, ma^am.^' 

" What P' cried Mrs. Dobson, " is that the lady that 
has favoured us with that excellent novel V 

'' Yes, ma'am.'^ 

Then burst forth a whole volley from all at once. 
^* Very extraordinary, indeed !" said one — " Dear heart, 
who*d have thought it?" said another — " I never saw the 
like in my life !" said a third. And Mrs. Dobson, enter- 
ing more into detail, began praising it through, but chiefly 
Evelina herself, which she said was the most natural 
character she had ever met in any book. * 

Meantime, I had almost thrown myself out of the 
window, in my eagerness to get out of the way of this 
gross and noisy applause ; but poor Miss L r, having 
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Stood quitd silent a long time, simpering, and nodding her 
assent to what was said, at last broke forth with, 

^' I assure you, ma'am, we've been all quite delighted: 
that is, we had read it before^ but only now upon reading 
it again." 

I thanked her, and talked of something else^ and she 
took the hint to have done ; but said, 

** Pray, ma'am, will you favour me with your opinion of 
Mrs. Dobson's works ?" 

A pretty question, in a room so small that even a 
whisper would be heard from one end to another! 
However, I truly said I had not read them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Whalley now arrived, and I was obliged 
to go to a chair — when such staring followed ; they could 
not have opened their eyes wider when they first looked at 
the Guildhall giants ! I looked with all the gravity and 
demureness possible, in order to keep them from coming 
plump to the subject again, and, indeed, this, for a while, 
kept them off. 

Soon after. Dr. Harrington arrived, which closed our 

party. Miss L went whispering to him, and then 

came up to me, with a look of dismay, and said, 

" O, ma'am, Fm so prodigiously concerned ; Mr. Henry 
won't come !" 

« Who, ma'am r' 

'^ Mr. Henry, ma'am, the doctor's son. But, to be 
sure, he does not know you are here, or else — ^but Fm 
quite concerned, indeed, for here now we shall have no 
young gentlemen !'^ 

" O, all the better,^' cried I, '* I hope we shall be able 
to do very well without." 

^^ O yes, ma'am, to be sure. I don't mean for any 
common young gentlemen ; but Mr. Henry, ma'am, it's 
quite another thing ; — however, I think he might have 
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come ; but I did not happen to mention in my card that 
you were to be here, and so-^but I think it serTes him 
right for not coming to see me«'^ 

Soon after the mamma hobbled to me, and began afa^!- 
rious panegyric upon my book, saying, at the same time^ 

'^ I wonder, Miss, how you could get at them low 
characters. As to the lords and ladies, that's no 
wonder at all ; but, as to toothers, why, I have not stirred, 
night nor morning, while Pve been reading it : if I don't 
wonder how you could be so clever V 
* And much, much more. And, scarcely had she un« 

burthened herself, ere Miss L trotted back to me, 

crying, in a tone of mingled triumph and vexation, 

*^ Well, ma'am, Mr. Henry will be very much mortified 
when he knows who has been here ; that he will, indeed : 
however, Pm sure he deserves it !" 

I made some common sort of reply, that I hoped he 
was better engaged, which she vehemently declared was 
impossible. 

We had now some music. But the first time there 
was a cessation of harmony. Miss L ■ , again respect- 
fully approaching me, cried, 

'^ Well, all my comfort is that Mr. Henry will be pro* 
digiously mortified! But there^s a ball to-night, so I 
suppose he's gone to that. However, I'm sure if he had 
known of meeting you young ladies here — but it's all 
good enough for him, for not coming !" 

" Nay," cried I, *' if meeting young ladies is a motive 
with him, he can have nothing to regret while at a ball, 
where he will see many more than he could here." 

*' O, ma'am, as to that — ^but I say no more, because it 
mayn'^t be proper ; but, to be sure, if Mr. Henry had 
known — ^however, he'll be well mortified!" 

Soon after this, a chair next mine being vacated, Mrs. 
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Dobson canid and seated heraelf mk, to mj. 

dismay, aa I knew what would fidUow. Plump shatame 

upon her subject, s^yingy *> ' • '»■ ^ 

'^ Miss Bumey, I am come to thank you £Dr.the vast 
^tertainment you have given me. I am qaite; happy ^to 
see you; I wished to see you very muGli, . li'maxhanV' 
ing book^ indeed; the characters are vastly welL mijl* 
ported!" • i , ;/ u ..ij 

In short, she ran on for hal&an-hour, I believe^ in 
nothing but plain, unadornedy downright >praiae 9 i¥hilef I 
could only bow, and say she was very good, aodb hMig. to 
walk out of the room. » . ; / ' 

When she had run herself out of breath, add ex- 
hausted her store of compliments, she began telling roe 
of her own affairs ; talked, without any introductictii or 
leading speeches, of her translations, and took occaflion 
to acquaint me she had made £400. of her ^^ Petrarea«" 
She then added some other anecdotes, which I have not 
time to mention, and then said, 

** Miss Burney, I shall be very happy to wait upon 
you and Mrs. Thmle. I have longed to know Mis. Thrale 
these many years : pray, do you think I may wait upon 
you both on Sunday morning T 

" To be sure, we shall be very happy/' 

"Well, then, if you don't think it will be an in- 
trusion — but will you be so good as to mention it to 
Mrs. Thrale ?^ 

I was obliged to say ** Yes/* and soon after she quitted 
me to go and give another dose of flummery to Mrs. 
Thrale, 

I was not two minutes reheved, 'ere Miss L — ^ re- 
turned, to again assure me how glad she was that Mr. 
Henry would be mortified. The poor lady was quite 
heart-broken that we did not meet 
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The next vacation of my neighfoonring chair was filled 

by Mrs. L j who brought me some flowers: and 

when I thanked her^ said, 

** O miss, you deserve everything ! YouVe writ the best 
and prettiest book. That lord there — I foi^et his name, 
that marries her at last — what a fine gentleman he is ! 
You deserve everything for drawing such a character ; and 
then Miss Elena^ there, Miss Belmont, as she is at last 
— what a noble couple of 'em you have put together ! 
As to that t'other lord, I was glad he had hot her, for I 
see be had nothing but a bad design.^ 

Well, have you enough of this ridiculous evening? 
Mrs. Thrale and I have mutually agreed that we neither 
of us ever before had so complete a dish of gross flattery 
as this night. Yet let me be fair, and tell you that this 
Mrs. Dobson, though coarse, low-bred, forward, self- 
sufficient, and flaunting, seems to have a strong and 
masculine understanding, and parts that, had they been 
united with modesty, or fostered by education, might 
have made her a shining and agreeable woman ; but she 
has evidently kept low company, which she has risen 
above in literature, but not in manners. She obtained 
Mrs. Thrale's leave to come on Sunday, and to bring 
with her a granddaughter of Mr. Richardson's, who she 
said was dying to see Mrs. T. and Miss B«, and who 
Mr, Whalley said had all the elegance and beauty which 
her grandfather had described in Clarissa or Clemen- 
tina. 

Sunday. — Mrs. Dobson called, and brought with her 
Miss Ditcher — a most unfortunate name for a descendant 
of Richardson ! However, Mr. Whalley had not much 
exaggerated, for she is, indeed, quite beautiful, both in 
face and figure. All her features are veiy fine ; she is 
tally looks extremely modest, and has just sufficient 

VOL. I. Z 
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(xmsciousness of her attractioos to keep off baskfidnesSy 
without enough to raise conceit. I think I oonld take 
to her very much, but shall not be likely t0 see ker 
again. 



Bath, Mat 28.^ — I was rery happy, my dearest girls, 
with the account of your safe return from the borougfai 
I never mentioned your having both accompanied me till 
I had got half way to Bath ; for I found my dear Mrs. 
Thrale so involved in business, electioneering, canvassing, 
and letter-writing, that after our first embrasmdes, we 
hardly exchanged a word till we got into the chaise next 
morning. 

Dr. Johnson, however, who was with her, received nm 
even joyfully; and, making me sit by him, began a gay 
and spirited conversation, which he kept up till we 
parted, though in the midst of all this bustle. 

The next morning we rose at fom* o'clock, and wheA 
we came down stairs, to our great surprise, found Dr. 
Johnson waiting to receive and breakfast with us ; though 
the night before he had taken leave of us, and given me 
the most cordial and warm assurances of the love he has 
for me, which I do indeed believe to be as sincere as I can 
wish ; and I failed not to tell him the affectionate respect 
with which I return it ; though, as well as I remember, 
we never came to this open declaration before. 

We, therefore, drank our coffee with him, and then he 
handed us both into the chaise. He meant to have fol- 
lowed us to Bath, but Mrs. Thrale discouraged him, from 
a firm persuasion that he would be soon very horribly 
wearied of a Bath life : an opinion in which I heartily 
join. 

When at last I told Mrs. T, of your adventure of ao» 
eompanying me to the borough, she scolded me for not 
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bringing joa both in ; but, as I told her, I am Bare you 
would have been yery uncomfortable in a Tisit so ill* 
timed* However, she said she hoped she should see you 
both there when again settled for winter, and make 
amends for so inhospitable a beginning. 

Ad^ntures in our journey we had no time to think of; 
we flew along as swift as possible^but stopped to change 
horses at Devizes in preference to Chippenham, merely 
to inqiure after the fair and very ingenious family 
of the Lawrences ; but we only saw the mother and 
elder son. 

We found our dear master charmingly well, and very 
glad indeed to see us. Miss Cooper, who was with 
them, and who is made up of quick sensations, mani- 
fested the most pleasure of all the party. We have 
agreed to visit comfortably in town. She is by no means 
either bright or entertaining, but she is so infinitely good, 
so charitable to the poor, so kind to the sick, so zealous 
for the distressed, and in every part of her conduct so 
blameless where quiet, and so praiseworthy where active, ^ 
Ihat I am really proud of the kindness she seems to have 
taken for me, and shall cultivate it with the truest satis* 
&ction. 

The next morning, we had visiters pouring in to see ua 
after our journey ; but the two whose eagerness was in« 
finitely most sincere, were the Bishop of Peterborough, 
who adores, and is adored in return by Mrs.Thrale, and 
the fair Augusta Byron, my romantically-partial young 
firiend. 

In the evening, we all went to the Dean of Ossory's. I 
felt horribly fi^ed ; but Mrs. Tbrale was so gay and so 
well, in spite of all her fatigues, that I had not courage 
to complain and desire to be excused joining the 
party. 

z 2 
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There was a great deal oC company : lampng^lhAm 
Mrsi and Miss F. Bowdler, who agaiosfxoke very.kmAhf 
of my mother; but of that I fthall wiite to bei»elf s; mA 
Mr&. Lambart, and Mr. Anstey, and theBMiop^of FeiHMrf 
borough; besides others not worth namiiig. . ' ■ i-mj't 

The bishop^ in conversation is indeed a most sbiJfting 
and superior man, — gay, high-spirited, manly, quick^ m4 
penetrating. I was seated, howeveri between the two 
Miss L ■ — *8, and heard but little convecsation besides 
their's and my own, — and which of the three afibrdei 
me most delight I have now no time to investigata^ 

Mr. Anstey opens rather more, and approaches nearer 
to being rather agreeable. If he could but forget he 
had written the ^' Bath Guide/' with how much moie 
pleasure would everybody else remember it. 

Sunday.---- We went to the abbey, to hear the bishop 
preach. He gave us a very excellent sermon, upon the 
right use of seeking knowledge, namely, to know better 
the Creator by his works, and to learn our own duty In 
studying his power. 

Mrs. Montagu we miss cruelly, and Miss Gregory I 
think of everywhere I go, as she used to be my constant 
elbow companion, and most smiling greeter. Mrs. 
Montagu has honoured me, in a letter to Mrs. T«, with 
this line : '^ Give my love to the truly lovely Miss Bur- 
ney!'' I fancy she meant loveable; but be that as it 
may, I am sure she meant no harm, and thei-efore I shall 
take her blindness in good part. 

Monday. — We went to Mrs. Lambart. Here we met 
Lady Dorothy Inglish, a Scotchwoman ; Sir Robert 
Pigot, an old Englishman; Mrs. North, the Bishop of 
Worcester's handsome wife, and many namdiess otbers.. 

Mrs. North, who is so famed for tonishness, exhibited 
herself in a more perfect undress than I ever before saw 
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any lady^ greairor 6inaU^ appear in upon a visit. • Anything 
tiikeworee as better than other folks^ that does but ob- 
tain notice and excite remark^ is suf&cient to make happy 
lilidiei dnd gentlemen of the ion. I always long to treat 
them as daddy 'Crisp 'does bad players (when his owii 
partners)^at whistyand call to them, with a nod of oon- 
iettipt^ous angeiv ^' Bless you 1 bless you !" 
^^•^^I had no ta}k but with Mrs. Lambart herself/ who 
now, Mrs. Byron excepted, is far the most agremble 
woman in Bath-«^I mean among the women mistresses-— 
for among the women misses of the very first class, I 
reckon Miss F. Bowdler. 

TuEsnAY.-'— The bishop and Mrs. Lambart dined with 
t», and stayed the afternoon, which was far more agree- 
able, lively, aikd sociable than when we have more peo« 
pie. I believe I told you that, before I last left Bath the 
bishop read to Mrs. T. and me a poem upon Hope, of 
the Duehess of Devonshire's, obtained with great diffi- 
culty from Lady Spencer. Well, this day he brought a 
tale called '^Anxiety," which he had almost torn from 
Lady Spencer, who is still here, to show to Mrs. Thrale ; 
and, as before^ he extended his confidence to me. It is 
a very pretty tale, and has in it as much entertainment 
as any tale upon so hackneyed a subject as an assembly 
of all the gods and goddesses to bestow their gifls upon 
mankind, can be expected to give. 

Lofd Mulgrave called this morning. He is returned 
to Bath for only a few days. He was not in his usual 
spirits; yet he failed not to give me a rub for my old 
offenoe, which he seems determined not to forget ; for 
upon something being said^ to which, however, I had not 
attended, about seamen^ he cast an arch glance at me, 
and cried out. 
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''Oil, Miss Buraey, I know, will take oar paite«-4f I 
vemember right, she is one oi the greatest ^f aw 
enemies!" 

*^ AU die sea captains/' said Mrs. Thxale, '' fall npon 
Burney : Captain Cotten, my ooasii^ was Ibr etar 
her about her spite to the navy/' 

This, however, was for the character of Caplaaa 
Mirvan, which, in a comical and good-liumoured wmj^ 
Captain Cotton pretended highly to oesent, and so, ha 
told me, did all the captains in the navy. 

Augusta Byron, too, tells me that the Adanral, her 
father, very often talks of Captain Mirvan, and tboii{(^ 
the book is very high in his &Lvour, is not hidf pleased 
with the Captai&\i being such a briite. 

However, I have this to comfort me, — that the mom I 
see of sea captains, the less reason I ha;ve to he aafaamed 
oi Captain Mirvan; for they have «U so igprnifttiMe<i 
jMopensity to wanton mischief, — ^to loasting faeass, and 
detesting old woa^eo, that I quite rejoice I showed the 
book lo no one ere printed, lest I should hare beeo 
prevailed upon to soften his character. 

Sometime after, while Lord Mulgrave was talkii^ oC 
Captain G. Byron's marrying a girl ai Barbadoesy whooa 
be had not known a week, he turned suddenly, to mt^ 
and called out, 

'' See, Miss Burney, what you have to expect; — yoar 
brother will bring a bride from Kamschatka, without 
doabtr 

'^ That," said I, ^ may periiaps be as well as a Ho(tteik 
tot, for when he was last out, he threatened us with « 
sister from the Cape of Good Hope." 

In the evening, we went to see the '^Merchant of 
Venice,'^ and Augusta was of our party. My &voaate 
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Mr. Lee pltyed Siiylock, and played it incompuably. 
With the Test of the performers I was not too mueh 
charmed. 

Thursday. — ^Lord Ma^rave and Dr. Harrington 
dined here. Lo'rd Mulgrave was delightful ; — his wit is 
of so gay, so forcible, so splendid a kind that when he is 
disposed to exert it^ be not only engrosses attention firoia 
all the rest of the company, but demands the foil use of 
idl one's faculties to keep pace in understandis^ the 
4^)eeches, allusions, and sarcasms which he «ports« Bmt 
he will never, I belieye, be tired of attacking me nbo&L 
the sea ; ^ he will make me ' eat that leek,' I assure you!'* 

Daring dinner, he was speaking very highly of a sea 
officer whose name, I think, was Reynolds. 

^And who is he?*' asked Mrs. Thrale; to which his 
Lordship answered, ^' Brother to Lord — something, b«t 
I forget what f and then, laughii^ and looking at me, he 
«dded, ^ We hare all the great families in the navy,--«4iy, 
and all the best fiuoilies, too, — have we not, Miat 
Blimey ? The sea is so favourable an element to gemos, 
that there all highnxmled younger brothers with ettpty 
pockets are sure of thriving: nay, I can say even mmne 
far it, far it not only fosters the talents of the spirited 
younger brodiers, it also figfatens die dullness even of 
that poor animal, — an elder brother; so that it la always 
Ae most desirable place both for best and worst" 
- ** Well, your Lordship is always ready to praise it,** 
said Mrs. Thrale ; ^^ and I only wish we had a few niofo 
like you in the service, — and long may you live, both to 
defend and to ornament it !" 

*^ Defence," answered be vrith quickness, ''it does not 
want, — and, for ornament, it is above aU 1" 

In the evening, we had more company, — the Bishop of 
Peterborough, Mr. Anstey, Dean of Ossory, Mrs. and 
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CliaHotte Lewk ) F. Bowdter, and^JAwi^PiiiUpSyi-^^lady 
with whom- the beginniDg of mf a<:quaintailoe wan by ^ 
Tery strange miatike. -■' ' ' '■['■'■ .--*;'/: 

I forget if I ever mentioned to you that Miss Gtissgotj 
long since told me that a Mrs. Wilson^ ^hom ikad'ls^n 
at Mrs. Cholmley'Sy wished to know -tse, and •8ent.TO|» 
word she should accost me some day when I was wsUb^ 
ing on the Parade, if I should not think herveryimpou* 
dent for her pains. Well, divers messages, in consequence 
of this, passed between us ; and, sometime ^after, a^ I Mk 
sauntering upon the Parade with Mr. Thrale^ a lady 
came out of the house in which I knew Mrs. Wilson 
resided, and with a smiling face, and a curtsey^ naade'up 
to us. I took it for granted this was my destined 
acquaintance, whose face, as I was never near io her, I 
was too near-sighted to mark. I readily returned ^bdK" 
civility, and myself began a conversation with her, of the 
weather, walks^ and so forth, but we were both of vm 
abominably embarrassed, and parted rather' abniptly^^ 
and while Mr. Thrale and I were laughing at the 
encounter, we saw this lady join Mrs. Thrale^ and pre* 
sently we all met again. '^ And so/' cried Mrs. Thrale 
to her husband, ''you did not know Miss Philips? Ae 
says she made up to yon^ and you never spoke to her !^ 
I now found my mistake, and that she neither was Mrs^ 
Wilson^ nor had intended addressing me. I was, thefe- 
fore, quite ashamed of my own part in the aflbir^ and 
obliged to clear it up with all speed. • i^: 

Miss Philips, however, who is a Welsh lady, and -sister 
to Lady Milford, has been pleased to make me bet, 
acquaintance ever since. Two days after, she called^ andi 
finding me at home, and alone, sat with me a full honr^' 
and talked away very sociably and unreservedly.. Sbo 
presses me to visit and take morning walks with her; 
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but the truthik^ tbol^h she i« 8ea6H>l6 and spHghtly^slie 
is not much to my tasle^^ andj therefore^ I have evaded 
availing myself of her civility as much as has been in my 

Ch&rk>t)te Lewia> who is a mighty gay, giddy^ pretty 
girl, afMi >&aiy$ whatever comes uppermost, told me she 
had heard It vei*y bad account of me the night before at 
an assembly. 

'^ A gentleman told me/' she continued, ^' that you 
and Mrs. Thrale did nothing but criticise the play and 
the players at the. Merchant of Venice' the v^hole 
night;-' 

For the play, I believe it might defy us ; but for the 
players, I'confess the case, and am by no means happy 
in having been so remarked, for Charlotte Lewis declared, 
she had heard the same account since from another gen- 
tleman, and from three ladies, though there was note face 
in the boxes I ever recoUeqted having seen before; but 
Sath is as tittle^tattlea town as Lynn ; and people make 
as many reports, and spread as many idle nothings abroad^ 
as in any common little town in the kingdom* 



It. 



FRiBAJll^In the morning, I. waited upon Misir 
Cooper^ to return her a letter which she had sent me to 
peruise,. from Mr, Brace to Mn H« Seaton* 

It was in his ovm hand*writing» and contained a 
carious account el his making a friendship with an Arab> 
through the means of being known to a Mr. Hamilton^ 
by whom this Arab had been kindly treated when a 
prisoner in Italy : ai:id> through the friendship of this man^ 
heeiv&bled himself to pass on quietly to various places 
forbidden to strangers, and to make several of his best 
drawings, of ruins shown him by this Arab* 

Saturday**— According to appointment, I went to 
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brei^fiast at the Bowdlera. I foimd «li the Bcmdlen, 
aad Miss L»gh. 

Harriet Bowdler is much younger thaii-«ny of her 
^ters^ bat less handeome; she is sprightly^ 'good*» 
humouiedy and agreeable* I was iDtrodoeed' In her vfaty 
qoietly by her sister, but soon after, lbs. Bowdfer find- 
ing soine fault with the maimer in which (she had pinaad 
her ribbons, applied to me about them. I nded, how- 
eTer, with Harriet, whose method I preferred. 

^ Ah l'^ cried Mrs. Bowdler, ^ there spoke the Bvelina 
— ^you like that way best because it is whimsioal ! Welti 
I like a little whim, too ; but Harriet-^oh, she is such an 
admirer of ^ Evelina !' " 

Harriet modestly hung her head; Faa»y, sensibly 
frowned ; and so^ to my great ease, the matter wei^ no 
further. But Mrs. Bowdkr has long been d'pMg to ooms 
to the point. 

Having stayed prating ynik them idl tAl twdve o^dod, 
I broke away, after « very agveeable breidcfiAt, and went 
to Mrs. Choladey. 

I found her at home and qnite alone, vnd I stayed 
with her the rest of the morning. I have never yet been 
near so well pleased with her. She is mocMtalter in a 
ttte^^ke than in a mixed oompany^ Her geDtfaaesB, 
good sense, and the delicacy of ho* mind, all shoir ^ 
advantage in dose and intimate eonversation ; but ia a 
room full of eompany, they are buried in the tmosult ef 
general talk and mere flashy brilliancy^ I found her 
now ^' soft without insipidity/' as my dear father said ska 
was, and every way worthy her own most sweet |Mic2re. 
Not, however, quite, neither, for I am sUU fiur from be- 
lieving her talents equal to his. But she is « sweet 
woman, and I was very happy in being earnestly pressed 
by her to visit her in town. 
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In the afteniooD we all weot to the Wlialleys, where 
we found a laige and a highly-dressed company : at tha 
head inf [which «at Lady Miller. Among the rest were 
Mr* Anstey, hia lady, Mid two daughters^ Miss Weston, 
Mrs. Aiibiey, the thin quakor-like woman I saw first at 
Mra. Lawes', Mr8«Lambart» and Tarious others, maleand 
female, that I knew not 

Miss Weston instantly nade up to me, to express her 
^' delight^ set my return to Bath, and to heg she might 
sit by me. Mrs. Whalley, however, placed me upon a 
$o& between herself and Mrs. Aubrey; which, how- 
ever, I cUd not repine at^ €ar the extreme delicacy of 
Miss Weston makes it prodigiously fatiguing to con- 
verse with her, as it is no little difficulty to keep pace 
with her refinement, in order to avoid shocking her by 
too obvious an inferiority in daintihood and tei. 

Mr* Whalley, to my great astonishment, so far broke 
through his delicacy as to call to me across the room, to 
ask me divers questions oonoeniii^ my London journey ; 
during all which, Mr. Anstey, who sat next to hkn^ 
earnestly fixed his eyas in my face, and both then and 
for the rest of the eveniug, examined me with a look of 
most keen penetration* 

As soon w my diseonrae was over wiih Mr« Whdiey 
(during which, as he called me by my nanc^ everybodj 
turned towards me, which was not very mgreeaUeX 
Lady Miller arose, and went to Mrs. Thnde, and whis- 
pered something to her. Mrs. Thrale Uien rose, too^ and 

said, 

^ If your ladyship will ^ve me leave, I will first intro- 
duce my daughter to you" — making Miss Thrale, who 
was next her mother, make her reverences. 

^And now/' she continued, '^Mtss Bumey, Lady 
Miller desires to be introduced to you«" 
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Up I jumped and walked forward; Lady tSilltt; Very 
civilly more than met me halfway, aiid sm Very polite 
things, of her wiish to know me, and regret that she had ttot 
sooner met me, and then we both HE^turned toburseat^l' 

Do you know now that, notwithstailding B^fa £ast(3ki 
is so niuch laughed at in London, nothing here is ' n^We 
tonish than to visit Lady Miller, who is extremely cnrfotM 
in her company, admitting few people who \are imt of 
rank or of fame, and excluding of those all who are not 
people of character very unblemished. .. • 

Some time after, Lady Miller took a seat -next mine 
on the sofa, to play at cards, and was excessively ciiil 
indeed — scolded Mrs. Thrale for not sooner making us 
acquainted, and had the politeness to offer to take me 
to the balls herself^ as she heard Mr. and Mrs; Thrale 
did not choose to go. 

After all this, it is hardly fair to tell yon what I think 
of her. However, the truth is, I always, to the best of 
my intentions, speak honestly what I think of the folks 
I see, without being biassed either by their civilities or 
neglect ; and that you will allow is being a very faithful 
historian. 

Well, then. Lady Miller is a round, plamp, coarse- 
looking dame of about forty, and while all her aim is to 
appear an elegant woman of fashion, all her success is to 
seem an ordinary woman in very common life, with fine 
clothes on. Her manners are bustling, her air is mock- 
important, and her manners very inelegant. 

So much for the lady of Bath Easton ; who, however, 
seems extremely good-natured, and who is I am sure 
extremely civil. 

The card-party was soon after broken up, as Lady 
Miller was engaged to Lady Dorothy Inglish, and then 
I moved to seat myself by Mr^. Lambart. 
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I was presently followied by Miss Weston, and ^he i|iras 
pursued by Mr^ BQuchier^ a man of foitune whp is in tb0 
gxmy or the militia,, and who was tormenting Mi;3S 
Weston, en Aa(^iisu7g£^ about some expedition upon t;he 
river Avon, to which he had been witness* He seemed a 
mighty, rattling, harem-scarem gentleman, but talked so 
fluently, that I had no trouble in contributing my mite 
towards keeping up the conversation, as he talked 
enough for four; and this I was prodigiously pleased at, 
as T was in an indolent mood, and not disposed to bear 
my share. I fancy, when he pleases, and thinks it 
worth while, he can be sensible and agreeable, but all 
his desire then, was to alarm Miss Weston, and.persuade 
the company she had been guilty of a thousand misde- 
meanours. 

In the midst of this rattle, Mr. Whalley proposed that 
Miss Thrale should go down stairs to hear a Miss Sage 
play upon the harpsichord. Miss Sage is a niece of Mrs* 
Whalley, and about nine years old* I offered to be of 
the party. Miss Weston joined us, as did the Miss 
Ansteys, and down we went. 

And terribly wearied was I ! she played a lesson of 
Giordani's that seemed to have no end, and repeated all 
the parts into the bargain ; and this, witli various little 
]£nglish songs, detained us till we were summoned to the 
carriage. I had an opportunity, however, of seeing somer* 
thing of the Miss Ansteys. 

Mr. Anstey, I cannot doubt, must sometimes be very 
agreeable; he could not el^e have written so excellent, 
so diverting, so original a satire. . But he chooses to 
keep his talents to himself, or only to exert them upon 
very particular occasions. Yet what he can call particu- 
lar I know not, fpr I have seen him with Mrs. Montagu, 
with Mrs. Thrale, with the Bishop of Peterborough, and 
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Lord MnlgraTe ; and finur more> celebrated ftdkg 
ibr their abilitiefl can hardlj be fband. Tel, beftwe tbem 
all he has beea the same as when I have seen bim 
without any of thenir-HBfajlj important, and silently 
pnmd ! 

Well, and there are men who are to be and to nudce 
happy, and thare are men wbo are neither to make nor be 
made so ! 

Ah, bow different and how soperior our sweet father I 
who never thinks of his authorship and fiune at all, but 
who is respected for both by everybody for clainiing no 
respect from anybody; and so, H^iven be praised^ 
Dr. Barney and not Mr. Aastey gare birth ta my Sasan 
andtoherF.fi. 

Bath, June 4. — ^To go on with Saturday eipening. 

We lefi the Whalleys at nine, and then proceeded to 

Sir J. C , who had inrited us to a concert at hh 

house. 

We found such a crowd of chairs and carriages we 
could hardly make our way. I had never seen any of 
the family, consisting of Sir J. and three daughters, bat 
had been particularly invited. The two rooms for the 
company were quite full when we arrived, and a large 
party was standing upon the ' first-floor landing-place. 
Just as I got up stairs, I was much surprised to hear my 
name called by a man^s voice who stood in the crowd 
upon the landing-place, and who said, 

^ Miss Bumey, better go up another flight (pointing 
up stairs) — if you'll take my advice, you'll go up 
another flight, for there's no room anywhere else." 

I then recollected the voice, for I could not see the 
face, of Lord Mulgravcf, and I began at first to suppose 
I must really do as he said, for there seemed not room 
fer a sparrow, and I have beard the Sharp family do 
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actually send their company all OTer their house wbai 
they give concerts. However, by degrees we squeeaed 
ourselves into the outer room, and then Mrs. Lambart 

made way up to me, to introduce me to Miss C > who 

is extremely handsome, genteel, and pleasing, thoogli 
tonish, and who did the honours, in spite of the crowd, in 
a manner to satisfy everybody. After that, she herself 
introduced me to her next sister, Arabella, who is very 
fat, but not ugly. As to Sir J., he was seated behind a 
door in the musio^room, where, being lame, he wwm 
obliged to keep stiU, and I never once saw his face, 
though I was upon the point of ialling over him ; fer, at 
one time, a» I had squeezed just into the music-room, and 
was leaning against the door, which was open, and whiek 
Lord Althorpe, the Duchess of Devonshire's brother, was 
also lolling against, the pressure pushed Sir James's 
chair, and the door begimiihg to move, I thought we 
should have fallen backwards. Lord Althorpe moved 
off instantly, and I started forwards without making any 
disturbance, and then Mr. Travell came to assure me 
all was safe behind the door, and so the matter rested 
quietly, though not without giving me a ridiculous 
fright. 

Mr. Travell, ma'am, if I have not yet introduced him 
to you, I must tell you is known throughout Bath by 
the name of Beau Travell ; he is a most approved connois* 
seur in beauty, gives the tim to all the vrorld, sets up 
young ladies in the beau monde, and is the sovereign 
arbitrator of fashions, and decider of fashionable people. 
I had never the honour of being addressed by him before, 
though I have met him at the dean's and at Mrs. Lam^ 
Imrt^s. So you may believe I was properly struck. 

Though the rooms were so crowded, I saw but two 
fibces I knew — Lord Huntingdon, wfaom I have drank 
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tea with at Mrs. Cholmley'iy and Miss Philipa; but 
the rest were all showy tonish people, who are only to be 
seen by going to the rooms, which we never do. 

Some time after^ Lord Mdgrave crowded in among n% 
and cried out to me, 

'^ So you would not take my advice !'' 

I told him he had really alarmed me, for I had taken 
him seriously. 

He laughed at the notion of sending me up to the 
garrets, and then poked himself into the concert-roona. 

Oh, but I forgot to mention Dr. Harrington, with 
whom I had much conversation, and who was dry^ 
comical, and very agreeable. I also saw Mr. Henry, 
but as Miss L was not present, nothing ensued. 

Miss C herself brought me a cup of ice, the room 

being so crowded that the man could not get near me. 
How ridiculous to invite so many more people than 
could be accommodated ! 

Lord Mulgrave was soon sick of the heat, and finding 
me distressed what to do with my cup, he very good-na- 
turedly took it from me, but carried not only that, but 
himself also, away, which I did not equally rejoice 
at. 

You may laugh, perhaps, that I have all this time said 
never a word of the music, but the truth is I heard 
scarce a note. There were quartettos and overtures by 
gentlemen performers whose names and faces I know 
not, and such was the never-ceasing tattling and noise 
in the card-room, where I was kept almost all the even- 
ing, that a general humming of musical sounds, and now 
and then a twang, was all I could hear. 

Nothing can well be more ridiculous than a concert of 
this sort ; and Dr. Harrington told me that the confusion 
amongst the musicians, was equal to that amongst tha 
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compftay ; for ilml^ when called apon to'dpen the con* 
oerty they foend bo music. The Miss C — — ^'» htd prcM 
pared nothing, nor yet solicited their dikttanii ta {»»- 
pare for them. Miss Harrington^ his daughter, who 
played upon the harp&ichord, and by , the very little I 
could sometimes hear, I beliere very well, complained 
dMftshe had never touched so vile an instrument, and 
that she was quite disturbed at being obliged to play 
upon it. 

About the time that I got against the door, as I have 
mentioned, of the music-room, the young ladies were pre- 
paring to perform, and witk the assistance of Mr. Henry, 
they sang catches.. Oh, such singing ! worse squalling, 
more out of tune, and mere execrable in every respect, 
never did I hear. We did not get away till late. 

Sunday. — We had an excellent sermon from tlie 
^!l^hop of Peterborough, who preached merely at the re- 
quest of Mrs.Thrale. From the abbey we went to the 
pump-room, where we saw the beautiful Miss Ditcher, 
Richardson's grand-daughter, Mr. Whalley, &c. But 
what gave me most pleasure was meeting with Miss 
Cooper, and hearing from her that Mrs. Carter was 
come to Bath, though only for that very day, in her way 
somewhere farther. I have long languished to see Mrs. 
Carter, and I entreated Miss Cooper to present me to 
her, which she most readily undertook to do, and said 
we should meet her upon the parade. Miss F. Bowdler 
joined us, and we all walked away in search of her, but 
to no purpose ; Mrs. Thrale, therefore, accompanied Miss 
Cooper to York House, where she was to repose that 
night, purposely to invite her to spend the evening with 

At dinner, we had the Bishop and Dr. Harrington ; and 
the bishop, who was in very high spirits, proposed a 
VOL. I. 2 a 
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frolic, which wa8^ that we should all go to Spring Gim 
deus, where he should gire us tea, and thenoe pioc^ed ^to 
Mr. Ferry '89 to see a very curious house and gavdeni 
Mrs. Thrale pleaded that she had invited company to ted 
at home, but the bishop said we would go early^ and 
should return in time, and was so gaily authoritative that 
he gained his point. He had been so long accustomed 
to command^ when master of Westminster school^ that 
he cannot prevail with himself, I believe, ever to be over* 
come. 

Dr. Haiiington was engaged to a patient, and could not 
be of our party. But the three Thrales, the bishop^ and 
I, pursued our scheme, crossed the Avon, had a sweet 
walk through the meadows, and drank tea at Spring 
Gardens, where the bishop did the honours with a spirit, 
a gaiety, and an activity that jovialised us all, and really 
we were prodigiously lively. We then walked on to Mr. 
Ferry's habitation. 

Mr. Ferry is a Bath alderman ; his house and garden 
exhibit the house and garden of Mr. Tattersall, enlarged. 
Just the same taste prevails, the same paltry ornaments^ 
the same crowd of buildings, the same unmeaning deco- 
rations, and the same unsuccessful attempts at making 
something of nothing. 

They kept us half an hour in the garden, while they 
were preparing for our reception in the house, where 
after parading through four or five little vulgarly showy 
closets, not rooms, we were conducted into a very gaudy 
little apartment, where the master of the house sat reclin- 
ing on his arm» as if in contemplation, though everything 
conspired to show that the house and its inhabitants were 
carefully arranged for our reception. The bishop had 
sent in his name by way of gaining admission. 

The bishop, with a gravity of demeanour difficult to 
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himself to sustain, apologised for our intrusibn, and re- 
turned thanks for seeing the house and garden. Mr. 
Feny started from his pensive attitude, and begged us i6 
be seated, and then a curtain was drawn, and we peff^- 
ceived through a glass a perspective view of ships, boats', 
and water ! This raree-show over, the maid who offi- 
ciated as show-*woman had a hint given her^ and presently 
a trap*door opened, and up jumped a covered table, or- 
namented with various devices. When we had expressed 
our delight at this long enough to satisfy Mr. Ferry, 
another hint was given^ and presently down dropped an 
eagle from the ceiling, whose talons were put into a 
certain hook at the top of the covering of the table, and • 
when the admiration at this was over, up again flew the 
eagle, conveying in his talons the cover, and leaving 
under it a repast of cakes^ sweetmeats, oranges, and 
jellies. 

When our raptures upon this feat subsided, the maid 
received another signal, and then seated herself in an 
armchair, which presently sunk down underground, and 
up in its room came a barber's block, with a vast quantity 
of black wool on it, and a high head-dress. 

This, you may be sure, was more applauded than all 
the rest ; we were en extase, and having properly ex- 
pressed our gratitude, were soon after suflfered to de- 
camp. 

You may easily believe that these sights occasioned 
us a good merry walk home ; indeed we laughed all the 
w^y, and thought but little how time went till we were 
again crossing the Avon, when we were reminded of it by 
seeing the windows full of company. 

This was the worst part of the story. Mrs. Thrale 
was in horrid confusionf but as the bishop gave her abso- 
lution, her apologies were very goodnaturedly accepted in 

2 a2 
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general. But Mrs. Byron, half affronted, had decamped 
before we returned, and Mr. Travell, the beau, looked 
very grim at this breach of etiquette, and made bis bow 
just after we returned. But what was to me most vexa^ 
tious^ was finding that Mrs. Carter had been waiting for 
us near an hour. The loss of her company I most sin- 
cerely regretted, because it was irretrievable, as she was 
to leave Bath next day. 

The rest of the party waiting consisted of Miss Cooper, 
Misses F. and Harriet Bowdler, Miss Sharp^ who is 
always with Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Lambart, and my gentle 
firiend Augusta. The two latter had been to Spring 
> Grardens in search of us, where they had drank tea, but 
we were then at Mr. Ferry^s. 

As soon as the general apologies were over, Miss 
Cooper, who knew my earnest desire of being introduced 
to Mrs. Carter, kindly came up to me, and taking my 
hand, led me to her venerable friend, and told her who I 
was. Mrs. Carter arose, and received me with a smiling 
air of benevolence that more than answered all my ex- 
pectations of her. She is really a noble-looking woman ; 
I never saw age so graceful in the female sex yet ; her 
whole face seems to beam with goodness, piety, and phi- 
lanthropy. 

She told me she had lately seen some relations of 
mine at Mrs. Ord^s, who had greatly delighted her by 
their musical talents — meaning, I found, Mr. Bumey and 
our Etty; and she said something further in their praise, 
and of the pleasure they bad given her ; but as I was 
standing in a large circle, all looking on, and as I kept 
her standing, I hardly could understand what she said, 
and soon after returned to my seat. 

She scarce stayed three minuTCs longer. When she 
had left the room, I could not forbear following her to the 
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head of the stairs, on the pretence of inquiring for her 
cloak. She then turned round to me^ and looking at me 
with an air of much kindness, said^ ^ Miss Bumey, I 
have been greatly obliged to you long before I have seen 
you, and must now thank you for the very great enter- 
tainment you have given me" 

This was so unexpected a compliment that I was too 
much astonished to make any answer. However, I am 
very proud of it from Mrs. Carter, and I will not fail to 
seek another meeting with her when I rettirn to town, — 
which I shall be able enough to do by means of Miss 

CJooper, or Miss Ord, or Mrs. Pepys. 

* * * * • 

You are, indeed, a most good and sweet girl for writing 
80 copiously, and you oblige and indulge me more than I 
can express. 

Well, after I had read your letter, I went to the Bel- 
videre. 

Mrs. Leigh and her fair daughter received me with 
their usual kindness, which, indeed, is quite affectionate, 
and I found with them Miss Harriet Bowdler and Cap- 
taoQ Frodsham. 

In the evening we all went to Mrs. Cholmley's, where 
we met Mrs. Poyntz, and were, as usual at that hoose^ 
sociable, cheerful, and easy. 

Tuesday. — ^This morning, by appointment, we met a 
party at the pump-room, thence to proceed to Spring 
tjiardens, to a public breakfast. The folks, however, 
were not to their time, and we sallied forth only with the 
addition of Miss Weston and Miss Byron. 

As soon as we entered the gardens, Augusta, who had 
bdid of my arm, called out, " Ah ! there's the man I 
danced with at the ball ! and he plagued me to death, 
pslung me if I liked this, and that, and the other, and. 
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Ivhen I said ' No/ be asked md Ivhait I did likcf ? i'So, I 
suppose he thought me a fool^ and so^ indeedyil ami 
OiUy you are so good to me that I wrote my sitter^S<yphy 
word you had almost made me quite tain ; and she wvotfc 
to me t'other day a private letter, and ix)Id>me'faow>glliB 
she was you were come back, for, indeody I hadttwrittea 
her word I should be quite sick of my life hem> if U ivas 
pot for sometimes seeing you." ■ ^ . : K;.; ;. i 

The gentleman to whom she pointed presently madi^ 
tip to US| and I found he was Captain Bouchiery the sam^ 
who had rattled away at Mr« Whalley's. He instahtiy 
joined Miss Weston and consequently oar parly^ and 
was in the same style of flighty raillery as befote« He 
seems to have a very good understanding, and very quick 
parts, but he is rather too conscious of both : howetrer; he 
was really very entertaining, and as he abided wholly bj^ 
Miss Weston, whose delicacy gave way to gaieity and 
flashy whether she would or not, I was very glad that he 
niade one among us* 

The rest of the company soon came, and were Mr* and 
Mrs. Whalley, Mrs. Lambart, Mrs. Aubrey, Colonel 
Campbell, an old officer and old acquaintance of Mr. 
Thrale, and some others, both male and female^ whose 
names I know not. 

We all sat in one box, but we had three tea-makertt. 
Miss Weston pi*esided at that to which I belonged^ and 
Augusta, Captain Bouchier, and herself were of our act* 
And gay enough we were, for the careless rattle 'if 
Captain Bouchier, which paid no regard to the daintiness 
of Miss Weston, made her obliged, in her own idTefence^ io 
abate her finery, and laugh, and rally, and rail^ in ^ her 
turn. But, at last, I really began to fear that this 
flighty officer would bring on a serious quarrel^ t&r, 
am^ng other subjects he was sporting, he, unfortunately, 
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started that of the Bath Easton vase, which he ridiculed 
'witholit foercy, and yet, according to all I have heard of it, 
without any injustice; but Mrs. Whalley^ who overheard 
hiiBf was quite irritated with him* Sir John and Lady 
Miller are her friends, and she thought it incumbent 
upon her to vindicate even this vain folly, which she did 
weakly and warmly, while Captain Bouchier only 
laughed and ridiculed them the more. Mrs, Whalley 
then coloured, and grew quite enraged, reasoning upon 
the wickedness of laughing at her good friends, and 
talking of generosity and sentiment. Meanwhile, he 
scampered from side to side, to avoid her; laughed, 
shouted, and tried every way of braving it out ; but was 
compelled at last to be serious, and enter into a solemn 
defence of his intentions, which were, he said, to ridicule 
the vase, not the Millers. 

In the evening we went to Mrs. Lambart's ; but of that 
visit, in which I made a very extraordinary new acquaint- 
ance, in my next packet; for this will not hold the 
account. 

WjBDNEsnAY. — To s:o on with Mrs. Lambart. The 
party was Mr. and Mrs. Vanbrugh — the former a 
good sort of man — the latter, Captain Bouchier says, 
reckons herself a woman of humour, but she kept it pro- 
digious snug; Lord Huntingdon, a very deaf old lord ; 
Sir Robert Pigot, a very thin old baronet ; Mr. Tyson, a 
very civil master of the ceremonies; Mr* and Mrs* 

'White, a very insignificant couple ; Sir James C -, a 

bawling old man ; two Misses C^ , a pair of tonish 

(misses ; Mrs. and Miss Byron.; Miss W- ■■— , and peftain 
<>tbers I knew nothing o£ 

■ .Augusta Byron, according to custom, had entered into 
conversation with me, and we were talking abont her 
•isters, and her affairs, when Mr. E' ■ ■■■ (whose name I 
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fergot to mention), cane to kiform me t^t Mrs. Lam* 
bait begged to speak to me. Siie wn& upon a flofii witii 
MicB W — — y wboy it seemed, desired waach to be-intro* 
dttoed to me, and so I toeik a chair fiicing them. 

Miss W is yoang and pleaang in her appearance, 

sot pretty, but agreeable in her face, and soft, gentle, 
and well-l^ed in her manners. Our conversation, for 
some thne, was upon the common Bath topics; hat 
when Mrs. Lambart left us — called to receive moreoom* 
pany — we went insensibly into graver matten. 

As I soon found, by the looks and expressions of tiiii 
young lady, diat she was of a peculiar cast, I left all 
choice of subjects to herself, determined qraetly to follow 
as she led ; and very soon, and I am sure I know not 
how, we had for topics the follies and vices of mankind, 
and, indeed, she spared not for lashing them. The 
women she rather excused than defended, laying to the 
door of the men their faults and imperfections; but the 
men, she said, were all bad — all, in one word, and with- 
out exception, sensualists! 

r stared much at a severity of speech for which her 
softness of manner had so ill-prepared me ; and die, 
perceiving my surprise, said, 

^' I am sure I ought to apologise for speakmg my 
Qpinicn to you — you, who have so jnst and so uncommoo 
a knowledge of human nature. I have long wished 
ardently to have the honour of conversing witJi yoa ; bnt 
jour party has, altogether, been regarded as so formidable, 
that I have not had courage to approach it." 

I niade — as what could I do eke? — disqualifying 
speeches, and she then led to discoin^ing of happinev 
and misery : the latter she held to be the invariable lot 
of us all ; and ^' one word,'' she added, '' we have in our 
language, and in all others, for which there is never WBtj 
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esseotial necesBity, and that is — •pkaturef And ber ejret 
filled with tears as she spoke. 

^ How yoQ aaaaze me i" ciied I ; '^ i have met iwith 
misanthropes before, but neTer with so complete a oae; 
and I can hardly tixink I hear right when I see how 
young you are !" 

She then, in rather indirect terms, gaire me to under- 
stand that she was miserable at iiome, and in Tery direct 
terms, that she was wretched abroad ; and openly said, 
that to affliction she was bom, and in affliction she must 
die, for that the world was so vilely foniued as to render 
happiness impossible for its inhabitants. 

There was sometfaiiig in this ireedom of repining that 
I could by no means approve, and, as I .found by all her 
manner that she had a disposition to even respect whatever 
I said, I now grew very serious, and frankly told her 
that I could not think it consistent with either truth or 
veligion to cherish such notions* 

^' One thing," answered she,^' there is, which I believe; 
might make me happy, bat for that I have no inclination : 
it is an amorous disposition ; but that I do not possess. 
I can .make myself no happiness by intrigue." 

*^ I hope not, indeed !" cried I, almost confounded by 
her extraordinary notions and speeches ; '* but, surely, 
there are worthier subjects of happiness attainable !" 
. ^ No, I believe there aie not, and the reason the men 
are happier than us, is because they are more sensual 1" 

^' I would not think such thoughts," cried I, clasping 
Diy bands with an involuntary vehemence, *' for worlds !" 

The Misses G then interrupted us, and seated 

tbemselves next to us ; but Miss W paid them little 

attention at first, and soon after none at all ; but, in a low; 
voice, continued her discourse with me, recurring to the 
tame subject of happiness and misery, upon which, after 
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tgain asserting the folly of ever hoping for the former, she 
made this speech, ' 

''There may be, indeed, one moment of faafpptness, 
which must be the finding one worthy of excitihg a 
passion which one should *dare own to himself. That 
would, indeed, be a moment worth living for ! but that 
can never happen-*! am sure, not to me«— the men are so 
low, so vicious, so worthless ! No, there is not one soch 
to be found 1" 

What a strange girl ! I could do little more than listen 
to her, from surprise at all she said. 

" If, however,'* she continued, " I had your talents I 
ould, bad as this world is, be happy in it There is 
nothing, there is nobody I envy like you. With such 
resources as yours there can never be ennui ; the mind 
may always be employed, and always be gay I Ob, if [ 
could write as you write !" 

" Try,* cried I, " that is all that is wanting : try, and 
you will soon do much better things !" 

" O no ! I have tried, but I cannot succeed." 

" Perhaps you are too diffident But is it possible you 
can be serious in so dreadful an assertion as that you are 
never happy ? Are you sure that some real misfortune 
would not show you that your present misery is ima- 
ginary V 

'* I don^t know,'* answered she, looking down, ^' per* 
haps it is so, — ^but in that case 'tis a misery so much the 
harder to be cured/' 

"You surprise me more and more,** cried I; **5s'it 
possible you can so rationally see the disease bf a 
disordered imagination, and yet allow it such powisr over 
your mind?'* 

^< Yes, for it is the only source from which I'draw aby 
shadow of feUcity. Sometimes when in the country, I 
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give way to mv zriiaeinaUi^ifi for vfUhth liuyn, fiml lln m I 
forget the worLd ar>i i*.t c^'^rt^ fir.^l U * I if/^^///. hh\np^i^'U^ nl 
existence."' 

ther does Tu«r Ta^-ft-Cfiur:.!!*? *jc**r 7 v. ''" 

**0, q-nift '-nC'ic vjft ••/:r:r: — i i/t/^w ?.•/ *.v^*a^ i,v* ^ 
am suxTG&Lded vjai ^^nnn. isut * v^--'*^ 4.^4*- ^^v ^.y m 
sides." 

I muBt cobfefft I inii« «!m y.- j - i.,. r.#. - 

and, like tlic attgnpr nr«kiu^ a : i^ - .% -^•-'>y<: -. , 
metal aa I go." 

" That you may -BW«|it.:^H»r -^» .^.-* » . . -v 
the most likely ; but li Yin. ^ngt . ^ ^-^, . x^^ 

resembling youreeU, 1 «iiftl. ,. .^^ ^ . -^^ - .,.^ 
despondency." 

<«0h!" cried she, 
find such a one J — malt tw 
different to me. With hv^ a^#i^ -. ^, 

rectly.^' 

I half laughed, but was Y^^mtk^ , 
whether to be sad or merry ia 

" But then/' she couUtmsd, 
I lose such a friend, I would nut 

«« Not survive r repeated I 

She looked down, but said iKiltang. 

<« Surely you cannot mean," siuC 1, 
deed, " to put a Tiolent end to ywr Aiftrfr' 

<« I should not,'' said she, agaiti limff<i<|r»^r 
a moment*" 

I was quite thunderstruck, and (or 
not say a word ; but when I 4id S|Mi«k, 
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of exhortation so serious and earnest, I am adimmed to 
write it to youy lest you should think it too mnch. 

She gave me an attention that was even respectful, but 
when I urged her to tell me by what right she thought 
herself entitled to rush unlicensed on eternity, she said, 
^By the right of believing 1 shall be extinct/' 

1 really felt horror-struck. 

'* Where, for Heaven's sake,'' I cried, *' where haTe 
you picked up such dreadful reasoning?^ 

^^ In Hume,'' said she ; '^ I have read his Essays re- 
peatedly." 

'^ I am sorry to find they have power to do so much mis- 
chief. You should not have read them, at least tiU a man 
equal to Hume in abilities had answered him. Have you 
read any more infidel writers?" 

^' Yes, Bolingbroke, the divinest of all writers.'^ 

^^ And do you read nothing upon the right side V 

'' Yes, the Bible, till I was sick to death of it, every 
Sunday evening to my mother." 

^'Have you read Beattie on the Immutability of 
Truth ?•' 

'' No." 

*' Grive me leave then to recommend it to you. After 
Hume's Essays you ought to read it And even for 
lighter reading, if you were to look at Mason's ^ Elegy 
on Lady Coventry,' it might be of no disservice to you." 

And then I could not forbear repeating to her from 
that beautiful poem. 



Yet, know, vain sceptics, know, th* Almighty Mind 
Who breath'd on man a portion of His fire, 

Bade his free soul, by earth nor time confin'd, 
To Heaven, to immortality, aspire ! 
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Nor shall the pile of hope. His mercy reav'dy. 

By vain philosophy he e'er destroy'd; 
Eternity — by all, or wish'd, or feaPd, 

Shall be by all, or suffered, or enjo/d ! 

Thi& was the chief of our conversatioD^ which indeed 
made an iinpresfiion upoa me I shall not easily get rid of. 
A young and agreeable infidel is even a shocking sights 
and with her romantic, flighty, and unguarded turn of 
mind> what could happen to her that could give sur- 
prise? 

Poor misguided girl ! I heartily indeed wish she was 
in good hands. She is in a very dangerous situation, 
with ideas so loose of religion, and so enthusiastic of 
lovCr What, indeed, is there to restrain an infidel, who 
has no belief in a future state, from sin and evil of any 
sort? 

Thubsdat. — At night, we had a party at home, con- 
sisting of the Byrons, Dean of Ossory, Mrs.and Char- 
lotte Lewis, Mrs. Lambart, and Dr. Finch. 

Dr. Finch is a tall, large, rather handsome, smiling, and 
self-complacent clergyman. He talked very much of an 
old lady here aged 90, who was very agreeable, and upon 
inquiry I found she was Mrs. Ord's mother^ Mrs. Delling- 
ham. I could not forbear wishing to see her, and thai 
Dr. Finch, who lodges in the ^ame house with her, was 
very pressing to introduce me to her. I could not agree 
to so abrupt an intrusion, but I did not object to his 
making overtures for such a meeting, as my affection and 
respect for Mrs. Ord made me extremely wish to see her 
mother. 

Friday.— Early this morning I received my Susan's 
second packet of this second Bath journey. The remain- 
ing account of the miserere concert is very entertaining, 
and Rauzzini's badinage diverted me much. 
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I have nobody to tell you of here that you fc'are a fig 
for, but not caring, you may sometimes have a. chance 
of being diverted,— so on I go. 

This morning, by appointment, I was to breakfast wiili 
Miss Leigh. Just as I came to the pump-room^ I met 
Mr. and Mrs. Cholmley. The latter shook hands 
with me, and said she should leave Bath in a day or two. 
I was very sorry for it, as she is a real loss to me. On, 
then, I posted, and presently before me I perceived Lord 
Mulgrave. As I was rather hurried, I meant to take an 
adroit turn to pass him, but he was in a frisky humour, 
and danced before me from side to side to stop me, saying, 
" Why where now, where are you posting so fast ?" 

I then halted, and we talked a little talk of the Thrales^ 
of the weather^ &c., and then finding he 'was at his old 
trick of standing still before me^ without seeming to have 
any intention we should separate, though I did not find 
he had anything more to say, I rather abruptly wished 
him good morning and whisked off. 

I had, however, only gone another street ere I again en- 
countered him, and then we both laughed, and he walked 
on with me. He himself lives at the Belvidere, and very 
goodhumouredly made my pace his, and chatted with me 
all the way, till I stopped at Mrs. Leigh's. Our confa- 
bulation however was all about Bath matters and 
people, and, therefore, will not bear writing, though I 
assure you it was pretty enough, and of half a mile's 
length. 

In the evening was the last ball expected to be at Bath 
this season, and, therefore, knowing we could go to no 
other, it was settled we should go to this. Of our party 
were Mrs. Byron and Augusta, Miss Philips, and Char- 
lotte Lewis. 
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Mrs. Byron was placed at the upper end of the roQm 
by Mr. Tyson, because she is honourable, and her daugh'^ 
ter next to her ; I, of course, the lowest of our party; 
but the moment Mr. Tyson had arranged us, Augusta 
arose, and nothing would satisfy her but taking a seat 
not only next to but below me ; nor could I, for my life^ 
get the better of theafTectionate humility with which she 
quite supplicated me to be content. She was soon after 
followed by Captain Brisbane, a young ofBcer who had 
met her in Spring Gardens, and seemed much struck with 
her, and was now presented to her by Mr. Tyson for her 
partner. 

Captain Brisbane is a very pretty sort of young man, 

but did not much enliven us. Soon after I perceived 

Captain Bouchier, who, after talking some time with 

Mrs. Thrale, and various parties, made up to us, and 

upon Augusta's being called upon to dance a minuet^ 

took her place, and began a very lively sort of chit- 
chat. 

Just before she went to dance her minuet, upon my ad- 
miring her bouquet, which was the most beautiful in the 
room, she tore from it the only two moss-roses in it, and 
so spoilt it all before her exhibition, merely that I might 
have the best of it. 

Country dances were now preparing, and Captain 
Bouchier asked me for the honour of my hand, but I had 
previously resolved not to dance, and, therefore, de- 
clined his offer. But he took, of the sudden, a fancy 
to prate with me, and therefore budged not after the 
refusal. 

He told me this was the worst ball for company there 
had been the whole season ; and, with a wicked laugh 
that was too significant to be misunderstood^ said. 
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^ Andj as you have beeft to bo other^ perhaps jom will 
give this for a apedmen of a Bath faalLl^ 

He told me be had very lately met with Hanuab Mon^ 
and then mentioned Mia. Montagu and Mra^ Carter, 
whence he took occasion to say moat high and fine 
things of the ladies of the present age» — thdr writingSji 
and talents ; and I soon ibund he had no small revesesee 
for us bluestockings. 

About this time, Charlotte, who had coiifeaaedly 
dressed herself for dancing, but whose pretty face had 
by some means been overlooked^ drawled towards as, 
and asked me why I would not dance ? 

*^ I never intended it,'' said I ; ^ but I hoped to have 
seen you." 

^ No," said she, yawning, ** no more shall I, — ^I don't 
choose it" 

*^ Don't you ?" said Captain Bouchier, drily^ '' why 

notr 

** Why, because I don't like it." 

« O fie !" cried he ; " consider how cruel that is." 

« I must consider myself," said she, pertly ; " for I 
don't choose to heat myself this hot weather." 

Just then, a young man came forward, and requested 
her hand. She coloured, looked excessively silly, and 
walked ofi* with him to joiu the dancers. 

When, between the dances, she came our way, he 
plagued her, a la Sir Clement. 

*^Well," cried he, "so you have been dancing this 
hot night ? I thought you would have considered your- 
self better?" 

" Oh," said she, " I could not help it— I had much 
rather not ; — it was quite disagreeable to me." 

*^ No, no, — pardon me there !'* said he, maliciously j 
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** I saw plewsnie dance first in your eyes ; I nerer saw 
you look more delimited : you were qaite the queen of 
amUes I** 

She looked as if she could have kiUed him ; and yet^ 
from giddiness and good-buiuour^ was compelled to join 
in the laugh. 

After this we went to tea. When that was over, and we 
all returned to the ball-room^ Captain Bouchfer followed 
me, and again took a seat next mine, which be kept, 
without once moving, the whole night* 

Before we broke up, this Captain asked me if I should 
be at the play next night? — "Yes," I could not but 
say, as we had had places taken some time ; but I did 
not half like it, for his manner of asking plainly implied, 
*' If you go, why / will !'^ 

When we made our exit, he saw me safe out of the 
rooms, with as much attention as if we had actually been 
partners. As we were near home we did not get into 
chairs ; and Mr. Travell joined us in our walk. 

" Why, what a flirtation !'* cried Mrs. Thrale; ''why, 
Bumey, this is a man of taste ! — ^Pray, Mr. Travell, will 
it do? What has he?'* 

" Twenty thousand pounds, ma'am,*' answered the 

beau. 

" O ho ! has he so ?— Well, well, we'll think of 

it'' 

Finding her so facetious, I determined not to acquaint 
her with the query concerning the play, knowing that, if 
I did, and he appeared there, she would be outrageous in 
merriment. She is a most dear creature, but never 
restrains her tongue in anything, nor, indeed, any of her 
feelings :-^she laughs, cries, scolds, sports, reasons, 
makes fun, — does everything she has an inclination to 
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do, ivithout any study of prudence, or thought of blame'; 
and, pure and artless as is this character, it often draws 
both herself and others into scrapes^ which a little dis* 
cretion would avoid. 
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PART IX. 
1780. 

Bath Diary resumed. 

June. — I feel myself inclined^ my dearest Susy, 
to do nothing now but write to you; and so many 
packets do I owe you, that le devoir here joins 
rincHnation. 

I left off with Friday's ball. 

Saturday morning I spent in visiting. 

At dinner we had Mrs. Lambart and Colonel Camp- 
bell. All the discourse was upon Augusta Byron's 
having made a conquest of Captain Brisbane, and the 
match was soon concluded upon, — at least, they all 
allowed it would be decided this night, when she was to 
go with us to the play ; and if Captain Brisbane was 
there, why then he was in for it, and the thing was done. 

Well — Augusta came at the usual time; Colonel 
Campbell took leave, but Mrs. Lambart accompanied ns 
to the play ; and, in the lobby, the first object we saw 
was Captain Brisbane. He immediately advanced to 
us, and, joining our party, followed us to our box. 

Nothing could equal the wickedness of Mrs. Thrale 
and Mrs. Lambart; they smiled at each other with such 
significance! Fortunately, however, Augusta did not 
observe them. 

Well, we took our seals, and Captain Brisbane, by 
getting into the next box, on a line with ours, placed 
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himself neit to Attxsci: -ixr:. sandy latz %r£ T. '*:az 
L. composed tier acss. *r» I it»grrr :ait ins-tiifDr t^gi^ 
Every ooe kinked naad inc aie. sut I isit TsaMvift rr 
aToidin^ sach cmcmsj. — rsacns -««1 ^aaurt r 
for instrndr tt». mwmi^r T^atL 'wauRu ^losiec 
months of die tva iiam!;i jsitusi. -vrnle %9vei JCjk 
Thrale beg;iK s ticse; fis: ft^ ^afsuust uc imc JLvfueu^ 
noddii^ to xne tt^ la, -kXi smri. cBttf- ^ J&k 2iirKr;r. 
I wish yen joy I'' 

To be svR I iisnur ~333>( ir. inrmc vw sncRf inr. 
very imiocccdy. I iesnaaderi ir •iusa, ul rb«( f»vip^ t/ 
their mirdi. Thej Krnziifsi ztfx, ^ssrjmxvLta^ 'iii^m^-^^tr 
and I foand sty 'iB SLrxu jl ^ik meiraiiuiii^'iie \i^ ^tue 
had been pcct to 3Le, «7i.i^ lut vxtao!^ ^»r tut C*tir*it 
was abesMiT a aariLyi asta. n tit w tt^jl 

He placed {wnaetf eiaciiT -^ricKi si^. Vix rerr t-iu*^v 
and si1eiidy,aaii dirf =r::t, fe" <^taie n^:zj^^sk. ^j^^ V. a*; 
afterwards, hrmsmr, be d/i *. Lcfc^— *k*j< wutt sby 
favourite, Mr. Lee. wiK «rjed Oid yorv*!- js * iM^jtj^/ 
was on the stage, aad thee he was stncdy scfect. f 4ift 
in no coe to write o«r discourse ; bat it waa jAaunuA 
and entertaining enoogh at the time, and h^ c4>c^rva/» 
tions npon Ae play and the players were livdy aM 
comical. Bat I was prodigioosly worried by my ows 
party, wfaotook every opportnnity to inquire how I was 
entertmned, and so forth,— and to snigger. 

Two young ladies, who seemed about eighteen, and 
sat above us, were so much shocked by the death of 
Douglas, that they both burst into a loud fit of roaring. 
Eke little children,— and sobbed on, afttrwaidf. fr* 
almost half the fiirce ! I was qiute astonUlfi 
Miss Weston complained that they really diNM 
sorrows ; but Captain Bouchier was highly difW 
went to give them comfort, as if they bad^ bMl 
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telling tfa^mit was all over, anditiitti tbajraecd hof^ciy 
anymore. • ^ n;:.i.,i,.-.i .-.n*/ .».--»vi?: 

Sunday. — In the morning, after church^ftUnfeydttspatt 
an hour or two in looking over the «l>bey-^liunM^ Ibnd 
reading epitaphs^ — among which,' GhHUck^l'OH iQpD 
was much the beat. \ \^. o twvof 

In the afternoon, I called upon [thetiJUiglv^^ftQ^tAlF^ 
leav«, as they were going from Batb;ney^..,<l%)r«Mt,itoj 

From them I went to Mrs. By rone's, whe)» the,Ti¥94^ 
were already, and a large party ; Lorcji Mii)gr»Yi9» S|i]B. 
Vanbrugh, Mrs. Lambart, Captains Bfisbane.mMt Fxud- 
sham. Beau Travel], Mr* Tyson, the .Hpp. M|p; ^Yygid- 
ham, brother to Lord Egremont, and Mr, ChafiwiGl^ . - 

Monday. — ^After br^kfast, F^iony B9W4Uer:.45a))f(d 
upon me, and we were Ute-a-iiie all the mornipg^. \ She 
is an extraordinary good l^/era-^«^tf, andl sdi4>IH>t jtbink 
her the less agreeable, I suppose, for telling me^t^t Mfs. 
Carter had condescended td speak ofoeuv in lYery flat- 
tering terms since oar meeting. ' ■■ ^ 

In the evening we were at the Vanbrughs!,- where we 

met Mr., Mrs., and Miss G ^ aU three mighty, tonish 

folks: the Mr. in a common and heavy way, tiie.^JVbs. 
in an insolent, overbearing way, and the Miss ia a shy, 
proud, stiff way. Also the goodhumou^ed Dr. IVfaiiiqg- 
ham,and Mrs. and Miss ditto, of no charactei>Afipaci^t; 
Miss Jones, an ugly, sensible, reserved won^^au'i her 
father*-^! know not what ; Mr. Tom Pitt, . r prosing, 
conceited man of fashion, and sensei to boot; M^p. Lam- 
bart, Mrs. Byron, and some others I know not* ; 

AUthe early part of the eveniag Miss Thisalef.aqd I 
sat together; but afterwards Mrs. Tbral^,. who. ipr^. at 
another part of the.room, qalledme o!V€|*, and aai4» ::.: 
: ^'Come, Miss Burney, come and tell Mrs. Laubart 
about these green rails at Clifton." 
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jz And io aijcjsg^ sh^gave me . her seat^ whi^b wa^ be* 
tween Mrs. Lambart and Mrs. Byron, and walk^ away 
iti»9thkrfolks*iv'..-.'{ i-.* ■ . .■... ,- .■ - ^ .■^'> 

iiiil |itandiihey< had all been laugbing about some house 

) «pph GliftoA HiU Mrith green rails, which Mrs. Lambart 

Towed was Mrs. Beaumont* s, and said she was sure I 

^yst'liave-ltfi^ant it sliould seem such: and a sportively 

compliitMint^ry'comi^sation took place^ and lasted till 

' Mwi 0-i^——S having cut out at cards, with an air of ton- 

i^ siatelines^ approached us, and seating herself by 

Mrs. Lambart; ait^ nearly opposite to me, fixed her eyes 

t/AiAJf face, and" examined it with a superb dignity of as- 

suraheo'fhat tnadle me hardly know what I said, in my 

answers W Mrs. Lambart and Mrs. Byron. 

- ' Havitig looked' in silence till she was tired, in which I 

'tiiust oWtt^ 1 felt some sympathy, she whispered Mrs. 

Iflainbttrt, 

- '* J« that Miss Burney ?" 

'^Yes/' re- whispered Mrs. Lambart; '^ shall I intro- 
duce her to you?" 

^^No, no,'' answered she, ^ I can dd that well 
etiough." . 

' Thiff, thofigh all in very low voices, I was too near not 
; tO'hekr 9 ttnd I began to feel monstrous glumpy upoo dus 
-Ifasft speech, which indeed was impertinent enough. 
' SoiM after, this high lady said, 

'* Were yoii ever in Bath before. Miss Bmney ?" 

"^^'**Y^, ma'am/' I replied, very drily; and to show how 

little I should stoop the lower for her airs, L instantly 

^ Wclfat^ talkihg with Mrs. Byron, without allowing her 

^^' 801: opportunity for the 'conference • she seemed opening. 

Charaetbim^df this sort always make me as proud as they 

'^*a^ iheflHS^lv^s; vriliile the avidity with which Mrs. 
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Byroa honoora, and the kindnew with whidi Mis. Thftile 
delights me, make me ready to kiss eren the dtot that 
falls from their feet. 

Having now» therefore, reanimated my eourage, I -took 
• fit of talking, and made my own part good, and then 
I less minded her busy eyes, which never a moment 
apared me. 

This lasted ttU Mrs. Thrale again joined ns, and sat 

down next to Mrs. 6 ^ who> in a few minutes, said 

to her in a whisper, 

^ She is just what I have heard — I like her vastly.** 

Afterwards, she asked Mrs. Thrale a hundred questions 
oonceming Dr. Johnson^ with an air and an abruptness 
that provoked her so she coukl hardly answer her; 
and when Mrs. Lambart again hinted at the green 
rails, Mrs. G » looking at me with a smile the scrflest 
she could assume, said, 

*' I am a great admirer of * Ev^iiia'---I think it has 
lery great merit" 

And I dare say she thought the praise of Dr. Johnson 
kad never been half so flattering to me. 

Tuesday evening we spent at the Dean of Ossocy's. 
We met no company there but Dr. Finch, who appointed 
the next morning for presenting me to Mrs. Dellii^ham* 
(N.B. I hope I have mentioned this doctor is married, 
otherwise you may be justly and cruelly alarmed for 
my reputation.) 

Wednesday. — Dr. Finch called in the mornings end 
escorted me to Mra. Dellingham's» 

Mrs* Dellingham is said to be ninety and more ; I, 
);herefore, expected to walk up to her easy chair and bawl 
out in her ear, ''Ma'am, your servant;" but no such 
thing happened ; to my great surprise, she met me at the 
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doorof the draviring-.roox»« took my hand, welcomed fne 
very politely, and led me to the best seat irt the upper 
end of the room. She is a very venerable aed cbeerfiil 
old gcntlewomaDy walks well, bea» readily, is almost 
quite upright, and very chatty and well bred. 

My discourse, as you may imaginey wis all of Mnk 
Ord ; but Dr. Finch took care it should not be much, at 
he is one of those placid prosers who are never a mottient 
ulent» 

As soon as I had returned home, Charlotte L caDed^ 

and the little gig told all the quarrels and all les malheun 
of the domestic life she led in her family, and made them 
all ridiculous^ without meaning to make herself so. 

She was but just gone, when I was again called down 
to Miss Westoi>-~nobody else at home : and then I was 
regaled with a character equally ludicrous, but much 
less entertaining, for nothing would she talk of but ''dear 
nature/' and nothing abuse but ^^ odious affectation!'* 
She really would be too bad for the stage, for she is nevev 
so content as when drawing h^ own character for other 
people's, as if on purpose to make one sick of it. She 
begged, however, for my town direction, and talked in 
high strains of the pleasure she should have in visiting 
me. But in London we can manage those matters bet* 
ter. She was to leave Bath next day. 
., Mrs. Whalley also called pour prmtdre congt^ and 
made much invitation to her country-seat for us. 

In the evening, we all went to Mrs. Lambart's» where 
we met the Grenvilles, Byfons, Vanbraghs, Captain 
Brisbane, Messrs. Chadwicke, Travell, and Wyndham, 
Miss Philips, Lady Dorothy Inglisb, Lord. Cunning- 
ham« and various others. But I have no time for par- 
tiealars, and, as I shall, perhaps, see few of them any 
more, no inclination. 



Thursday^ Junb 8. — We went t^^S^^lli ]!^a«ton« 
Af nip Lamhart went with us. y ,. 

The house is charmingly situated, well fitted up, 

cpqyeuient, and pleasant, an4 not. laj^^ i^yX ifffjfxajiffBi^vA 

and elegant Thursday is still, theif* public i^fijr ^ffix 

Qprnpany, tboij^ the business o£ tt^ v^se^i^^orer f^r.Ahis 

iMasoh. ..,.;-., 

The room into which we were conducted was 69 



crowded we could hardly make our. way^, Xady filler 
came to the door, and, as she had fi^flt done tp the, rest 
of us, took my hand, and led me , up t9 ^a most/piDdi- 
gious fsX old lady, and introduced me to her# ^Vi& 
was Mrs. Riggs, her ladyship's moth^j, /^bot fuei^ns to 
have Bath Easton and its Qwners, wdfG|r bet.jieiet. . 

I was smiled upon with a graciousq^ss,,desig|:^Iy 
marked, and seemed most uncommonly welcome. fTAj^. 
Jliggs looked as if she could haye shputod. f^\ joy at 
sight of me ! She is mighty merry f^nd facetious. Sir 
John was very quiet, but very ciyiU 

I saw the place appropriated ^r the v^se, but at this 
time it. was removed. As it was hot, Sir John Miller 
offered us to walk round the house, and see his green* 
house, &c. So away we set off, Harriet Bowdle^ ^ 
company ing me, and some others following* ^ , « c/ 

We had not strolled far ere we were pverti^keii by 
another party, and among them 1 perceived .)(fiss Nj f .,.1 , 
my new sceptical friend. She joined n^e inM^edi^Udyf 
and I found she was by no means in. so ^ad a^ hiUQQujr .as 
when I saw her last; on. the contrary, she se^oi^ 
flightilygay. . j r i-r./, ^? 

" Were you never here befope?*' i^he askje4jme. ^,,^, 

^^ No ? why what an acquisitiooi you a^^ t];ien ! . I $$ip« 
pose you will contribute to the vase ?" 
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■'^m, indeed-T*'' ' ''" ' • ^ - ^- — ^- ^- ^^ . 
"No more you ought; ydu Jtte qilite toty gbod fcr 

' *^^ti, riot that^ bcrt' I have no great passion for tiiakit^ 
'die trial. " Yoti, I stipposey have contributed ?^ ' ' 

" NoV nevdr— r can't I have tried, btrt I could niever 
write verses in my life — never get beyond Cupid and 



'^ Did Cupidy then, always com6 in your way? what a 
mischievous urchin !'' 

^ No, he has not been very mischievous to me this 
■year." 

** Not this year ? Oh, very well ! He has spared you 
then, for a Whole tWelvemdnth t" 

She laughed, and we were interrupted by more com- 
piny. 

Afterwardd^ when we returned into the house, we found 
another room filled with company. Among those that I 
knew were the CaldWells, the Grenvilles, some of the 

Bowdlers, Mr. Wyndham; and Miss J-: . 

This Miss J had, when I last met her at Mrs, 

Lambart's, desired to be introduced to me, as Mrs. 

' Lambart told me, who performed that ceremony; for 

Mrs. Lambart, with whom I ain in no smiall favour, 

always makes me the most consequential, and I found 

' shie was Mrs. Rishton's old friend, and, therefore, all I 

tenlember hearing 'of her gave me no desire to make her 

my new one. However, nothhsg convinced mie more that 

'I'Wiis the ton at Bath, than her making this overture, 

for everything I ever heard of her proved her insolent 

pride. "'Besides, Beau Travell has spoken very highly 

of me 1 So my fame is now made, and Mrs. G-— «.^ 

%h6 had passed me when she entered the room at Bath 

Easton, while I was engaged iil conversation with Lady 
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Miller^ afterwards suddenly came up, and with a look of 
equal surprise and pleasure at sight of me, most gra- 
ciously and smilingly addressed me. My coldness in 
return to alt these sickening, heartless, ^on-led people, I 
try not to Repress, though to treat them with such respect 
«8 their superior stations fairly claim, I would not for the 
world neglect 

Some time after, while I was talking with Miss 
W— and Harriet Bowdler, Mrs. Riggs came up to ns, 
and with an expression of comical admiration, fixed her 
eyes upon me, and for some time amused herself with 
apparently watching me. Mrs. Lambart, who was at 
cards, turned round and begged me to give her her cloak, 
for she felt rheumatic; I could not readily fhid it, and, 
after looking some time, I was obliged to give her my 
own ; but while I was hunting, Mrs. Riggs followed me, 
laughing, nodding, and looking much delighted, and 
every now and then saying, 

*^ That^s right, Evelina ! — Ah, look for it, Evelina ! — 
Evelina always did so — she always looked for people's 
cloaks, and was obliging and well-bred r 

I grinned a little to be sure, but tried to escape her, 
by again getting between MissW and Harriet Bowd- 
ler ; but Mrs. Riggs still kept opposite to me, expressing 
from time to time, by uplifted hands and eyes, comical 
applause. 

Harriet Bowdler modestly mumbled some praise, bat 
addressed it to Miss Thrale. I begged a truce, and 
retired to a chair in a corner, at the request of Miss 

W to have a tete-d-tete, for which, however, her 

strange levity gave me no great desire. 

She begged to know if I had written anything else« 
I assured her never. 

" The ' Sylph/ " said she, " I am told, was yours.'* 
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'^ I had nothing at all to do with that or anything else 
that ever was published but ^ Evelina ;' you^ I suppoee^ 
read the 'Sylph' for its name's sake?" 

" No ; I never read novels — I hate them ; I never read 
'Evelina' till I was. quite persecuted by hearing it talked 
of. ' Sir Charles Grandison' I tried once, but could not 
bear it ; Sir Charles for a lover I no lover for me ! for si 
guardian or the trustee of an estate, he might do very 
well— but for a lover T 

** What — when he bow$ upon your hand ! would not 
that do ?" 

She kept me by her side for a full hour, and we again 
talked over our former conversation ; and I inquired what 
first led her to seeking infidel books ? 

'^ Pope/' she said ; " he was himself a deist, she be- 
lieved , and his praise of Bolingbrpke made her mad to 
read his books, and then the rest followed easily." 

She also gave me an account of her private and do- 
mestic life ; of her misery at home, her search of dissi- 
pation, and her incapability of happiness. 

Poor girl ! I am really sorry for her ; she has strong 
and lively parts, but I think her in the high road of 
lasting destruction. And she thinks about religion only 
to persuade herself there is none. I recommended to her 
all the good books I could think of, and scrupled not to 
express warmly and most seriously my surprise and 
horror at hei fmy of thinking. It was easy to me to 
see that she attended to my opinions with curiosity, and 
yet easier to discover that had she not respected me as the 
author of a book she happened to be fond of, she would 
have rallied thedi unmercifully ; however, that consider- 
ation gave weight to what I said, and evidently disposed 
her to be pleased with me. 



■■il- 
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. Qur cwversation would have .last^4 ^ilU^ye-^^ng, 
but. for our being interruptecl, by .itj^ss MUl^, % M^h 
beautiful little girl often years old. .^^^^^^ 
. fAif» Wt-tt, begged ber to mng us.a Er^^Bj^ii^. 
Sbi^ coqu^ted, but Mca. Biggs caiqa^^Si an^.^aid^j^^ 
I wished it I did her grand-daughter grea^.,hono,u,r|,fuj^' 
she insisted upon her obedience. The littl.e girl If^u^iysd 
and complied, and we went into another room to }ft^^ 
her, followed by the Misses Caldwell* Slbe 3ung in a. 
pretty childish manner enough. ^ .. 

When we became more intimate, she said^ . yy 

'^ Ma'am, I have a great favour to request of you^.if 
yx>u please!" . , , 

I begged to know what it was, and assured her I woula 
grant it ; and| to be out of the way of these misses^ I 
led her to the window. 

"Ma'am," said the little girl, "will you then be. so 
good as to tell me where Evelina is now?" 

I was a little surprised at the question, and told her 
I had not heard lately. 

"O ma'am, but I am sure you know!'^ cried she, 
" for you know you wrote it! and mamma was so good as 
to let me hear her read it ; and pray, ma'am, do tell me 
nvhere she is ? and whether Miss Branghton and Miss 
Folly went to see her when she was married to Lord 
Orville?" 

I promised her I would inquire, and let her know. 

" And pray, ma'am, is Madame Duval with her now ?" 

And several other questions she asked me, with a 
childish simplicity that was very diverting. 3he took 
the whole for a true story, and was quite eager to know 
what was become of all the people. . And when I said I 
would inquire, and tell her when we next met, 
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Oft, buyp5fi*ato/'flheidid,"had ndt you tetter wtfte 
it dtiwh, betkjise tb^h diere w6uld^ be -moire of it, yiM 
know?" '■■■ •■■■■'■•'• 

She told 'me tfepeaii^Iy bow sony ahd w&& tl/ftt T kkd 
libt com6 ib BdihEa^ontn^Yase^'time, and how notiif^ 
her 'mammsf had been. - / / 

Wh6ti we wei^ coming away, and Lady Miller and' 
Sit John had both taken very civil leave of me, I curtsied 
in passing Mrs. Riggs, and she rose, and called after 
me—" Set about another !" 

When we came home, our newspaper accounts of the 
tumults in town^ with Lord Oeorge Gordon and his mob, 
alarmed us very much ; but we had still no notion of ther 
re^l danger ybu were all in. - 

Friday. — ^We drank tea with the Bowdlers, and met 
Captain Frodsham. Fanny Bowdler congratulated me' 
Very wickedly upon my initiation at Bath Easton. At 
our return home we wete informed a mob was surround* 
ing a new Koman Catholic chapel. At first we disbe* 
lieved it, but presently one of the servants came and told 
us they were knocking it to pieces ; and in half an hour, 
looking out of our windows, we saw it in flames ! and 
listening, we heard loud and violent shouts ! 

I shall write no particulars ; the horrible subject yod 
have had more than your share of. Mrs. Thrale and I 
sat up till four o'clock, and walked about the parades, 
and at two we went with a large party to the spot, and 
saw the beautiful new building consuming; the mob 
then were all quiet — all still and silent, and everybody 
seemed but as spectators. 

Saturday morning, to my inexpressible concern^ 
brought me no letters from town, and my uneasiness to 
hear from you made me quite wretched. Mrs. Thrale 
had letters from Sirj Philip Clerke and Mr. Perkins, to 
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•cqvaint her that her towD-hoase had been three tiiaes 
•ttackod, but was «it lasteaved by gaards^-x-her chtldn»ip 
plate, mooeyy and valuables all removed. Streathatti also 
tiuneatened, and enptied of all its fumitnre. 

The same momi jg also we saw a Bath and Bristol 
paper, in which Mr. Thrale was asserted to be a papiiat. 
This villaootts falsehood terrified us even fiir his personal 
safety, and Mrs. Thrale and I agreed it vras best to leave 
Bath directly, and travel about the country. 

She left to me the task of acquainting Mr. Thrale with 
these particulars, being herself too much disturbed to 
be capable of such a task. I did it as well as I coutd, 
and succeeded so fitr that, by being lightly UAd of it, he' 
treated it lightly, and bore it with much steadiaesa and 
composure. We then soon settled to decamp* 

We had no time nor sprits pour prendre c&ngi stuff, 
but determined to call upon the Bowdlera and Miss 
Cooper. They were all sorry to part, and Miss CSooper, 
to my equal surprise and pleasure, fairly made a declara- 
tion of her passion for me, assuring me she had never 
before taken so great a fancy to a new acquaintance, and 
beginning warmly the request I meant to make myself, of 
continuing our intimacy in town. I am sure I think so 
highly of her, that I shall be well pleased to attend to 
this injunction. 



From Miss jF. JBumey to Dr. Barney. 

Bath, Juue 9» 1780. 
My dearest Sir, 

How are you ? where are you ? and what is to come 

next ? These are the questions I am dying with anxiety 

to have daily announced. The accounts from town are so 

frightful, that I am uneasy, not only for the city at large, 

but for eveiy individual I know in it. I hope to Heaven 
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that ere you receive this, all will be once more qniet; 
but till we hear that it is so, I cannot be a moment in peace* 

Does this martial law confine yon quite to the house ? 
Folks here say that it must, and that no business of any 
kind can be transacted. Oh^ what dreadful times ! Yet 
I re^ce extremely that the opposition members have 
fitred little better than the ministerial. Had such a mob 
been confirmed friends of either or of any party, I think 
the nation must have been at their diciposal; for, if 
headed by popular or skilful leaders, who and what could 
have resisted them ? — I mean, if they are as formidable 
as we are here told. ^ 

Dr. Johnson has written to Mrs. Thrale, without even 
mentioning the existence of this mob ; perhaps at this 
very moment he thinks it ^ a humbug upon the nation/' as 
George Bodens called the parliament. 

A private letter to Bull, the bookseller, brought word 
this morning that much slaughter has been made by the 
military among the mob. Never, I am sure, can any 
set of wretches less deserve quaiter or pity ; yet it is im- 
possible not to shudder at hearing of their destruction. 
Nothing less, however, would do ; they were too outrage- 
ous and powerful for civil power. 

But what is it they want ? who is going to turn pa- 
pist? who, indeed, is thinking in an alarming way of 
religion-^this pious mob, and George Gordon excepted ? 

I am very anxious indeed about our dear Etty. Such 
disturbance in her neighbourhood I fear must have greatly 
terrified her ; and I am sure she is not in a situation or 
state of health to bear terror. I have written and begged 
to hear from her. 

All the stage-coaches that come into Bath from Lon- 
don are chalked over with *^ No Popery," and Dr. Har- 
rington called here just now, and says the same was 
VOL. I. 2 c 
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chalked this roomiog upon bis door, and is scrawled in 
several places about.the town. Wagers have beea laid 
that the popish chapel here will be pulled or burnt down 
in. a few day^ ; but I beheve not a word of the matter, 
nor. do- 1 find that anybody is at all alarmed^ Bath, in* 
deed, ought to be held sacred as a sanctuary for invalidB ;*. 
and I doubt not but the news of the firing in town will< 
prevent all tumults out of it. 

Now, ify. after all the intolerable provocation given by 
the mob, after alt the leniency and forbearance of die 
ministry, and after the shrinking of the minority, we shall; 
by and by hear that this firing was a massacre — ^will it 
not be villanous and horrible ? And yet as soon as safety 
is secured — though by this means alone all now agree it 
can be secured— nothing would less surprise me than to 
hear the seekers of popularity make this assertion. 

Will you, dear sir, beg Charlotte to answer tliis letter 
by your directions, and tell me how the world goes ? We 
are sure here of hearing too much or too little.. Mr. 
Grenville says he knows not whether anything can be 
done to Loixl George ;. and that quite shocks me, as it is 
certain that, in all equity and common sense, he is 
either mad enough for Moorfields, or wicked enough for 
the Tower, and, therefore, that to one of these places he 
ought to go. 

Friday night. — ^The above I writ this morning, be- 
fore I recollected this was not post-day, and all is altered 
here since. The threats I despised were but too well 
grounded, for, to our utter amazement and consternation, 
the new Roman Catholic chapel in this town wa& set on 
fire at about nine o^clock. It is now burning with a fury 
that is dreadful, and the house of the priest belonging to 
it is in flames also. The poor persecuted man himself has 
I believe escaped with life, though pelted, followed, and 
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very ill used. Mrs. Thrale and I faav« been walking* 
about with the footmen several times. The whole town 
is still and orderly. ITie rioters do their work with great 
composure, and though tliere are knots of people in every 
eomery dl execrating the authors of such oqtrages, no- 
body dares' oppose them» An attempt indeed was made, 
but it was ill-«onducted, faintly followed, and soon put 
an end to by a secret fear of exciting vengeance. 

Alas! to what have we all lived ! — ^the poor invalids 
here will probably lose all chance 06 life, from terror. 
Mr. Hay, our apothecary, has- been attending the removal 
of two, who weve confined to their beds in the street 
where the chapel is burning. The Catholics throughout 
the place are all threatened with destruction, and we met 
several porters, between ten and eleven at night, privately 
removing gpodb, walking on tiptoe, and scarcely breatb«- 
ing* 

I firmly believe, by the deliberate villany with which this 
fiot is conducted, that it will go on in the same desperate 
way as in town, and only be stopped by the same despe- 
rate means. Our plan for going to Bristol is at an end. 
We are told it would be madness^ as there are seven 
Romish chapels in it; but we are determined upon remov- 
ing somewhere to-morrow ; for why should we, who can 
so, stav to witness such horrid scenes ? 

Saturday afternoox, June 10. — I was most 
cruelly disappointed in not having one word to day. I am 
half crazy with doubt and disturbance in not hearing. 
Everybody here is terrified to death. We have intelli^ 
gence that Mr. Thrale^s house in town is filled with sol- 
diers, and threatened by the mob with destruction. 
Perhaps he may himself be a marked man for their fury. 
We are going directly from Bath^ and intend to stop only 
at villages. To-night we shall stop at Warminster, not 

2c2 



daring to.' go to D^vixes* Him plsice ip[ 'PQW'^# gW^4^ 
but stiU .we dace not await tbo.ev^t c^ichoigjit^^l t|fl 
catholics in the town have pnvatelj^ e^%{f^-u% i^tna^fdn'S 
,,. I know not now wh^n I. sbaU hear ,fro8(i,yQii» .«ir|tm 
inagooy for news. Our head-quaitec« wiU b^3rigtKtlielf9rf 
stone, where I do most humbly andfenr^tly ef^i^wlpfffik 
to write — do, dearest sir, write, ifbutone.woFiJrrrtfi'bat 
only you name yourself ! Nothing but youu awa ImA 
can now tranquillize me. The reports aboulL Lond(^ 
here quite distract me. If it were possibly to send i^H; 
line by the diligence to Brigbtoo, how grateful J shcrvld 
be for such an indulgence ! I should tbea find . it ikfW 
upon our arrival. Charlotte, I am sure, will make it jntt 
a sham parcel, and Susy will write for you,«U bi|t th^ 
name. God bless — defend — ^preserve you 1 my defureil 
father. Life is no life to me while I fear for.ypur.safeity. 
God bless and save you all ! I shall writeitormqiToW: 
from wherever we may be, — nay, every day I shaU^writcif 
for you will all soon be as anxious for news from the-counitry 
as I have been for it from town. Some in&mous viUaiQ 
has put it into the paper here that Mr. TWale is a papjUW 
This, I suppose, is an Hothamite report^ to inflaoBtje .hi9 
constituents. . ,'/ 



■■ >. ' 



Miss F. Burney to Dr. Burney. ' - » 

Salisbuxy» Jqye 11, 17a(V.; 

Here we are, dearest sir, and here we mean to ^p^ 
this night. .' p 

We did not leave Bath till eight o'clock yesterdig[, 
evening, at which time it was filled with d^q9os^\/9U- 
litia, and armed constables, not armed with, musketf^ 
but bludgeons : these loiter were, fill chairmen, who. wi^ 
sworn by the ipaypr in the, morning for petty oons^tabl^ 
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A }k)fMsh <prttaf«f'ehftpe]y and the hottses of airthe catlio^ 
IhM, ^wefe^ giierd^d betvreeni»even tind eight; otid the in- 
habitants ord^rbdFtbkee^ house. ' 
■'^We set oi3lt ih the coach-and-four, with two men on 
hiMiseb^dl^ ' Whd pit to Warminster^ a small town in So^ 
ttietsMshti^y A little before twelve. 
^i'Thftrmdfirtng t^b'more servants came after us from 
Batb^ ^nd brought us word that thb precautions taken by 
fb^^thagistrateis hist night had had good success, for no 
att(Mfi]M>of any sort had been renewed towards a riot. 
- 'But the happiest tidings' tb me were contained in a 
tett€^ i^fdi they brought, which bad arrived after our 
departure, by the diligence, from Mr. Perkins, with an 
aecohnt that all was quiet in London, and that Lord G. 
Cfordon was sent to the Tower. 

I am now again tolerably easy, but I shall not be 
really eomfortable, or free from some fears, till I hear 
frdih St. Martin*s«6treet. 

The Borough House has been quite preserved. I 
know not how long we may be on the road, but no- 
where long enough for receiving a letter till we come to 
Brighthelmstone. 

We stopped in our way at Wilton, and spent half the 
day at that beautiful place. 

Just before we arrived there. Lord Arundel had sent to 
the officers in the place, to entreat a party of guards imme- 
diaitely, for the safety of his house, as he had intelligence 
that a mob was on the road from London to attack it : — 
he is a catholic. His request was immediately compliect 

vihh: 

We iiht^iAded to have ^one to a private town, but find 
all' qt^iet 'here, and, therefore^ prefer it as much more co'm- 
li&Odious. There is no Romish chapel in the town ; mass 
hiti ahefty^ bei^tf performed for the catholics of the place 
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tftt a Mnu Arundel's in ^e CloBe-*«a relttioil ^f hit 
lordsbip'B, whose house is fifteen miles o& I liaive 
inquired about the Harris's ; I find 'they are Iiaiie and stt 
well. " 

Peace now, I trust, wilLhe restored to the nation— «t 
least as soon as some of the desperate ]gangihaft.inaf 
escape from London in order to -spread cenfiisioO'in the 
eountry/are dispersed or overcome. 

.1 will continue to write while :mattera aie in ^tUs 
doubtful state, that yon may have no anxie^ added i» 
tbe great stock you must suffer upon my «ccoant« 

We are all quite weU, and when I can once liear yen 
are so, I shall be happy. 

Adieu, most dear sir ! Lo?e, doty, and compli iimhi 
to all from 

Yonr most'dntifnly 

And^most affectitMiata, 

P.B. 



Dr. Bumey to Miss F. Bumey. 

I, St. Mortin's-street, HlonSagr afternoon. 
Your letter just rotreiveS. 

Myidear Fanny, 

We are all safe and well, after oui* heartaches, 
and terrors. London is now the most secure sesidence 
in the kingdom. 

I wrote a long letter to our dear Mrs. T. on Knday 
night, with a kind of detail of the week's transaotioBS. 
I am now obliged to go out, and shall leave the girls 4o 
fill up the rest of the sheet. All is safe and quiet in the 
Borough. We sent William thither on Saturday. -God 
bless you! All affection and good wishes attend oar 
dear friends. 

I said that riot would go into the country^ like a new 
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cap, till- it wBSr dkcouQteoanced and out of fashion in the 
netropolisi I bless every sdldier I see— ^we have no 
dependence on any defence from outrage but the mili- 
tary. 

'.■■ - • •. , ■ .' " 

.^ ,. Jltiss Charlotte Bumeyto Mi9s JP. ^unw;/^ 

■,. hwoDL verysorry, -my dear Fanny, <to bear how much 
you have suffered from your apprehennon about as. 
JSfUsan will tell you why none of us vrote before Priday ; 
and she says nhe has told you what dreadful havoc and 
devastation the mob have made here in all parts of 
the 4own. Hovrcrver, we are petty quiet and tranquil 
again now. Papa goes on with hh business pretty 
much «s usual, and so &r from the military 'keeping 
vpeople within doors (as you say, in your letter to my 
father, you jMippose to be the case), the streets were 
(iievtf imore ci)pwded---^verybody is livandering about in 
Older to see the rums of the places that the mob 'have 
(destroyed. 

There are two camps, one in St. James'«, and dm 
other in Hyde Parik, which, tc^ether with the military 
law, makes almost every one hers think he is safe again. 
.1 .expect we shall -all have '^a passion for a scarlet- 
4{0Bt" mm. 

i hardly know iwhat to tell you thiit won't be stale 
mews. They say that duplicates of the handbill that I 
. have enclosed were distributed all over the town on 
iV^nesday and Thursday last ; however, thank Hea- 
ven, everybody says now that Mr. Thrale^s house and 
brewery are as safe astwe can wish them. There was a 
brewer in Turnstile that had his house gutted and burnt, 
because, the mob said, ^' he was Bipapish, and sold popish 
beer." Did you ever hear of such diabolical ruffians ? 
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SUter Hetty is yastly well, and has received your 
letter ; I thiok abei hA aUM the fnghi beittr, and been 
a graatet haroiq^t^Aaa foy.of tusu ' ^i^^^i 

been gangs of woBoen ^in^ about' to vofi tod:'|dliild<ftti' 
Miss Kirwans went on Fiiday aCbtnioon^tD iK^lk^'-'AiP 
Museum gardens, and were stopped by^ia sM'tdf^wMi^' 
and robbed of all the money they hiul. 7be tii<^b hexl' 
proscribed the mews, for they said, f' ih^ king sHouhi'iiot; 
have a horse to ride npon T They' Ijiesieged the ofew 
Somerset House, with intention to destroy it, bat wei^ 
repulsed by some soldiers placed thet4 for that purpose; * 

Mr. Sleepe has bben hem adiiy<yrt#o^ and'siqf)stite 
folks at Watford, where he eotnes bom, ^ wppt&ierrtfj - 
much of havmg the Oatfa61ic dh«pel&^destfbyed,'for^liief ^ 
say it's a shame the pope^hoald cottie We^^ ' Thelf^is • 
a house hereabouts that they hAd i^bdked' npoct laist'' 
week, ''Empty, and No Popery !'^ » ':j - - 

I am heartily rejoiced, my dearest Fanny, tliat- yon 
have got away from Bath, and hope and trust ihlit at 
Brighthelmstone you will be as safe as we are here.* 

It sounds almost, ifcrodible, but they say, that on 
Wednesday night last, when the mob were more powerful,' 
more numerous, and outrageous thati^ver^ thei^eilMAfll^^ 
nevertheless, a number of exooedingly genteelpet^le tf ^ 
Ranelagh, though they knew not but their houses ovigbt* ' 
be on fire at the time I . ^ . . /.'.;.m 

God bless you, my dear Fanny^^-^for Heavents isate^ 
keep up your spirits I ' mh 

^ Yours ever, with the greatest afftctiori, ^ i ' '^' '^ 

Charlottk Ann IBurney^ ' * 



I. •• •»«: 
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Brighton^ Tlittnditff KNU^gi 30 J«iie, 1780^ 

Stveaiham detained me so acftodaloiisly late thai I 
never entered Ryegate tilM2 oViock*-*— you know we had 
calquli^ed'for M.< I had, however, the satisfactioQ of 
Ieav^2g. Presto in Xhe arms of a mistress he preferred to 
me, and he found. love an ample recompense for the loss 
of friendship. All dogs do, I suppose ! 

At IC o'clock I saw myself here, and quitted my very 
riotous companions, to look for their father and sister, who 
were walking with Miss Owen to the Point. The evening 
was spent.in chat, and this morning I carried a bunch of 
grapes to; Mr, Scrase^ who was too ill to swallow one, or 
ta see ev^n .me. My master, however, is quite in rosy 
healtbr-«he is, indeed-<-*»and jokes Peggy Owen for her 
WfaQt of power to fla3h« He made many inquiries for 
you ; and was not displeased: that I had given Perkins 
two hundred guineas instead^ of one— -a secret I never 
durst tell before, not even to Johnson, not even to you--« 
but so it \vas« 

I have no society here, so I might go to work like you, 
if I had any materials. Susan and Sophy have taken to 
writing verses«-*'tis the fashion of the school they say, and 
Sophy's are the best performances of all the misses, except 
one monkey of eighteen years old. 

Harry C is here, and with him a Mr. S ■ , two 

poor empty, unmeaning lads from town, who talk of a 
man being a high treat, &c. They are» I think, the first 
companions I ever picked up and dismissed, as fairly 

worse than none. 

■.1 . •.'"■■ . ■ 

Ah, my sweet girl ! all this stuff written, and not one 
word of the loss I feel in your leaving me ! But, upon my 
honour, I forbear only to save your fretting, for I do think 
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yon would vex if you saw bow silly I lodged about for you 
ever since I jcame .home. I sball now say^ us Johoson 
does^ ^' Ah, Burnejr ! if youloved me, &c. &c.'^ But no 
more of 'what must be missed and must not be moumed.. 

Youra^ 



Miss F. Bitmey to Mm. Thrak. 

Satnrd^, July 1» 1780. 

Have you no ** quality" yet, my dearest madam, that 
letters are three days upon the road 1 I have only this 
instant received yours, tiioogh you were so kiadly in- 
dulgent to my request of writmg the next day sifter 
your journey. I rejoice, indeed, that you fiiund m/ 
master so well. I dare say Queeny had Icept liim 
#harp. What does he think of Dr. JobnsotCs dicing 
scheme ? I must confess :that if, like Mrs. Tattemdl, 
he should consent to adopt the tregetable syston, I 
iihould be as unwilling as 'her husband to be a good 
beefsteak in his wa^l 

Your liberality to Perkins charms me ; and -bo -doss 
Mr. Thrale's approbation df it; for iiis being not dis- 
pleased implies tiothing shoi^ of apprcAiaticm. I am 
sorry for Miss Owen, but I much hope you will be 
able -to revive and comfort her^ sure I am thttt if ^spirit 
can reanimate, or sweetness can boo& her, she wffl 
not be long in so forlorn a way. 

Your account of Miss M ^'s being taken in, and 

taken in by Captain B-^ — , astonishes me ! surely udt 
half we have heard either of her adorers, or her talents, 
can have been true. Mrs. Byron has lost too little to 
have anything to lament, except, indeed, the time she 
sacrificed to foolish conversation, and the civilities tfhe 
threw away upon so worthless a subject. Augusta has 
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nothing to vepfoach herself with; and riches and wisdom 
nraat he nureiuideed, if she feres not as well with^respeet 
to both, as she would have done with an adTentuxar 
whose pocket, it seems, was as^empty as his head. 

Nothing here is talked of but the trial of the rioters : 
most people among those who are able to appear as 
witnesses, are so fearful of incurring the future resent- 
ment of the mob, tbett evidence is very difficult to be 
ohtaiiied,<even where guilt is undoubted: by this means 
nmnbens are daily discharged who have offended against 
an lows, -though ihey can be punished by none. I am 
glad, ^however, to see the moderation of those who might 
now, jierhaps, extirpate ^all ^ower bat their own; for 
nrither art nor authority is used to blacken the crimes of 
the accused, or force into light the designs of the sua* 
fMseted. Nothing has yet appeared that indicates any 
plot, eausept for general plunder, nor have -any of the oon- 
wpmtUm, who have yet been examined, seemed te hwt 
iBOdfedsmted for may deeper purpose than to drink haid» 
fidiout loud, and make their betters houseless aaihem- 

I have seen Pacdhierotti, laid he 'has sung ^to me m$ 
#weefly,KBnd complimented me as liberally, as ears tha 
most fSEistidious, and a mind the most vain, eould dtsim$ 
y9t not the less have I thought of or regretted my aver 
^•ar, everlcind, and most sweet Mrs. Thrale i But, as I 
am come, after many absences, to a family -so deservedly 
•lieloved by ime, I am determined neither to sour my 
fiiends^norrmyself, by encouraging a repining spirit, but 
now to be happy as I can with them, and hope, ere long, 
to be again so with you; for, with affection more sincere, 
•and a heart more true, nobody can lo?e my dear Mrs. 
Xhrale more fervently and faithfully than her ever 
devoted F. Euaney* 
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vM^'Iove and duty to toy imustcn^: Khd Ibvip; t^thbut 
the duty, to Mt88 Tbrale ;' fiihd my'bbit 'toiii[{flrn^idti& to 

MitflOwen. ' - ^;-.^iM-.. ■ .' r^-^.-. /k. 

^ We 8haU go to Ohesmgtbn a« feKxm lU'tHtf Criite^^ 
over and the town is quiet; ^ ■ '^ .. .a/ , .i^iJ...M. .Mr>i. ^ 



I ■■'- I ml ' "'j'l. 
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See but, dearest madam, myfiromptobedteiite^'by thitf 
brown and rough-edged mark of it; >'.¥oarawocftietterl 
have but this moment received, so. I tbink^ the;: -tjuabty 
use you very ill, or rather me, for I. have madea^wry face 
at the postman's knock, without a Jotter from BrightoB, 
this day or two. ^ .- •. . .. i 

You give me nothing but good new« about my maslerj 
and that delights me very sincerely ; but i caa aoe thii 
you are not quite comfortable yourself* Why have yoa 
.this cold and headach ? Have you gone imprudently into 
the sea — I mean without taking counsel with nurse Tib« 
son ? You know we long since settled, that whenever 
you were ill all your friends would impute it to bathitig ; 
so this doubt will not surprise, though ten to one but it 
provokes you. 

I have not seen Dr. Johnson since the day you left me, 
when he came hither, and met Mrs. Ord, Mr. Hooitf 
Mrs. Reynolds, Baretti, the Paradises, Pepys, Gaslles, 
Dn Dunbar^ and some others; and then he was in h^h 
spirits and good humour, talked all the talk, afiVontetf 
nobody, and delighted everybody. I never saw him 
more sweet, nor better attended to by his audieMd. t 
have not been able to wait upon him since, nor, indeed, 
upon anybody, for we have not spent one evenings alone 
since my return. 
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Pacchierp^i >ljs(t I^on^W yc^tenday fuorning. WVdAl 
|(us^ l^i;p.,^p]bb f^XfeJf P^<4^5^^IsLrIy, becatniiey for «li Dri 
Johnson^ he is not only the first, most finishedy-aiid moM 
delightfid Qfi9iogej9s^v^ut,an umiable, ratioD^lvand intel- 
ligent creature, who has givea to himself a Ulerary 
education, and who has not only a mind superior to his 
own profession, which he never names but with regret, in 
spite of the ^tcdlinee lb which he has risen, but he has 
alsO^:I wiir^^enttireto say, talents and an understanding 
tbit ^Quld Imve fitted liim for almost any other, had 
tbey,'instead of <b§ing crushed under every possible dis« 
advantage^ «btf en ietoouraged and improved. Had you 
seen ft^inuid» of hinr a^ I have done, I think, in defiance 
oi pt^vAice^- youvwotild be. of the'«ame opinion. 

I am quite disappointed with respect to Miss Owen, t 
had hoped? she would have been more comfortable to you. 
Mr.. SccaMy tio l**<4-indeed your account of your society 
gri^ves>4iie>^i f'£ickne8S> spleen, or folly seem to compose 
it:; anidi'ifiyou^ who have so much facility in making new 
acquaintaaoe,. find them so insupportable, it is, I am^ 
sure^itbat Uiey must be impenetrable blockheads ! 

Sir Jn^n* Bounce's apology for not having signalized' 
himibelf more gloriously in public life, made me laugh 
very heartily. Do you hear anything of my general, hii8/ 
case, OH bis monkey, or the lost calves of his legs? As 
ome^cffi y€f«lr true ancient swaggerers, Brighthelmstone 
se<sii^ t6 haye/a f^r akui nttund right to htm. 
,,jy|rsKM!9nti|gii:Iuis been in town. I heard this from 
MrektOixi, wboihad an appointment to meet her at her new 
b^ll$e^r^iid.wa8:in!irited to a cont^ersazibise with her iat 
¥r.Pefyi\ ^ . 

vl-teve «i^ private intelligence to give about the rioters^ 
cf: J^jird Geofge^aave tbat I am informed he is certainly to 
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be tried for high treason^not for a miBdemeanonn Are you 
not rejoiced at the sequel of good news from America > 

The soldiers are drawn off gently, but^daily, from' aH 
parts of the metropolis. The camps in the parks arei 
however, expected to remain all summer. Poor Captain 
Clerke is dead ! I was willing to doubt it as long as 
possible^ but it has been confirmed: to my father by Lord 
Sandwich. 

We have no consolation from Admind. Jem's promotion^ 
for the first-lieutenant of the. late Captain Cook's ship 
has succeeded to the command of Captain Cleike's. b 
it not a melancholy circumstance that both the captains 
of this expedition should perish ere it is^ com]deted? 
Lord Sandwich told my fitthertiiat the journal of Cap 
tain Cook is arriv^d^ and now in the hands of the king^ 
who has desired to have the first perusal of it; I am 
very impatient to know something of its contents; The 
ships are both expected almost daily. They have already 
been out a year longer than was intended. Mr. Jem 
has not written one line. Don't you think my master 
will allow him to be a man.of sense, and take to him P 

Adieu, my dearest madam ! I hope I have used you 
ill enough, with regard to papery to satisfy your desire^ 
and convince you of the true affection of 

Your faithful and much obliged 

F. B; 

My best respects to Mr. and Miss Thrale. 



Miss F. JBumet/ to Mrs. Thrale^ 

Nobody does write such sweet letters as my dear 
Mrs. Thrale, and I would sooner give up a month's al- 
lowance of meat, than my week's allowance of an epistle. 
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The report of the parliament's dissolution I hope is 
premature.. I inqidre o£ everybody I see about it^ and 
always hear that it is expected now to last almost as long 
aft it can last*. Why^ indeed^ should government wish 
Id dissolve it^ when they meet with nO' opposition 
frpm.it? 

Since I wrote last I have drunk tea with Dr. John- 
son.. My father took me to Bolt-court^ and we found 
him,«most fortunately^ with only one brass-headed cane 
gentleman. Since that^ I have had the pleasure to meet 
him again- at. Mrs. Bey^olds's^ when, he offered to take 
mus.withhimto 6rub*atreet^ to seethe ruins of the house 
demolished there in the late riots^ by a mob that, as he 
observed^ cauld be. no Mend to the Muses ! He inquired 
if I had ever yet visited GmbHstreet? but was obliged 
to restrain, his: anger when I answered ^^ No/' because he 
acknowledged he had never paid his respects to it himr 
self. ^* However/' says he> " you and.!, Burney, wiU 
go together;! wa have a very good right to go^ so we'll 
visit the mansions of our progenitors^, and take up our 
own freedom together." 

There'is for you,, madam! What can be grander:? 
The los» of Timoleonis. really terrible ; yet, as it is an 
incident that will probably dwell no little time upon the 
author's- mind, who. knows but it.may be productive of 
another tnagedy^ in which a deacth of story will not 
merely be no< fault of his, but no misfortune ? 

I have no intelligence to give about the Dean of Co- 
leraihe, but that we are now in daily expectation of heart- 
ing of his arrivaL 

Yesterday I drank tea. at Sir Joshua's, and met by 
accident widi Mrs.. Cholmondeley ; I was very glad to 
find that her spirits are iminjured by her misfortunes ; 
she was as gay,, flighty, entertaining and frisky as ever. 
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Her sposo is not confined, as was said ; he is only gone 
upon his travels : she seems to bear his absence with 
remarkable fortitude. After all, there is something in 
her very attractive ; her conversation is so spirited, so 
humorous, so enlivening, that she does not suffer one's 
attention to rest, much less to fiag, for hours together. 

Sir Joshua told me he was now at work upon your 
pictures, touching them up for Streatham, and that he 
has already ordered the frames, and shall have them 
quite ready whenever the house is in order for them. 

I also met at his house Mr. W. Burke, and young 
Burke, the orator's son, who is made much-ado abou^ 
but I saw not enough of him to know why. 

We are all here very truly concerned for Mr. Chamier, 
who you know is a very great favorite among us. He 
is very ill, and thinks himself in a decline. He is 
now at Bath, and writes my father word he has made 
up his mind, come what may. 

Your good news of my master glads me, however, 
beyond what good news of almost any other man in the 
world could do. Pray give him my best respects, and 
beg him not to forget me so much as to look strange 
upon me when we next meet ; if he does it won't be 
fair, for I feel that I shall look very kind upon him. 

I fancy Miss Thrale is quite too difficult; why, bless 
me, by ^^ something happening'' I never meant to wait 
for a murder, nor a wedding, no nor an invasion, nor 
an insurrection ; any other bore will do as well. My 
father charges me to give you his kindest love, and not 
daintify his affection into respects or compliments. 

Adieu, dearest madam, and from me accept not only 
love, and not only respects, but both, and gratitude, 
and warmest wishes, and constancy invariable into the 
bargain. F. Burnet. 
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I am very gkd Mr. Tidy is so good. Thank hiia 
for me^ and tell him I am glad he keeps my place open ; 
and pray give Dr. Delap my compliufients. Has he set- 
tled yet how he shall dress the candle snuffers the first 
night ? I would by no means have the minutest direc- 
tions omitted. 



From Mr6, Tkrale ta Miss F. Bumei/. 

Brighthelmstone, Wednesday, July 19th, 1780. 

And so my letters please you, do they, my sweet 
Bumey? I know yours are the most entertaining 
things that cross me in the course of the whole week ; 
and a miserable praise too, if you could figure to your- 
self my most dull companions. I write now from 
Bowen's shop, where he has been settled about three 
days I think ; and here comes in one man hopping, and 
asks for ^ Russell on Sea-water^ — another tripping, and 
begs to have the last new novel sent him home to- 
night ; one lady tumbles the ballads about, and fingers 
tiie harpsichord which stands here at every blockhead's 
mercy; and another looks over the lilliputian library^ 
and purchases Polly Sugarcake for her long-legged 
missey. 

My master is gone out riding, and we are to drink 
tea with Lady Rothes ; after which the Steyne hours 
begin, and we cluster round Thomas's shop, and con- 
tend for the attention of Lord John Clinton, a man 
who could, I think, be of consequence in no other place 
upon earth, though a very well-informed and modest- 
mannered boy. Dr. Pepys is resolutely and profoundly 
silent; and Lady Shelley, having heard wits com- 
mended, has taken up a new character, and says not 
only the severest but the cruellest things you ever 
heard in your Kfe. Here is a Mrs. K ^ too, sister 

VOL. I. 2d 
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to the Duchess of M y who is very uncompdnion- 

able indeed, and talks of Tumhndge* These, howeveiT) 
are literally all the people we ever speak to— oh yes, 
the Drummonds — but they are scarce blest wkh 
utterance. 

Mr. Scrase mends, and I spent an hour with hiia, 
to-day. Now have I fairly done with Brighthelmstone, 
and will congratulate myself on being quite of yobr 
advice — ^as Pacchierotti would call it — concerning Burke 
the minor, whom I once met and could make nothing ofp 

Poor Mr. Chamier ! and poor Dr. Bumey, too ! The 
loss of real friends after a certain time of life is a 
terrible thing, let Dr. Johnson say what he will. Those 
who are first called do not get first home. I remember 
Chamier lamenting for Mr. Thrale, who will now, I 
verily think, live to see many of those go before him 
who expected to stay long after. He will not surely 
look strange upon you, for he is glad to see your 
letters 5 though he does not sigh over them so dismally 
as he did yesterday, over one he saw I had directed to 
Chid. 

Lord George Gordon is to be Uberated upon bail, 
his quality brethren tell me. This is, I think, ipontrary 
to the general disposition of the people, who aij>pear to 
wish his punishment. But the thunder-cloud always 
moves against the wind, you know. 

The going to Grub-street would have been a pretty 
exploit. Are you continuing to qualify yourself for an 
inhabitant ? 

Sweet Mrs. Cholmondeley ! I am glad she can frolic 
and frisk so : — the time will come too soon, that will, 
as Grumio expresses it, *^ tame man, woman, and beast," 
— and thyself, fellow Curtis. 

The players this year are rather better than the last; 
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but the theatre is no bigger than a band-box^ which is a 

proper precaution, I think, as here are not folks to fill 

eren that. The shops are almost all shut still, and a 

dearth of money complained of that is lamentable ; but 

we have taken some Spanish ships, it seems, and La 

Vera Cruz besides. 

Adieu,— and divide my truest kindness among all the 

dear Newtonians,* and keep yourself a large share. You 

aare in no danger of invaders from the sea-coast Susan 

and Sophy bathe and grow, and riot me out of my 

senses. I am ever, my dear girl, most faithfully 

yours, 

H. L. T. 



Miss F. Bujfiey to Mrs. Thrale. 

August 16. 
I return you my most hearty thanks, my dear madam^ 
for your last most comfortable tidings, which, as they 
have removed all my fears, shall, for the present, banish 
their subject. I will never be melancholic, even though 
it were recommended to be lady as well as " gentleman- ^ 
like,'' but when perforce I cannot help it; for in good 
truth that method of varying the mode of existence 
offers itself with so kind a readiness of its own accord^ 
that a very little patience, and a very little feeling, will 
bring in supplies, fresh and fresh, of that sort of food, 
•which, with a very moderate economy of anxiety, will 
lay by for croaking moments stores inexhaustible. In- 
deed, though I have so often heard lamentations of the 
scarcity of every other commodity, useful or ornamental, 
intellectual or sensual, I never once, even from the most 
greedy devourer of sadness, have heard the remotest 

* Alhiding to the house of Sir Isaac Newton, in St. Martin's 
Street, in wiiich Dr. Burney was at this time residing. 
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hint, that de quoi manger was in danger of being wanted 
for the gluttons of evil and misery ; for though eating 
but makes their appetite the stronger, their materials are 
as little diminished by voracity as thdr hunger* 

Wdl—4nal a propos to all this, — ^Dr. Johnson^ wha 
expects nothing but what is good, and swallows nothing 
but what he likes, has delighted me with another volume 
of his ^^ Lives/' — that which contains Bkckmore, Con- 
greve, &c^ which he tdls me you have had. O what 
a writer he is ! what instruction, spirit, intelligence, and 
vigour in almost every paragraph ! Addiaon I think 
equal to any in the former batch ; but he is rather too 
hard upon Prior, and makes Gay, I think, too insigni- 
ficant. Some of the little poems of Prior seem to me 
as charming as any Uttle poems .can be ; and Ga/s 
pastorals I had hoped to have seen praised more libe- 
rally. 

At length, I have seen the S. S. She has been again 
in town, and was so good as to make us a very long 
visit. She looked as beautifal as an angel, though 
^ rather pale, but was in very high spirits, and I thought 
her more attractive and engaging than ever. So I 
believe did my father. — Ah ! ** littel cunning woman,* 
if you were to put your wicked scheme in practice, I 
see how it would take. 

We are to go to Chesington next week ; so I suppose 
there we shall be when you quit Brighton. If so, pray 
tell my dear master I insist upon his keeping his pro- 
mise of coming thither ; if not, I won't hold myself in 
readiness to go to Italy — no, not if Farinelli were in 
his prime. But do come, dearest madam, and do make 
him : you know he always does as you bid him, so you 
have but to issue your commands. 'Tis a charming 
thing to keep a husband in such order. A thousand 
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loves from aU here, but mostly, being spokeswoman, I 

bave a right to say that. 

Prom yours, 

F.B. 



Miss F. Bumey to Mrs. Thrale. 

ChesingtoD, Aug. 24th. 

Here at length we are — arrived just m time to witness 
poor Daddy Crisp's misery upon receiving intelligence 
of our late very dreadful loss. Good heaven, what a ter- 
rible blow ! our prophet here, who, however, is always 
a croaking prophet, foretells nothing but utter distroc 
tion for its inevitable conBequence. You, dearest madam, 
who are as croaking a prophetess, what say you ? must 
Jamaica, must aU the West Indies be lost ? or have you 
some words of comfort to give us ? 

Baretti met Mr. Greville and Mr. Sastris at our 
house the evening before we left town, and assured us 
peremptorily, and with furious vdiemence, that the wbt 
would be finished in another year, and France, Spain, 
and America, would make what terms we pleased ! 
Perhaps, as he found everybody else forboding ill, he 
thought it something for the benefit of mankind to fore- 
bode good: but you would have laughed to have seen 
the little respect he paid to the opposition and opinions 
of the great Mr. Greville, the arrogance with which he 
^downed'' whatever he advanced, and the fury with 
which he answered him when contradicted in his asser- 
tions. I really expected every moment to hear him ex- 
claim ^^ It is that you are an impenetrable blockhead ;^' — 
and I could not get out of my head the rage with which 
Mr. GreviUe would have heard such a compliment. As 
it was, the astonishment that seized him when he saw 
the violence and contempt of Baretti, was sufficiently 
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comical ; he had never before spoken a word to him^ 
though he had accidentally met with him^ and I £ancy 
he expected, by his tonish grandeur, to have instantly 
silenced and intimidated him: but when he found 
Baretti stout, and that the niore he resisted, the more 
he bullied him, he could only stare, and look aroimd at 
us all, with an expression that said ^' Am I awake ?^' 

We had one very pleasant day last week with our 
dear Dr. Johnson, who dined with us, and met Miv 
Barry, Dr. Dunbar, and Dr. Gillies, and afterwards Mr* 
Crofts, the famous book collector, Mr. Sastris, Mim' 
Reynolds, Mr. Devaynes, and Baretti, and altogedier' 
we made it out very well. But Dr. Johnson took the 
same dislike to poor Dr. Gillies that you did. What htf 
can have done to you both I cannot imagine, for everf^ 
body else likes him migh%. I had a good mind to htm 
asked Miss Reynolds to conjecture the reason of yout 
aversion, for that would have been a happy subject foi 
her to have pondered upon. Dr. Johnson was very 
sweet and very delightful indeed ; I think he grows more 
and more so, or at least, I grow more and more fond d( 
him. I really believe Mr. Barry found him almost ai 
amusing as a fit of the toothache ! 

Don't fear my opening my lips, my dear madaim, 
about your letters ; I never read but scraps and chosen 
morsels to anybody, — and I hope you do the same hf 
me ; for though what I have to say is not of equal conse^ 
quence, my flippancies, which I rather indulge than curb 
to you, might do me mischief should they run about. I 
have not seen Piozzi : he left me your letter, which in* 
deed is a charming one ; though its contents puzzled me 
much whether to make me sad or merry. TITho is your 
dwarf? — Your fan gentleman is after my own heart. I 
am glad you find comfort in Dr. Delap. I beg my best 
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compliments to him, — and to my master and missey, — 
and beliere me ever and most faithfully yours, 

P. B. 
My father's best love to you, and my daddy^s re- 
spects. 

Journal resumed. 

Strbatham, Monday, December 6. — As I am now 
WfiU enough to employ myself my own way, though not 
to go down stairs, I will take this first opportunity I 
bftve had since my return hither, to write again to my 
(leanest Susan. 

Your letters, my love, have been more than usually 
welcome to me of late ; their contents have been very 
eatertainipg and satisfactory, and their arrival has been 
particularly seasonable ; not on accoimt of my illness — 
that alone never yet lowered my spirits as they are 
now lowered, because I knew I must ere long, in all 
probability, be again well ; but O Susy ! I am — I have 
been-^— and I fear must always be, alarmed indeed for 
Mr* Thrale ; and the more I see and know him, the 
more alarmed, because the more I love and dread to 
lose him. 

. I am not much in cue for journalising ; but I am yet 
kss inclined for anything else. As writing to my own 
Susy commonly lightens my heart, so I'll e'en set jabout 
recollecting the good as well as bad that has passed since 
I wrote last ; for else I were too selfish. 
' I cannot remember where I left off; — ^but to go back to 
the last few days we spent at Brighthelmstone — I must 
teil you that on the last Friday — ^but I cannot recollect 
anecdotes, nor write them if I did ; and so I will only 
draw up an exit for tiie characters to which I had en- 
deavoured to introduce you. 
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Lady Hesketh made ua a reiy long, sociable^ and 
friendly visit before our departure, in whidi she ap- 
peared to much advantage, with respect to conversation, 
abilities, and good breeding. I saw that she became 
quite enchanted with Mrs. Thrale, and she made me talk 
away with her very copiously, by looking at me, in a 
former visit, when she was remarking that nothing was 
so formidable as to be in company with silent observers ; 
whereupon I gathered courage, and boldly entered die 
£sts; and her ladyship has enquired my direction of 
Mrs. Thrale, and told her that the acquaintance ahonli 
not drop at Brighton, for she was determined to wait 
upon me in town. 

We saw, latterly, a great deal of the H ^'s. The 

Colonel— for he has given up his miyorship in Ae 
militia, and is raising a company for himsdf — appeared 
to us just as before,-— sensible, good humoured, anA 
pleasant ; and just as before also his lady — tittle-tattling^ 
monotonous, and tiresome. 

Dr. Delap was with us till the Friday night pre- 
ceding our departure; he has asked me, in his unac- 
countable way, ^^ If I will make him a &h of tea in 
St. Martinis street?^' 

We had also made an acquaintance with a Miss 
Stow, that I have never had time to raenti(m : a 
little girl she is, just seven years old, and plays on 
the harpsichord so well, that she made me very 
fond of her. She lived with a mother and aunt, neither 
of whom I liked; but she expressed so much de- 
sire to see Dr. Bumey, and is so clever, and for- 
ward, and ingenious a child, that I could not forbear 
giving her my direction in town, which she received 
very gladly, and will, I am sure, find me out as soon 
she leaves Brighton. 
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Miss Thrale and I went together, also^ to Miss Byron ; 
but she was invisible with this influenza : — the mother, 
however, admitted ns, and spent idmost the whole two 
iMKirs she kept us in exhorting me most kindly to vigk 
lier, and promising to introdnce me to the Admiral, — 
which I find is a great thing, as he always avoids seeing 
any of her female friends, even Mrs. Thrale, from some 
odd peculiarity of disposition. 

On Monday, at our last dinner, we had Mr. 'Rdy, 
Mr. B— , and Mr. Selwin ; and in the evening came 
Mrs. Byron. 

Mr. Tidy I liked better and better ; he reminded me 
of Mr. Crisp ; he has not so good a boe, but it is that 
sort of face, and his laugh is the very same : for it first 
puts every feature in comical motion, and then fairly 
shakes his wh(^ frame, so that there are tokens of 
tibkorottgh enjoyment from head to foot. He and I 
shoukl have been very good friends, I am sure, if we 
had seen much of each other; — as it was, we were both 
upon the watch, dr(^y enough. 

Mr. B — , though, till very lately, I have almost 
Irred upon him, I shall not bore you with more than 
naming; for I find you make no defence to my hint of 
having given you too much of him, and I am at least 
glad yoa are so sincere. 

And now, my dear Susy, to tragedy — ^for all I have 
yet writ is hice to what I must now add ; but I will be 
brief, for your sake as well as my own. 

Poor Mr. Thrale had had this vile influenza for two 
days before'we set out; but then seemed better* We 
got on to Crawley aU well : he then ordered two of th^ 
servants to go on to Reigate and prapsi6 ^ 
meantime he suffered dreadfully from lltm od 
the weather ; be shook from bead to Iso^ MiM 
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chattered aloud very frightfully. When we got again 
into the coach, by degrees he grew warm and tolerably 
comfortable; but when we stopped at Reigate his 
speech grew inarticulate, and he said one word for 
another. I hoped it was accident, and Mrs* Thiale, by 
some strange infatuation, thought he was joking, — but 
Miss Thrale saw how it was from the first 

By yery cruel ill4uck, too tedious to relate, his pre- 
caution-proved useless^ for we had not only no dinner 
ready, but no fire, and were shown into a large and 
comfortless room. The town is filled with militia. 
Here the cold returned dreadfully, —and here, in short, 
it was but too plain to all, his faculties were lost by it. 
Poor Mrs. Thrale worked like a servant : she lighted 
the fire with her own hands, — ^took the bellows, and 
made such a one as might have roasted an ox- in ten 
minutes. But I will not dwell on particulars: — after 
dinner Mr. Thrale grew better ; and for the rest of our 
journey was sleepy and mostly silent. 

It was late in the night when we got to Streatham. 
Mrs. Thrale consulted me what to do: — I was for a 
physician immediately ; but Miss Thrale opposed that, 
thinking it would do harm to alarm her father by sueh 
a step. However, Mrs. Thrale ordered the butler to 
set oflFby six the next morning for Dr. Heberden and 
Mr. Seward. 

The next morning, however, he was greatly better, 
and when they arrived he was very angry ; but I am 
sure it was right. Dr. Heberden ordered nothing but 
cupping. Mr. Seward was very good and friendly, and 
spent five days here, during aU which Mr. Thrale grew 
better. Dr. Johnson, you know, came with my dear 
father the Thursday after our return. 

You cannot, I think, have been surprised that I gave 
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up my plan of going to town immediately : indeed I 
I^d no heart to leave either Mr. Thrale in a state to 
precarious^ or his dear wife in an agitation of mind 
hardly short of a fever. 

Things now went on tolerably smooth, and Miss Thrale 
and I renewed our Latin exercises with Dr. Johnson, 
and with great edat of praise. At another time I could 
have written much of him and of Mr. Seward, for many 
very good conversations past ; but now I have almost 
forgot all about them. 

The Tuesday following I received your kind letter, 
and instances to return on Thursday with my father,-^ 
but I determined to take no measures either way till I 
s^w how matters went at the last. 
: The next day I was far from well, as my dear father 
must have told you^ — and I got worse and worjie, and 
I could not go down to dinner; but in the evening, 
b^ng rather better, I just popt down to play one rubber 
with dear Mr. Thrale, whose health I Imve truly at 
heart, and who is only to be kept from a heavy and pro- 
found sleep by cards: and then I uas glad Ui com9 
back, being again worse: — but let me add, I ha/1 in- 
sisted on per&nrming this feat. 

I had a misenUe nighty — I ke|;/t rny l>ed all ^lay, and 
my ever sweet Mrs. Tbnlt nursed me most tenderly, 
letting me take nothin'^ but from lorrself. 

I will say no more about the illness, bat tliat it was 
shorty thoogh rather rwknt On Huturdu^/p as 1 got 
into Mrs.Tliiale'sdiesiaiig'r<Mmi tf> djiiner, Dr, JohnnQ$i 
visited me. On Sunday^ Mr. Murphy cmi^ Up (Unnar ^ 
and in the evening htfg/td tL^at iie migiit Im; mUmiiM iii 
ask me how I did. I was rather bundM up, to Utt sum, 
with doaks, tke^ but eouJd fnA well r^auti ^ m; ha and 
Mr. Thrale^ lady and daughter, ail «aii^ U)jfffiii4ff 
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He appeared in high flash ; took my hand, and in- 
flbted on kissing it ; and then he entered into a msghty 
gay, lively, droll, and agreeable conversation, — ^running 
on in flighty compUments, highly seasoned with wit, 
till he diverted and put us all into spirits. But Mrs. 
Thrale, who was fearful I should be fatigued, found no 
little difficulty to get him away ; he vowed he would 
not go, — said she might, and all of them, but for his 
party he desired not to budge, — and, at last, when by 
repeated remonstrances he was made retreat, he vowed 
he would come again. 

As soon as their tea was over below stairs. Dr. John- 
son came to make me a visit, and while he was with mC| 
I heard Mr. Murphy's step about the adjoining rooms, 
not knowing well his way ; and soon after in he bolted, 
crpng out, ^^ They would fain have stopped me, but 
here I am !^' 

However, I have no time to write what passed, except 
that he vowed when he came next he would read the 
rest of my play. However, I shall bring it with me to 
town, and hide it. 

The next day, Monday, he left us ; and Lady Ladd 
came. She sat upstairs with me the whole mornings 
and she has been saying such shocking things of her 
apprehensions for my dear Mr. Thrale, that they have 
quite overset me, being already weaker by the fever: 
and just now, unluckily, Mrs. Thrale came in suddenly, 
and found me in so low-spirited a situation that she in« 
sisted on knowing the cause. I could not teU her, but 
hinted that Lady L., who was just gone down, had 
been talking dismally, and she immediately concluded it 
was concerning Sir John. I am sure she wondered at 
my prodigious susceptibiUty, as she well might ; but I 
preferred passing for half an idiot to telling her what 
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I cannot even tell you of Lady L.^s shocking and terrify- 
ing speeches.' 

Miss F, Burney to Dr. Bumey. 

Streatham, Saturday Morning, 2 o'clock. 

My dearest Sir, 

We have this moment finished ^^ The Critic/^* I have 
been extremely well entertained with it indeed. The 
first act seems as full of wit, satire, and spirit as it is of 
lines. For the rest, I have not sufficiently attended to 
the plays of these degenerate days to half enjoy or un« 
derstand the censure or ridicule meant to be lavished on 
thenu However, I could take in enough to be greatly 
diverted at the flighty absurdities, so well, though so se- 
verely pointed out. 

Our dear master came home to-day quite as well as you 
saw him yesterday. He is in good spirits and good 
humour, but I think he looks sadly. So does our Mrs. 
T., who agitates herself into an almost perpetual fever. 

Adieu, my dearest sir : a thousand thanks for this 
treat. Dr. Johnson is very gay and sociable and com- 
fortable, and quite as kind to me as ever ; and he says, 
the Bodleian librarian has but done his duty,t and that 
when he goes to Oxford, he will write my name in the 
books, and my age when I writ them, and sign the 
whole with his own ; " and then,'' he says, " the world 
may know that we — 

' So mixed our studies, and so joined our fame/ 
For we shall go down hand in hand to posterity V 

* Sheridan's *' Critic," printed at this time, but unpublished, 
f The Bodleian librarian had placed ** Evelina'^ in his noble li- 
brary, to the author s astonished delight. — Note by F. B. 
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Mrs. T. sends her best love. I don't know when I 
can leave her, but not, unless you desire it, tiU Mr. T* 
seems better established in health, or till Mrs. Davenant 
can come hither. 

Mr. Seward is now here. Once more, dearest sir^ 
good night — says ^ 

Your dutiful and most affectionate, 

P. B. 



Miss F. Bnmey to Mrs. Thrale. 

ChesingtoD, Nov. .4J 

I never managed matters so adroitly before. Here 
I am already. My brother most good naturedly of- 
fered to convoy me immediately ; my father consented; 
and the murmuring of the rest, though "more com- 
fortable to me than the buzzing of hornets and wasps," 
was yet of no avail to retard me. I was sorry indeed 
to leave them all so soon, but as my six weeks here 
were destined and promised, it is better to have them 
over before I pretend to be settled at home — at either 
home, may I say ? 

As I spent only one day in town, I gave it wholly to 
my sisters, and they to me ; and in the morning we had 
by chance such a meeting as we have not had before 
for very many years. My two brothers, Susan, and 
Charlotte, and myself, were of course at home, and 
Hetty accidentally coming to town, called in while we 
were all at breakfast. I ran up stairs, and dragged my 
father down out of the study, to see once more all to- 
gether his original progeny, and when he came, he 
called out " Offspring ! can you dance ?*' 

We were soon, however, again dispersed ; but the 
evening also was concluded with equal demonstrations 
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of joy. My mother happened to be engaged to the 
Kin^'ans, and Charles, Susan, Charlotte and I were not 
very dolefully drinking our tea, when the parlour door 
was opened, and in entered Pacchierotti, who stayed all 
the evening. Again we flew to the study, and again 
hauled down my father, and I believe I need hardly tell 
you the time hung not very heavily upon our hands. 

Pacchierotti inquired very much after " my so great 
favourite Mrs. Thrale.'' He is much more embarrassed 
in speaking English than he was, but understands it 
more readily and perfectly than ever. He sung to us 
one air from Ezio, and his voice is more clear and sweet 
than I ever heard it before. I made but little inquiry 
about the opera, as I was running away from it, and 
wanted not to be tempted to stay. My father invited 
him in your name to Streatham, but I charged him by 
no means to go in my absence. Little Bertoni was 
with him. 

I had no other adventure in London, but a most 
delightful incident has happened since I came hither. 
We had just done tea on Friday, and Mrs. Hamilton, 
Kitty, Jem, and Mr. Crisp, were sitting down to cards, 
when we were surprised by an express from London, 
and it brought a "Whereas we think fit*' from the Admi- 
ralty, to appoint Captain Bumey to the command of the 
LatonOj during the absence of the Honourable Captain 
Conway. This is one of the best frigates in the navy, of 
thirty-eight guns, and immediately, I believe, ready for 
service. Jem was almost frantic with ecstasy of joy; 
he sang, laughed, drank to his own success, and danced 
about the room with Miss Kitty till he put her quite 
out of breath. His hope is to get out immediately, and 
have a brush with some of the Dons, Monsieurs, or 
Mynheers, while he is in possession of a ship of sufR- 
ient force to attack any frigate he may meet* 
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Adieu, dearest madam. I know you will approve my 
maiMSUTre in so quickly getting here, because so much 
the sooner agun at Streatham you will see your 

F.B. 

This moment enters our parson with your letter. 
How kind of you to write even before you received my 
scrawl from St. MartinVstreet ! We had heard no- 
thing of any earthquake when I came away. Have 
you heard from Lyons ? 



3nss F. Barney to Mrs. Thrale. 

St. Matin's Street, Dec. 14. 

Three days only have I left dear Streatham^ and I fed 
as if I had neither seen or beard of it as many months. 
Gratify me^ dearest madam, with a few lines to tell me 
how you all do, for I am half uneasy, and quite impa* 
tient for intelligence. Does the card system flourish ? — 
Does Dr. Johnson continue gay and good-humoured^ 
and ^^ valuing nobody" in a morning ? — Is Miss Thrale 
steady in asseif ting that all will do perfectly well ? — But 
most I wish to hear whether our dear master is any 
better in spirit? — And whether my sweet Dottoressa 
perseveres in supporting and exerting her own ? 

I never returned to my own home so little merrily 
disposed as this last time. When I parted with my 
master, I wished much to have thanked him for all the 
kindness he has so constantly shown me, but I found 
myself too grave for the purpose; however, I meant, 
when I parted with you, to make myself amends by 
making a speech long enough for both ; but then I was 
yet less able ; and thus it is that some or other cross 
accident for ever frustrates my rhetorical designs. 

Adieu, my dearest madam. Pray give my affectionate 
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respects to Mr. Thrale and Dr. Johnson, my love to 
Miss Thrale, and compliments to your doves, — and 
pray believe me. 

Ever and ever, 

R B. 

Mrs. Thrale to Miss F. barney* 

Streathaniy Dec 22, 1780. 
My lovely Burney will believe that I have lost the 
use of my fingers, or that I never eniploy them in writ- 
ing to her but when they are shaking with agony. The 
truth is, all goes well, and so I quiet my mind and quar- 
rel with my maids — ^for one must have something to do. 
Now I have picked up something to please you ; Dr. 
Johnson pronounced an actual eulogium upon Captain 
Burney, to his yesterday^s listeners — how amiable he 
was, and how gentle in his manner, &c., tho'he had lived 
so many years with sailors and savages. 

This I know is a good thing ; the only bad part is, 
that my good w^ord will now be of less importance to 
him, and I had a great mind to court him out of a share 
of his good opinion and kindness : but I'll try at it yet 
whenever I come to town. 

Dr. Burney brought my master a nice companion 
t' other morning ; he was quite happy, and applauded her 
schemes of education — just like a man who never heard 
how the former ones succeeded. I thought Uke old 
Croaker — ^heaven send us all the better for them this 
time three years ! 

What a noodle I was to get no franks for Chesingtori! 
and now all the members are dispersed over the globe, 
till the hanging Lord George Gordon shall call them 
together again : he is to be hanged sure enough. 

Sir R. Jebb is leaving us, just in the manner of a 
hen who is quitting her chickens — ^he leaves us by 
VOL. I. 2 b 
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degrees, and makes long intervals now, short visits, &c. 
Dear creature, how I adore him ! and what praises have 
I coaxed Mrs. Montagu out of to please him. He^U 
value those more than mine — a rogue! 

The Parkers were here yesterday, and sate whole 
hours, and told all their terrors in the riot season, &c., 
besides an adventure of a trunk cut from behind a post 

chaise, which lasted Oh, I thought I should have 

died no other death than that trunk would have given me. 

I suppose you galiher from all this that Mr. Thrale 
dines below, plays at cards, &c., for so he does, and 
makes all the haste to be well that mortal man can 
make. 

Tell Mr. Crisp that your friend is a whimsical animal 
enough, but that she loves her friends, and her Mends' 
friends, and him of course : and tell the Captain that I had 
a lady here last Saturday, and could think of nothing for 
chat so well as the discoveries in the South Seas, and 
his kindness in giving Hester some rareties from thence, 
which she produced — ^that the lady made the follow- 
ing reflection on what she saw and heard — ^^Why, 
madam,'* said she, ^^ I have been thinking all this while 
how happy a thing it is that when some parts of the 
world wear out and go to decay, Captain Bumey 
should find out new ones to supply their places, and 
serve instead." All this with perfect innocence of aU 
meaning whatsoever. 

Adieu,' dearest, loveliest Bumey ! Write to me 
kindly, think of me partially, come to me willingly, 
and dream of me if you will; for I am, as you well 
know^ 

Ever yours, 

H. L. T. 
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AoujABi, was a celebrated Italian singer, wife of CoDa, an Italian 
composer. She was engaged at the Pantheon to sing two longt 
ni^dy, £Dr which she received 100^ 

Anstet, C1ULI8TOPHS&, was the son of the Rer. Dr. Anttey. He 
published several poems after the ** New Both Guide," none of 
which attained any celebrity. He died at Both in 1806. 

Bakbtti, Joseph, was author of an Italian and English Dictionary, 
and other creditable works. He was intiiaatehr acquainted with 
Johnson and most of the wits of his time. He was a native of 
Piedmont, but came to England in 1753, and died in London in 
1789. 

BsAucLxac, Ladt Diana, wife of the Hon. T^irfuun Beauderk, 
and daughter of the Duke of Blarlboroush. This ladv was cele- 
brated in her day as an amateur artist. Her beautiful illustratioM 
of Horace Wal^le's ** Mysterious Mother," are well known to all 
who have visited Strawberry-hilL 

BsAircLsiucTHE HoM. TopHAM, was son of Lord Svdnejr Beaiielerk, 
and grandson of the first Duke of St. Albana. Of thw (UiUibniiUtd 
man Johnson said, " Beauderk's talents were tliose which \m had 
felt himself more disposed to envy than tliote of any lui had 
known." He afterwards said of him, in a lettm* to lUmwmW, 
** Such another will not often be found anumg mankind.** Hpm^ 
derk died about three months after the ootica of him wltiisU (Mi- 
curs in this volume. 

BuBGOTMS, Genbeal. He wrote several sucdNwAil dramaii, one ttf 
which—** The Lord of the Maaor^— is Hill ciccMsloiMlly f^r^ 
formed. 

BsaTONi, was a well-known coropoMr, who prodiUfMi many tti^nm 
to the words of Metastasio. 

Btbon, Mrs., wife of the Hon. Admiral John Ryrort, luui urnuiU 
mother of the poet. Her daugtiter, Cm AaurVTM Auih/nta, ( mi*!!- 
tioned by Miss Bumcy), married Vicif- Admiral ('liriiil4»plM<r 
Parker, eldest son of the late Sir Petitr Parkir, IWri., and dluil 
in 1824. 
Caatek, Mas. EuzABETH, the celebratiid traiNilaUir «ff " l(|»lti|4<|iiii." 
At the date of the passages in wtilcli nkm i« riffiirrMi Ui In Mim 
Diary, she was about sevontyHliriMf ymn of it^»- Him illwil III 
1806, at the age of eighty-nine years. 
Chamieb, Anthonv, was Mem^xff ttf Parliafr»«M( fitr 'VMn¥/niiU, iiMil 
Under Secretary of Stat4; from l77/> iHl liU iIinmIi in 17H1I. Hm 
was an original member <if t\w. vA^Ui^fruUni LiMirary i IImIi. 
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Cholmondelet, Mrs., was wife of the Hon. and Rev. Robert Choi- 
mondeley, and sister of the celebrated Mrs. Margaret Woffington. 

GiABDiNi was the most celebrated violinist of his day. He came to 
£ngland in 1750, and was for some years head of the musical de- 
partment of the Opera. He died in great indigence at Moscow 
in 1793. 

Hamilton, William Gerrabd (better known as " Single-speech 
Hamilton"), was, at the time he is referred to in the foregoing 
pages, Chaiicellor of the Exchequer of Ireland. 

Harris, James, was a writer of much learning and research. He 
was nephew to Lord Shaftsbury, author of the " Characteristics." 
The reputation of Harris rests chiefly on his " Hermes ; or, a 
Philosophical Enquiry into Universal Grammar." He became 
Member of Parliament in 1761, and was soon afterwards appointed 
a Lord of the Admiralty, and subsequently a Lord of the Trea- 
sury, &c. He died in 1786. The present Earl of Malmsbury is 
grandson to this gentleman. 
. Hawkins, Sir John, was a member of the celebrated Literary Club, 
r. and in habits of intimacy with Johnson during his whole life. 
He wrote, among other works, a " General History of Music," in 
five volumes. 

Hates, Mr., was supposed to be a natural son of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, first Earl pf Orford : he was a scholar, a man of sense, and 
a passionate lover of books and prints ; he had a great and plea- 
sant turn for humour, and a most amiable and benevolent dispo- 
sition. His friendship with Dr. Burney commenced at Houghton- 
hall, the seat of the third Earl of Orford, and ended only with his 
life : he bequeathed his house in James-street, Westminster, to 
the Doctor's eldest son, James, afterwards. Admiral Burney. 

HoARE, Mr. C. Prince, is the gentleman alluded to at page 304. 
The intended patronage (perhaps luckily for its object) did not 
take place. The Lawrences left Devizes almost immediately 
after the date of the above notice, and henceforth the whole 
family were supported by the extraordinary talents of the boy 
artist. They went to Weymouth for a few months, and then 
established themselves at Bath, where they remained for about 
five years, — young Lawrence advancing every year in public fame. 
The family then removed to London, where young Lawrence's 
talents — though he was then scarcely sixteen— immediately com- 
manded a handsome income. 

HoRNECK, Mrs., was the wife of General Horneck, Her two 
daughters, Mrs. Bunbury and Miss Horneck (afterwards Mrs. 
Gwynn), were celebrated beauties, and their portraits rank among 
the best productions of Sir Joshua Reynolds's pencil. 

Jerningham, Edward, brother of Sir William Jerningham, Bart. 
He published three volumes of poems. 

Langton, Bennet, was one of Dr. Johnson's most valued friends, 
and after his death succeeded him as Professor of Ancient His- 
tory, in the Royal Academy. 

LSE, Charles, the person alluded to in the Diary, under the name of 
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the Rebel General, was an English officer who, after having ser%'ed 
with honour in America, being disappointed of promotion on his 
return home, joined the insurgent colonies, and is said to liave 
been the first who suggested the idea of a separation from the 
mother country. He died at Philadelphia in 1782. 

Lennox, Mas. Charlotte, was a native of New York, of which 
her father, Colonel James Ramsay, was governor. She wrote 
several novels, of which the " Female Quixote** is the best known. 
She fell into penury during the latter part of her life, and was for 
some years dependent on the Literary Fund Societv. She died 
in 1804. 

MiLLES, Db. Jebemiah, nephew of the Bishop of Waterford. He 
was, at the period referred to in tlie Diary, president of the An- 
tiquarian Society. The work alluded to was not publislied till 1 782. 

Miller, Ladt, of Bath Easton. Her ** Vase" and its objects are 
thus alluded to by Horace Walpole. ** They bold a Parnassus 
fair every Thursday, give out rhymes and themes, and all tlje fiux 
of quality at Bath contend for the prizes. A Roman vase, drasneid 
with pink ribbons and m}Ttles, receives the poetr\% which is draw/ 
out every festival. Six judges of these ohmpic games retire arid 
select the brightest composition, which tlie respective Miceeii^ul 
ten candidates acknowledge, kneel to Mrs. Calliope (M'lW^r), km 
her fair hand, and are crowned by it wiUi myrtUt. Vou may 
think this a fiction or exaggeration. Be dumb, uttMievanl 11m 
collection is printed — published — yes, on my iaith, tkntrn ar'r 
bouUrimes on a buttered muffin, by lier Grace tikb UwdMis^ *X 
Northumberland, Ac" Works — vol. v^ p. JH5. 

Montagu, Mrs. Elizabkth, writer of tlie eel«brst^ ** VAmy oti 
the Genius and Learning of Sbakspeare.* 

Musters, Mrs. Thb lady was the mother */( i. MttkO^nt Vj¥\. wi^f 
married Miss Chawortht celebrated by Lord Byrv/n. 'to 4^/w >y/ir 
little her beauty and notoriety contributed to \t^ ins^in*!^^ w«r 
may repeat an anecdote of this lady, nAattd by ^t^aUswuo U4t Ut' 
ing at Brighton. He rememben meetioi; Mrs^ A t>f(«n «t im; iM 
mentioned by Miss Bumey, and beim^ r«r|u^tii)d t// ot *: li^ % ^finm 
of water, it was turbid and chalky; uym thMt tSm mA^m^^, 
drank it, << Chalk is tJumfffU Ut be a tmte fw £ir hmU^wn-^i 
wonder whether it wiU cure the kearl^aehef 

NoRRis, THE Rev. Johst. •• Tlwr Tbiwry mA Uf^/:itf^^M. 'A !•/»* " 
(the book referred to in the Dkry/^ ism */sm *A u^. fMsrjf myif^ 
cal works of this contrr/renMal yrrixt^ ^4 tMte X's^c* *^/'j'9S';, 

Pacchieiotti was one fif tiie irk^ *:fMunfM ^n^ff^ 'A ua ^^, 

Palmers, Misses. Tliese iadMs* w^re iw«*» */l hp$ P^i^v^ lUv- 
nolds. 

Palmerston, Hevrt TEMrxjt, f^t/y/%tf \',^y/»^9j, UtJi.^ *A «»^ j*«. 
sent Viscount 

Pembroxe, Ladt, w» tb^ Mir^fiA ^-^^^ 'A ^>.^^. *>. .< I^^a 
of Maribonn^h, aiid inur ^A \.fisAj \rjefS40f Vft^-^\^t, >/*^ i^w* 
ried Henry, thet^ftah ¥jai U V*^mf9fAt^,^ssA itm f^m^tm^A^^ v/ 
the present EoL lUr t mt Ak m4 ^ m sfl my ^iMsm44^ w^ i^ 
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femarkable as her beauty. She lived to a great age, and died a 
yeiy few years ago at her villa in Ridbmond Park. 

PvTS, WiLUAM Walleb, a master in chancery. 

PoETBUB, BxiLBT, afterwards Bishop of London. He died in 1806. 

BiccoBONi, Madamb, was wife a£ Anthony Francis Riccoboni, 
son of Louis Biccoboni, an Italian actor, and writer of a '* His- 
tory of the Italian Theatre.* Madame Riccoboni wrote several 
popular French romances and novels, and translated Fielding's 
••Amelia." She died in 1792. 

RiJDD, Maboabbt Cabolinb, was celebrated only for having been 
connected with two brothers, named Perreau, in committing a 
forgery, for whidi they were both executed (about the year 1776), 
she having betrayed and borne witness against them. The cu- 
riosity which she excited at this period no doubt arose (as shrewdly 
conjectured by Mr. Croker in his notes to BoswelFs Johnson^ 
from it being studioudy spread abroad by the friends of her vic- 
tims, that they had been dupes and instruments in her hands. 

Sbwaed, William, was author of ** Anecdotes of Distinguished Per- 
sons,** in 5 vols., and ** Biognqphiana," a sequel to the same, in 
2 vols. 

SoLANBEB, Db. Daniel, the Swedi^ naturalist, who accompanied 
Captain Cook in his first voyage round the world. 

Ybbey, Mes., was the lady at whose boose the celebrated bag hku 
meetings of the time were first held ; and indeed with her 
the pluase itself is said to have originated. It is related tiiat, 
on inviting Mr. Stillingfleet to one of her literary parties, he 
wished to decline attending it, on the plea of his want of an 
appropriate dress for an evening assembly. •* Oh — never mind 
dress," said she ; " come in your blue stockings !" — ^which he 
was wearing at the time. He took her at her word, and on 
entering the room, directed her intention to the fact of his 
having come in his bhte itoekingt: and her literary meetings 
retained the name oibat bku ever after. 

WsukBTON, Db. Joseph, author of the " Essay on the Grenins and 
Wrkinffs of Pope." He was, at the time referred to in the 
Diary, liead Master of Winchester. 

WEDnEBBtrBiTE, Alexandeb, afterwards Lord Loughborough. 
This gentleman is understood to have been the chief mover in 

W procuring Dr. Johnson's pension. 
iLLiAMB, Anna, was the dau^terofa Welsh physician. She 
was, at the dme referred to, a widow, blind, and in reduced cir- 
cumstances, and Dr. Johnson gave her an apartment in his 
house, where she resided till her death. 
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